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Art. I1.—Goethes Werke. Vollstindige Ausgabe letzter Hand, 
(Goethe’s Works. Completed, final Edition,) 40 voll. Stutt- 
gard and Tiibingen, 1827-30. 


Ir is now four years since we specially invited attention to this 
Book; first in an Essay on the graceful little fantasy-piece of 
Helena, then in a more general one on the merits and workings 
of Goethe himself: since which time two important things have 
happened in reference to it; for the publication, advancing with 
successful regularity, reached its fortieth and last volume in 1830; 
and now, still more emphatically to conclude both this “ completed 
final edition,” and all other editions, endeavours and attainments 
of one in whose hands lay so much, come tidings that the venera- 
ble man has been recalled from our earth, and of his long labours 
and high faithful stewardship we have had what was appointed us. 
The greatest epoch in a man’s life is not always his death; yet 
for bystanders, such as contemporaries, it is always the most 
noticeable. All other epochs are transition-points from one visi- 
ble condition to another visible; the days of their occurrence are 
like any other days, from which only the clearer-sighted will distin- 
guish them; bridges they are, over which the smooth highway runs 
continuous, as if no Rubicon were there. But the day in a mor- 
tal’s destinies which is like no other, is his death-day: here too is 
a transition, what we may call a bridge, as at other epochs; but 
now from the keystone onwards half the arch rests on invisibility; 
this is a transition out of visible Time into invisible Eternity. 
Since death, as the palpable revelation (not to be overlooked 
by the dullest) of the mystery of wonder, and depth, and fear, 
which every where from beginning to ending through its whole 
course and movement lies under life, is in any case so great, we 
find it not unnatural that hereby a new look of greatness, a new 
interest should be impressed on whatsoever has preceded it and 
led to it; that even towards some man, whose history did not 
then first become significant, the world should turn, at his depar- 
ture, with a quite peculiar earnestness, and now seriously ask itself 
a question, perhaps never seriously asked before, What the pur- 
port and character of his presence here was; now when he has 
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gone hence, and is not present here, and will remain absent for 
evermore, It is the conclusion that crowns the work; much 
more the irreversible conclusion wherein all is concluded: thus 
is there no life so mean but a death will make it memorable, 
Atall lykewakes, accordingly, the doings and endurances of the 
Departed are the theme: rude souls, rude tongues grow eloquently 
busy with him; a whole septuagint of beldames are striving to 
render, in such dialect as they have, the small bible, or apocrypha, 
of his existence, for the general perusal. The least famous of 
mankind will for once become public, and have his name printed, 
and read not without interest: in the Newspaper obituaries ; on 
some frail memorial, under which he has crept to sleep. Foolish 
lovesick girls know that there is one method to impress the obdu- 
rate false Lovelace, and wring his bosom; the method of drown- 
ing: foolish ruined dandies, whom the tailor will no longer trust, 
and the world turning on its heel is about forgetting, can recal it 
to attention by report of pistol; and so, ina : worthless death, if 
in a worthless life no more, reattain the topgallant of renown,— 
for one day. Death is ever a sublimity, and supernatural wonder, 
were there no other left: the last act of a most strange drama, 
which is not dramatic but has now become real; w herein, mira- 
culously, Furies, god-missioned, have in actual person risen from 
the abyss, and do verily dance there in that terror of all terrors, 


and wave their dusky-glaring torches, and shake their serpent- 


hair! Out of which heart-thrilling, so authentically tragic fifth 
act there goes, as we said, a new meaning over all the other four; 
making them likewise tragic and authentic, and memorable in 
some measure, were they formerly the sorriest pickleherring farce. 

But above all, whena Great Man dies, then has the time come 
for putting us in mind that‘he was alive: biographies and bio- 
graphic sketches, criticisms, characters, anecdotes, reminiscences, 
issue forth as from opened springing fountains; the world, with a 
passion whetted by impossibility, will yet a while retain, yet a 
while speak with, though only to the unanswering echos, what it 
has lost without remedy: thus is the last event of life often the 
loudest ; and real spiritual Apparitions (who have been named 
Men), as false imaginary ones are fabled to do, vanish in thunder. 

For ourselves, as regards the great Goethe, if not seeking to be 
foremost in this natural movement, neither do we shun to mingle 
in it. The life and ways of such men as he, are, in all seasons, a 
matter profitable to contemplate, to speak of: if in this death- 
season, long with a sad reverence looked forward to, there has 
little increase of light, little change of feeling arisen for the writer, 
a readier attention, nay a certain expectance, from some readers 
is call sufficient. Innumerable meditations and disquisitions on 
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this subject must yet pass through the minds of men; on all sides 
must it be taken up, by various observers, by successive genera- 
tions, and ever a new light may evolve itself: why should not this 
observer, on this side, set down what he partially has seen into, 
and the necessary process thereby be forwarded, at any rate, con- 
tinued? 

A continental Humourist, of deep-piercing, resolute, though 
strangely perverse faculty, whose works are as yet but spar- 
ingly if at all cited in English literature, has written a chapter, 
somewhat in the nondescript manner of metaphysico-rhetorical, 
homiletic-exegetic rhapsody, on the Greatness of Great Men; 
which topic we agree with him in reckoning one of the most 
pregnant. The time, indeed, is come when much that was once 
found visibly subsistent Without must anew be sought for Within; 
many a human feeling, indestructible and to man’s well-being 
indispensable, which once manifested itself in expressive forms to 
the Sense, now lies hidden in the formless depths of the Spirit, or 
at best struggles out obscurely in forms become superannuated, 
altogether inexpressive, and unrecognisable; from which paralysed 
imprisoned state, often the best effort of the thinker is required, 
and moreover were well applied, to deliver it. For if the Present 
is to be the “ living sum-total of the whole Past,” nothing that 
ever lived in the Past must be let wholly die; whatsoever was 
done, whatsoever was said or written aforetime, was done and 
written for our edification. In such state of imprisonment, para- 
lysis and unrecognisable defacement, as compared with its con- 
dition in the old ages, lies this our feeling towards great men ; 
wherein, and in the much else that belongs to it, some of the 
deepest human interests will be found involved: A few words 
from Herr Professor Teufelsdreck, if they help to set this preli- 
minary matter in a clearer light, may be worth translating here. 
Let us first remark with him, however, “ how wonderful in all 
cases, great or little, is the importance of man to man:” 


© Deny it as he will,’ says Teufelsdreck, ‘ man reverently loves man, 
and daily by action evidences his belief in the divineness of man. What 
a more than regal mystery encircles the poorest of living souls for us! 
The highest is not independent of him; his suffrage has value: could 
the highest monarch convince himself that the humblest beggar with 
sincere mind despised him, no serried ranks of halberdiers and body- 
guards could shut out some little twinge of pain; some emanation from 
the low had pierced into the bosom of the high. Of a truth, men are 
mystically united; a mystic bond of brotherhood makes all men one. 

* Thus too has that fierce false hunting after Popularity, which you 
often wonder at, and laugh at, a basis on something true: nay, under 
the other aspect, what is that wonderful spirit of Interference, were it 
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but manifested as the paltriest scandal and tea-table backbiting, other 
than inversely or directly, a heartfelt indestructible sympathy of man 
with man? Hatred itself is but an inverse love. The philosopher's wife 
complained to the philosopher that certain two-legged animals without 
feathers spake evil of him, spitefully criticised his goings out and com- 
ings in; wherein she too failed not of her share: ‘‘ Light of my life,” 
answered the philosopher, “ it is their love of us, unknown to them- 
selves, and taking a foolish shape; thank them for it, and do thou love 
them more wisely. Were we mere steam-engines working here uncer 
this rooftree, they would scorn to speak of us once in a twelve-month.” 
The last stage of human perversion, it has been said, is when sympathy 
corrupts itself into envy; and the indestructible interest we take in 
men’s doings has become a joy over their faults and misfortunes: this is 
the last and lowest stage; lower than this we cannot go: the absolute 
petrefaction of indifference is not attainable on this side total death. 

‘ And now,’ continues the Professor, ‘ rising from these lowest tea- 
table regions of human communion into the higher and highest, is there 
not still in the world’s demeanour towards Great Men, enongh to make 
the old practice of Hero-worship intelligible, nay significant? Simpleton! 
I tell thee Hero-worship still continues; it is the only creed which 
never and nowhere grows or can grow obsolete. For always and every- 
where this remains a true saying: // y a dans le coeur humain un fibre reli- 
gieux. Man always worships something ; always he sees the Infinite sha- 
dowed forth in something finite; and indeed can and must so see it in 
any finite thing, once tempt him well to fix his eyes thereon, Yes, in 
practice, be it in theory or not, we are all Supernaturalists; and have an 
infinite happiness or an infinite woe not only waiting us hereafter, but 
looking out on us through any pitifullest present good or evil ;—as, for 
example, on a high poetic Byron through his lameness; as on all young 
souls through their first lovesuit ; as on older souls, still more foolishly, 
through many a lawsuit, paper-battle, political horse-race or ass-race. 
Atheism, it has been said, is impossible; and truly, if we will consider it, no 
Atheist denies a Divinity, but only some Name (Women, Numen) of a 
Divinity: the God is still present there, working in that benighted heart, 
were it only as a god of darkness. ‘Thousands of stern Sansculottes, to 
seek no other instance, go chaunting martyr hymns to their guillotine : 
these spurn at the name of a God; yet worship one (as hapless “ Prose- 
lytes without the Gate,”) under the new pseudonym of Freedom. What 
indeed is all this that is called political fanaticism, revolutionary madness, 
force of hatred, force of love, and so forth; but merely under new 
designations, that same wondrous, wonder-working reflex from the 
Infinite, which in all times has given the Finite its empyrean or tartarean 


hue, thereby its blessedness or cursedness, its marketable worth or un- 
worth ? 


‘Remark, however, as illustrative of several things, and more to the 
purpose here, that man does in strict speech always remain the clearest 
symbol of the Divinity to man. Friend Novalis, the devoutest heart 
I knew, and of purest depth, has not scrupled to call man what the 
Divine Man is called in Scripture, a ‘Revelation in the Flesh.’ ‘There 
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is but one temple in the world,’ says he, ‘and that is the body of man. 
Bending before men is a reverence done to this revelation in the flesh. 
We touch heaven when we lay our hand on a human body.’ In which 
notable words, a reader that meditates them, may find such meaning 
and scientific accuracy as will surprise him. 

‘The ages of superstition, it appears to be sufficiently known, are 
behind us. To no man, were he never so heroic, are shrines any more 
built, and vows offered as to one having supernatural power. The sphere 
of the TRANSCENDENTAL cannot now, by that avenue of heroic worth, of 
eloquent wisdom, or by any other avenue, be so easily reached. The 
worth that in these days could transcend all estimate or survey, and lead 
men willingly captive into infinite admiration, into worship, is still 
waited for (with little hope) from the unseen ‘Time. All that can be 
said to offer itself in that kind, at present, is some slight household de- 
votion (Haus-Andacht), whereby this or the other enthusiast, privately in 
all quietness, can love his hero or sage without measure, and idealize, 
and, so in a sense, idolize him ;—which practice, as man is by necessity 
an idol-worshipper (no offence in him so long as idol means accurately 
vision, clear symbol), and all wicked idolatry is but a more idolatrous 
worship, may be excusable, in certain cases, praiseworthy. Be this as it 
will, let the curious eye gratify itself in observing how the old antedilu- 
vian feeling still, though now struggling out so imperfectly, and forced 
into unexpected shapes, asserts its existence in the newest man; and the 
Chaldeans or old Persians, with their Zerdusht, differ only in vesture 
and dialect from the French, with their Voltaire étouffé sous des roses.* 


This, doubtless, is a wonderful phraseology, but referable, as 
the Professor urges, to that capacious reservoir and convenience, 
‘the nature of the time:” “ A time,” says he, “‘ when, as in some 
Destruction of a Roman Empire, wrecks of old things are every 
where confusedly jumbled with rudiments of new; so that, till once 
the mixture and amalgamation be complete, and even have long 
continued complete and universally apparent, no grammatical 
langue d’oc or langue doui can establish itself, but only some 
barbarous mixed lingua rustica, more like a jargon than a lan- 
guage, must prevail; and thus the deepest matters be either bar- 
barously spoken of, or wholly omitted and lost sight of, which 
were still worse. But to let the Homily proceed: 


‘Consider at any rate,’ continues he elsewhere, ‘under how many 
categories, down to the most impertinent, the world inquires concerning 
Great Men, and never wearies striving to represent to itself thejr whole 
structure, aspect, procedure, outward and inward! Blame not the world 
for such minutest curiosity about its great ones: this comes of the 
world’s old-established necessity to worship: and, indeed, whom but its 
great ones, that “like celestial fire-pillars go before it on the march,” 


* Die Kleider: thr Werden und Wirken. Von D, Tevretspreck. Weissnichtwo. 
Stillschweign’sche Buchhandlung, 1850. 
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ought it to worship? Blame not even that mistaken — of 
sham great ones, that are not celestial fire-pillars, but terrestrial glass- 
lanterns-with wick and tallow, under no guidance but a stupid fatuous 
one; of which worship the litanies and gossip-homilies are, in some 
quarters of the globe, so inexpressibly uninteresting. Blame it not ; 
pity it rather, with a certain loving respect. 

‘ Man is never, let me assure thee, altogether a clothes-horse; under 
the clothes there is always a body and a soul. The Count von Biige- 
leisen, so idolized by our fashionable classes, is not, as the English 
Swift asserts, created wholly by the Tailor; but partially, also, by the 
supernatural Powers. His beautifully cut apparel, and graceful expensive 
tackle and environment of all kinds, are but the symbols of a beauty 
and gracefulness, supposed to be inherent in the Count himself; under 
which predicament come also our reverence for his counthood, and in 
good part that other notable phenomenon of his being worshipped, be- 
cause he is worshipped, of one idolater, sheep-like, running after him, 
because many have already run, Nay, on what other principle but this 
latter hast thou, O reader (if thou be not one of a thousand), read, 
for example, thy Homer, and found some real joy therein? All these 
things, I say, the apparel, the counthood, the existing popularity, and 
whatever else can combine there, are symbols;—bank notes, which, 
whether there be gold behind them, or only bankruptcy and empty 
drawers, pass current for gold. But how, now, could they so pass, if 
gold itself were not prized, and believed and known to be somewhere 
extant? Produce the actual gold visibly, and mark how, in these dis- 
trustful days, your most accredited bank-paper stagnates in the market ! 
No Holy Alliance, though plush and gilding and genealogical parch- 
ment, to the utmost that the time yields, be hung round it, can gain for 
itself a dominion in the heart of any man; some thirty or forty millions 
of men’s hearts being, on the other hand, subdued into loyal reverence 
by a Corsican Lieutenant of Artillery. Such is the difference between 
God-creation and Tailor-creation. Great is the Tailor, but not the 
greatest. So, too, in matters spiritual, what avails it that a man be 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, Doctor of Laws, of Both Laws, and can cover 
half a square foot in pica-type with the list of his fellowships, arranged 
as equilateral triangle, at the vertex an ‘ &c.’ over and above, and 
with the parchment of his diplomas could thatch the whole street he 
lives in: What avails it? The man is but an owl; of prepossessing 
gravity indeed ; much respected by simple neighbours ; but to whose 
sorrowful hootings no creature hastens, eager to listen. While, again, 
let but some riding gauger arrive under cloud of night at a Scottish inn, 
and word be whispered that it is Robert Burns ; in few instants all beds 
and truckle-beds, from garret to cellar, are left vacant, and gentle and 
simple, with open eyes and erect ears, are gathered together.’ 


Whereby, at least, from amid this questionable ingua, “ more 
like a jargon than a language,” so much may have become appa- 
rent: What unspeakable importance the world attaches, has ever 
attached (expressing the same by all possible methods), and will 
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ever attach, to its great men. Deep and venerable, whether 
looked at in the Teufelsdreck manner or otherwise is this love of 
men for great men, this their exclusive admiration of great men; 
a quality of vast significance, if we consider it well; for, as in its 
origin it reaches up into the highest and even holiest provinces 
of man’s nature, so, in his practical history it will be found to play 
the most surprising part. Does not, for one example, the fact of 
such a temper indestructibly existing in all men, point out man 
as an essentially governable and teachable creature, and for ever 
refute that calumny of his being by nature insubordinate, prone 
to rebellion? Men seldom, or rather never for a length of time 
and deliberately, rebel against anything that does not deserve re- 
belling against. Ready, ever zealous is the obedience and de- 
votedness they show to the great, to the really high; prostrating 
their whole possession and self, body, heart, soul and spirit, under 
the feet of whatsoever is authentically above them. Nay,in most 
times, it is rather a slavish devotedness to those who only seem 
and pretend to be above them that constitutes their fault. 

But why seek special instances? Is not Love, from of old, 
known to be the beginning of all things? And what is admiration 
of the great but love of the truly loveable? The first product of 
love is imitation, that all-important peculiar gift of man, whereby 
Mankind is not only held socially together in the present time, 
but connected in like union with the past and the future; so that 
the attainment of the innumerable Departed can be conveyed 
down to the Living, and transmitted with increase to the Unborn. 
Now great men, in particular spiritually great men (for all men 
have a spirit to guide, though all have not kingdoms to govern 
and battles to fight), are the men universally imitated and learned 
of, the glass in which whole generations survey and shape them- 
selves. 

Thus is the Great Man of an age, beyond comparison, the most 
important phenomenon therein; all other phenomena, were they 
Waterloo Victories, Constitutions of the year One, glorious revo- 
lutions, new births of the golden age in what sort you will, are 
small and trivial. Alas, all these pass away, and are left extinct 
behind, like the tar-barrels they were celebrated with, and the 
new-born golden age proves always to be still-born: neither is 
there, was there, or will there be any other golden age possible, 
save only in this: in new increase of worth and wisdom ;—that is 
to say, therefore, in the new arrival among us of wise and worthy 
men. Such arrivals are the great occurrences, though unnoticed 
ones; all else that can occur, in what kind soever, is but the 
road, up hill or down hill, rougher or smoother; nowise the 
power that will nerve us for travelling forward thereon. So little 
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comparatively can forethought or the cunningest mechanical pre- 
contrivance do for a nation, ;for a world! Ever must we wait on 
the bounty of Time, and see what leader shall be born for us, 
and whither he wili lead. Thus too, in defect of great men, 
noted men become important: the Noted Man of an age is the 
emblem and living summary of the Ideal which that age has 
fashioned for itself: show me the noted man of an age, you 
show me the age that produced him. Such figures walk in the 
van, for great good, or for great evil; if not leading, then driven 
and still farther misleading. “The : apotheosis of Beau “Brummel has 
marred many a pretty youth; landed him not at any goal where 
oak garlands, earned by faithful labour and valour, carry men to 
the immortal gods; but, by a fatal inversion, at the King’s Bench 
gaol, where he that has never sowed shall not any longer reap, 
still less any longer burn his barn, but scrape himself with pots- 
herds among the ashes thereof, and consider with all deliberation 
“ what he wanted, and what he wants.” 

To enlighten this principle of reverence for the great, to teach 
us reverence, and whom we are to revere and admire, should ever 
be a chief aim of Education (indeed it is herein that instruction 
properly both begins and ends); and in these late ages, perhaps 
more than ever, so indispensable is now our need of clear rever- 
ence, so inexpressibly poor our supply. ‘ Clear reverence!” 
it was once responded to a seeker of light: “ all want it, perhaps 
thou thyself.” What wretched idols, of Leeds cloth, stuffed out 
with bran of one kind or other, do men either worship, or being 
tired of worshipping (so expensively without fruit), rend in pieces 
and kick out of doors, amid loud shouting and crowing, what 
they call “tremendous cheers,” as if the feat were miraculous ! 
In private life, asin public, delusion in this sort does its work ; 
the blind leading the blind, both fall into the ditch. 


‘For alas!’ cries Teufelsdreck on this occasion, ‘ though in suscep- 
tive hearts it is felt that a great man is unspeakably great, the specific 
marks of him are mournfully mistaken: thus must innumerable pilgrims 
journey, in toil and hope, to shrines where there is no healing. On the 
fairer half of the creation, above all, such error presses hard. Women 
are born worshippers; in their good little hearts lies the most craving 
relish for greatness: it is even said, each chooses her husband on the 
hypothesis of his being a great man—in his way. ‘The good creatures, 
yet the foolish! For their choices, no insight, or next to none, being 
vouchsafed them, are unutterable. Yet how touching also to see, for 
example, Parisian ladies of quality, all rustling in silks and laces, visit 
the condemned-cell of a fierce Cartouche, and in silver accents, and 
with the looks of angels, beg locks of hair from him; as from the 
greatest, were it only in the profession of highwayman! Still more 
fatal is that other mistake, the commonest of all, whereby the devotional 
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youth, seeking for a great man to worship, finds such within his own 
worthy person, and proceeds with all zeal to worship ¢here. Unhappy 
enough ! to realize, in an age of such gas-light illumination, this basest 
superstition of the ages of Egyptian darkness.” 

* Remark, however, not without emotion, that of all rituals, and di- 
vine services, and ordinances ever instituted for the worship of any god, 
this of Self-worship is the ritual most faithfully observed. Trouble 
enough has the Hindoo devotee, with his washings, and cookings, and 
ee formularies, tying him up at every function of his existence: 

ut is it greater trouble than that of his German self-worshipping bro- 
ther; is it trouble even by the devoutest Fakir, so honestly undertaken 
and fulfilled? I answer, No; for the German's heart is in it. The 
German worshipper, for whom does be work, and scheme, and struggle, 
and fight, at his rising up and lying down, in all times and places, but 
for his god only? Can he escape from that divine presence of Self; can 
his heart waver, or his hand wax faint in that sacred service? The 
Hebrew Jonah, prophet as he was, rather than take a message to Nine- 
veh, took ship to 'Tarshish, hoping to hide there from his Sender; but in 
what ship-bull or whale’s belly, shall the madder German Jonah cherish 
hope of hiding from—Himself! Consider too the temples he builds, and 
the services of (shoulder-knotted) priests he ordaius and maintains ; the 
smoking sacrifices, thrice a day or oftener, with perhaps a psalmist or two, 
of broken-winded laureats and literators, if such are to be had. Nor 
are his votive gifts wanting, of rings, and jewels, and gold embroideries, 
such as our Lady of Loretto might grow yellower to look upon. A toil- 
some, perpetual worship, heroically gone through: and then with what 
issue? Alas, with the worst. The old Egytian leek-worshipper bad, it 
is to be hoped, seasons of light and faith: bis leek-god seems to smile on 
him; he is humbled, and in humility exalted, before the majesty of 
something, were it only that of germinative Physical Nature, seen through 
a germinating, not unnourishing potherb. ‘The Self-worshipper, again, 
has no seasons of light, which are not of blue sulphur-light; hungry, 
envious pride, not humility in any sort, is the ashy fruit of his worship ; 
his self-god growls on him with the perpetual wolf-cry, Give! Give! and 
your devout Byron, as the Frau Hunt, with a wise simplicity (geistreich 
navv), once said, ‘* must sit sulking like a great schoolboy, in pet because 
they have given him a plain bun and not a spiced one.’—His bun was a 
life-rent of God’s universe, with the tasks it oflered, and the tools to do 


them with; @ priori, one might have fancied it could be put up with for 
once,’ 


After which wondrous glimpses into the Teufelsdreck Homily 
on the Greatness of Great Men, it may now be high time to pro- 
ceed with the matter more in hand; and remark that our own 
much calumniated age, so fruitful in noted men, is also not without 
its great. In noted men, undoubtedly enough, we surpass all 
ages since the creation of the world; and from two plain causes : 
First, that there has been a French Revolution, and that thereis now 
pretty rapidly proceeding a European Revolution; whereby every 
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thing, as in the Term-day of a great city, when all mortals are re- 
moving, has been, so to speak, set out into the street; and many a 
foolish vessel of dishonour, unnoticed, and worth no notice in its 
own dark corner, has become universally recognizable when once 
mounted on the summit of some furniture-waggon, and tottering 
there—(as committee-president, or other head- -director), with what 
is put under it, slowly onwards to its new lodging and arrange- 
ment, itself, alas, hardly to get thither without breakage. Secondly, 
that the Printing Press, with stitched and loose leaves, has now come 
into full action; and makes, as it were, a sort of universal day-light, 
for removal and revolution, and every thing else, to proceed in, 
far more commodiously, yet also far more conspicuously. A com- 
plaint has accordingly been heard that famous men abound, that 
we are quite overrun with famous men: however, the remedy lies 
in the disease itself; crowded succession already means quick ob- 
livion, For waggon after waggon rolls off, and either arrives or 
is overset; and so, in either case, the vessel of dishonour, which, 
at worst, we saw only in crossing some street, will afflict us no 
more. 

Of great men, among so many millions of noted men, it is 
computed that in our time there have been two; one in the prac- 
tical, another in the speculative province: Napoleon Buonaparte 
and JohannW olfgang von Goethe. In which dual number, inconsi- 
derable as it is, our time may, perhaps, specially pride itself, and 
take precedence of many others; in particular, reckon itself the 
flower-time of the whole last century and half. Every age will, 
no doubt, have its superior man or men; but one so superior as 
to take rank among the high of all ages; this is what we call a 
great man; this rarely makes his appearance, such bounty of na- 
ture and accident must combine to produce and unfold him. Of 
Napoleon and his works all ends of the world have heard; for 
such a host marched not im silence through the frighted deep: 
few heads there are in this Planet which have not formed to them- 
selves some featured or featureless image of him; his history has 
been written about, on the great scale and on the small, some 
millions of times, and still remains to be written: one of our 
highest literary problems. For such a “ light-nimbus” of glory 
and renown encircled the man; the environment he walked in 
was itself so stupendous, that the eye grew dazzled and mistook 
his proportions; or quite turned away from him in pain and tem- 
porary blindness. ‘Thus even among the clear-sighted there is 
no unanimity about Napoleon; and only here and there does his 
own greatness begin to be interpreted, and accurately separated 
from the mere greatness of his fame and fortune. 

Goethe, again, though of longer continuance in the world, and 
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intrinsically of much more unquestionable greatness, and even 
importance there, could not be so noted by the world: for if the 
explosion of powder-mines and artillery-parks naturally attracts 
every eye and ear; the approach of a new-created star (dawn- 
ing on us in new-created radiance, from the eternal Deeps!) 
though ¢his, and not the artillery-parks, is to shape our destiny 
and rule the lower earth, is notable at first only to certain star- 
gazers and weather-prophets. Among ourselves, especially, 
Goethe had little recognition: indeed, it was only of late that his 
existence, as a man and not as a mere sound, became authenti- 
cally known to us; and some shadow of his high endowments and 
endeavours, and of the high meaning that might lie therein, arose 
in the general mind of “England, even of intelligent England. 
Five years ago, to rank him with Napoleon, like “him as rising 
unattainable beyond his class, like him and more than he of quite 
peculiar moment to all Europe, would have seemed a wonderful 
procedure; candour even, and enlightened liberality, to grant him 
place beside this and the other home-born ready-writer, blessed 
with that special privilege of “ English cultivation,” and able 
thereby to write novels, heart-captivating, heart-rending, or of en- 
chaining interest. 

Since which time, however, let us say, the progress of clearer 
apprehension has been rapid and satisfactory: innumerable un- 


musical voices have already fallen silent on this matter; for in 
fowls of every feather, even in the pertest choughs and thievish 
magpies, there dwells a singular reverence of the eagle; no Dul- 
ness is sO courageous, but if you once show it any gleam of a 
heavenly Resplendence, it will, at lowest, shut its eyes and say 
nothing. So fares it here with the “old established British 


” 


critic;” who, indeed, in these days of ours, begins to be strangely 
situated; so many new things rising on his horizon, black indefi- 
nable shapes, magical or not; the old brickfield (where he 
kneaded insufficient marketable bricks) all stirring under his 
feet; preternatural, mad-making tones in the earth and air;—-with 
all which what shall an old.established British critic and brick- 
maker do, but, at wisest, put his hands in his pockets, and, with 
the face and heart of a British mastiff, though amid dismal 
enough forebodings, see what it will turn to? 

In the younger, more hopeful minds, again, in most minds that 
can be considered as in a state of growth, German literature is 
taking its due place: in such, and in generations of other such 
that are to follow them, some thankful appreciation of the greatest 
in German literature cannot fail; at all events this feeling “that he 
is great and the greatest, whereby appreciation, and, what alone 
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is of much value, appropriation, first becomes rightly possible. 
To forward such on their way towards appropriating what excel- 
lence this man realized and created for them, somewhat has al- 
ready been done, yet not much; much still waits to be done. 
The field, indeed, is large: there are forty volumes of the most 
significant Writing that has been produced for the last two ceutu- 
ries; there is the whole long Life and heroic Character of him who 
produced them; all this to expatiate over and enquire into; in 
both which departments the deepest thinker, and most far-sighted, 
may find scope enough. 

Nevertheless, in these days of the ten-pound franchise, when 
all the world (perceiving now, like the Irish innkeeper, that 
‘death and destruction are just coming in”) will have itself re- 
presented in parliament; and the wits “of so many are gone in 
this direction to gather wool, and must needs return more or less 
shorn; it were foolish to invite either young or old into great 
depths of thought on such a remote matter; the tendency of which 
is neither for the Reform Bill nor against it, but quietly chrough 
it and beyond it; nowise to prescribe this or that mode of elect- 
ing members, but only to produce a few members worth electing. 
Not for many years (who knows how many!) in these harassed, 
hand-to-mouth circumstances, can the world’s bleared eyes open 
themselves to study the true import of such topics; of this topic 
the highest of such. As things actually stand, some quite cursory 
glances, and considerations close on the surface, to remind a few 
(unelected, unelective) parties interested, that it lies over for study, 
are all that can be attempted here: could we, by any method, in 
any measure, disclose for such the wondrous wonder-working ele- 
ment it hovers in, the fight it is to be studied and inquired after 
in, what is neeedfullest at present were accomplished. 

One class of considerations, near enough the surface, we avoid; 
all that partakes of an elegiac character. True enough, nothing 
can be done or suffered, but there is something to be said, wisely 
or unwisely. ‘The departure of our Greatest contemporary Man 
could not be other than a great event; fitted to awaken, in all 
who with understanding beheld it, feelings sad, but high and 
sacred, of mortality and immortality, of mourning and of triumph; 
far lookings into the Past and into the Future; so many changes, 
fearful and wonderful, of fleeting Time ; glimpses too of the Eter- 
nity these rest on, which knows no change. At the present date 
and distance, however, all this pertains not to us; has been 
uttered elsewhere, or may be left for utterance there. Let us 
consider the Exequies as past; that the high Rogus, with its sweet 
scented wood, amid the wail of music “eloquent to speechless 
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hearts, has flamed aloft, heaven-kissing, in sight of all the Greeks; 
and that now the ashes of the Hero are gathered into their urn, 
and the host has marched onwards to new victories and new toils; 
ever to be mindful of the dead, not to mourn for bim any more. 
The host of the Greeks, in this case, was all thinking Europe: 
whether their funeral games were appropriate and worthy we stop 
not to enquire; the time, in regard to such things, is empty or 
ill provided, and this was what the time could conveniently do. 
All canonization and solemn cremation are gone by; and as yet 
nothing suitable, nothing that does not border upon parody, has 
appeared in their room. A Bentham bequeaths his remains to 
be lectured over in a school of anatomy; and perhaps, even in 
this way, finds, as chief of the Utilitarians, a really nobler funeral 
than any other, which the prosaic age, rich only in crapes and 
hollow scutcheons (of timber as of words), could have afforded 
him. 

The matter in hand being Goethe's Works, and the greatest 
work of every man, or rather the summary and net amount of 
all his works, being the Life he has led, we ask, as the first ques- 
tion :—How it went with Goethe in that matter; what was the 
practical basis, of want and fulfilment, of joy and sorrow, from 
which his spiritual productions grew forth; the characters of 
which they must more or less legibly bear? In which sense, those 
Volumes entitled by him Dichtung und Wahrheit, wherein his per- 
sonal history, what he has thought fit to make known of it, stands 
delineated, will long be valuable. A noble commentary, instruc- 
tive in many ways, lies opened there, and yearly increasing in 
worth and interest; which all readers, now when the true quality 
of it is ascertained, will rejoice that circumstances induced and 
allowed him to write: for surely if old Cellini’s counsel have any 
propriety, it is doubly proper in this case; the autobiographic 
practice he recommends (of which the last century in particular 
has seen so many worthy and worthless examples) was never so 
much in place as here. ‘“ All men, of what rank soever,” thus 
counsels the brave Benvenuto, “ who have accomplished aught 
virtuous or virtuous-like, should, provided they be conscious of 
really good purposes, write down their own life; nevertheless, 
not put hand to so worthy an enterprise till after they have reached 
the age of forty.” All which ukase-regulations Goethe had abun- 
dantly fulfilled—the last as abundantly as any, for he had now 
reached the age of sixty-two. 


* This year, 1811,’ says he, ‘ distinguishes itself for me by per- 
severing outward activity. The Life of Philip Hackert went to press ; 
the papers committed to me all carefully elaborated as the case required. 
By this task I was once more attracted to the South: the occurrences 
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which, at that period, had befallen me there, in Hackert’s company or 
neighbourhood became alive in the imagination ; I had cause to ask Why 
this which I was doing for another should not be attempted for myself ? 
I turned, accordingly, before completion of that volume, to my own 
earliest personal history ; and, in truth, found here that I had delayed 
toolong. The work should have been undertaken while my mother yet 
lived ; thereby had I got nigher those scenes of childhood, and been, by 
her great strength of memory, transported into the midst of them. Now, 
however, must these vanished apparitions be recalled by my own help ; 
and, first, with labour, many an incitement to recollection, like a 
necessary magic-apparatus be devised. ‘To represent the developement 
of achild who had grown to be remarkable, how this exhibited itself 
under given circumstances, and yet how in general it could content the 
student of human nature and his views: such was the thing | had to do. 

“In this sense, unpretendingly enough, to a work treated, with 
anxious fidelity, I gave the name Wahrheit und Dichtung (Truth and 
Fiction) ; deeply convinced that man, in immediate Presence, still more 
in Remembrance, fashions and models the external world according to 
his own peculiarities. 

“« The business, as, with historical studying, and otherwise recalling 
of places and persons, I had much time to spend on it, busied me 
wheresoever | went or stood, at home and abroad, to such a degree that 
my actual condition became like a secondary matter ; though again, on 
all hands, when summoned outwards by occasion, I with full force and 
undivided sense proved myself present.”—Werke xxxii. 62. 


These Volumes, with what other supplementary matter has 
been added to them (the rather as Goethe’s was a life of manifold 
relation, of the widest connection with important or elevated 
persons, not to be carelessly laid before the world, and he 
had the rare good fortune of arranging all things that regarded 
even his posthumous concernment with the existing generation, 
according to his own deliberate judgment), are perhaps likely to 
be, for a long time, our only authentic reference. By the last 
will of the deceased, it would seem, all his papers and effects are 
to lie exactly as they are, till after another twenty years. 


Looking now into these magically-recalled scenes of childhood 
and manhood, the student of human nature will, under all 
manner of shapes, from first to last, note one thing: The singu- 
larly complex Possibility offered from without, yet along with it 
the deep never-failing Force from within, whereby all this is con- 
quered and realized. It was as if accident and primary endow- 
ment had conspired to produce a character on the great scale; a 
will is cast abroad into the widest, wildest element, and gifted 
also in an extreme degree, to prevail over this, to fashion this to its 
own form: in which subordinating and self-fashioning of its cir- 
cumstances, a character properly consists, In external situa- 
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tions, it is true, in occurrences such as could be recited in the 
Newspapers, Goethe’s existence is not more complex than other 
men’s ; outwardly rather a pacific smooth existence : but in his 
inward specialties and depth of faculty and temper, in his posi- 
tion spiritual and temporal towards the world as it was and the 
world as he could have wished it, the observant eye may discern 
complexity, perplexity enough ; an extent of data greater, perhaps, 
than had lain in any life-problem for some centuries. And now, 
as mentioned, the force for solving this was, in like manner, 
granted him in extraordinary measure ; so that we must say, his 
possibilities were faithfully and with wonderful success turned 
into acquisitions ; and this man fought the good fight, not only 
victorious, as all true men are, but victorious without damage, 
and with an ever-increasing strength for new victory, as only great 
and happy men are. Not wounds and loss (beyond fast-healing, 
skin-deep wounds) has the unconquerable to suffer; only ever- 
enduring toil; weariness—from which, after rest, he will rise 
stronger than before. 

Good fortune, what the world calls good fortune, awaits him 
from beginning to end; but also a far deeper felicity than this. 
Such worldly gifts of good fortune are what we called possi- 
bilities : happy he that can rule over them; but doubly unhappy 
he that cannot. Only in virtue of good guidance does that same 
good fortune prove good. Wealth, health, fiery light with 
Proteus manysidedness of mind, peace, honour, length of days : 
with all this you may make no Goethe, but only some Voltaire ; 
with the most that was fortuitous in all this, make only some 
short-lived, unhappy, unprofitable Byron. 

At no period of the World’s History can a gifted man be born 
when he will not find enough to do; in no circumstances come 
into life but there will be contradictions for him to reconcile, 
difficulties which it will task his whole strength to surmount, if 
his whole strength suffice. Everywhere the human soul stands 
between a hemisphere of light and another of darkness; on the 
confines of two everlastingly hostile empires, Necessity and Free- 
will. A pious adage says, “ the back is made for the burden :” 
we inight with no less truth invert it, and say, the burden was 
made for the back. Nay, so perverse is the nature of man, it 
has in all times been found that an external allotment superior to 
the common was more dangerous than one inferior; thus fora 
hundred that can bear adversity, there is hardly one that can bear 
prosperity. 

Of riches, in particular, as of the grossest species of prosperity 
the perils are recorded by all moralists ; and ever, as of old, must 
the sad observation from time to time occur: ‘ Easier for a camel 
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to pass through the eye of a needle!” Riches in a cultured com- 
munity are the strangest of things: a power all-moving, yet which 
any the most powerless and skilless can put in motion; they are 
the readiest of possibilities ; the readiest to become a great blessing 
or a great curse. ‘ Beneath gold thrones and mountains,” says 
Jean Paul, ‘* who knows how many giant spirits lie entombed !” 
The first fruit of riches, especially for the man born rich, is to 
teach him faith in them, and all but hide from him that there is 
any other faith: thus is he trained up in the miserable eye-service 
of what is called Honour, Respectability; instead of a man we 
have but a gigman,—one who “ always kept a gig,” two-wheeled 
or four-wheeled. Consider too what this same gigmanhood 
issues in; consider that first and most stupendous of gigmen, 
Phaeton, the son of Sol, who drove the brightest of all conceiv- 
able gigs, yet with the sorrowfullest result. Alas, Phaeton was 
his father’s heir; born to attain the highest fortune without 
earning it: he had dbui/t no sun-chariot (could not build the 
simplest wheelbarrow), but could and would insist on driving 
one; and so broke his own stiff neck, sent gig and horses spin- 
ning through infinite space, and set the universe on fire !—Or, to 
speak in more modest figures, Poverty, we may say, surrounds a 
man with ready-made barriers, which, if they mournfully gall and 
hamper, do at least prescribe for him and force on him a sort of 
course and goal; a safe and beaten though a circuitous course ; 
great part of his guidance is secure against fatal error, is with- 
drawn from his controul. The rich, again, has his whole life to 
guide, without goal or barrier, save of his own choosing; and, 
tempted as we have seen, is too likely to guide it ill; often, 
instead of walking straight forward, as he might, does but, like 
Jeshurun, wax fat and kick ; in which process, it is clear, not the 
adamantine circle of Necessity whereon the World is built, but 
only his own limb-bones must go to pieces!—Truly, in plain 
prose, if we bethink us what road many a Byron and Mirabeau, 
especially in these latter generations, have gone, it is proof of an 
uncommon inward wealth in Goethe, that the outward wealth, 
whether of money or other happiness which Fortune offered him, 
did in no case exceed the power of Nature to appropriate and 
wholesomely assimilate; that all outward blessedness grew to 
inward strength, and produced only blessed effects for him. 
Those “ gold mountains” of Jean Paul, to the giant that can rise 
above them are excellent, both fortified and speculatory, heights ; 
and do in fact become a throne, where happily they have not been 
a tomb. 

Goethe’s childhood is throughout of riant, joyful character: 
kind plenty, in every sense, security, affection, manifold ex- 
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citement, instruction, encircles him; wholly an element of sun 
and azure, wherein the young spirit, awakening and attaining, 
can on all hands richly unfold itself. A beautiful boy, of earnest, 
lucid, serenely deep nature, with the peaceful completeness yet 
infinite incessant expansiveness of a boy, has, in the fittest eviron- 
ment begun to be: beautiful he looks and moves ; rapid, grace- 
fully prompt, like the son of Maia; wise, noble, like Latona’s 
son: nay (as all men may now see) he is, in very truth, a miniature 
incipient world-poet ; of all heavenly figures the beautifullest we 
know of that can visit this lower earth. Lovely enough shine for 
us those young years in old Teutonic Frankfort; mirrored in the 
far remembrance of the Self-historian, real yet ideal, they are 
among our most genuine poetic Idyls. Nosmallest matter is too 
small for us, when we think who it was that did it or suffered it. 
The little long-clothed urchin, mercurial enough with all his still- 
ness, can throw a whole cargo of new-marketed crockery, piece 
by piece, from the balcony into the street (once the feat is sug- 
gested to him); and comically shatters cheap delf-ware with the 
same right hand, which tragically wrote and hurled forth the 
demonic scorn of Mephistophiles, or as “ right hand” of Faust, 
** smote the universe to ruins.” Neither smile more than enough 
(if thou be wise) that the grey-haired all-experienced man remem- 
bers how the boy walked on the Mayn bridge, and “ liked to 
look at the bright weathercock” on the barrier there. That foolish 
piece of gilt wood, there glittering sun-lit, with its reflex wavering 
in the Mayn waters, is awakening quite another glitter in the 
young gifted soul: is not this foolish sun-lit splendour also, now 
when there is an eye to behold it, one of Nature’s doings? The 
eye of the young seer is here through the paltriest chink, looking 
into the infinite Splendours of Nature,—where, one day, himself 
is to enter and dwell. 

Goethe’s mother appears to have been the more gifted of the 
parents ; a woman of altogether genial character, great spiritual 
faculty and worth; whom the son, at an after time, put old family 
friends in mind of. tis gratifying for us that she lived to witness 
his maturity in works and honours; to know that the little infant 
she had nursed was grown to be a mighty man, the first man of 
his nation and time. In the father, as prosperous citizen of 
Frankfort, skilled in many things, improved by travel, by studies 
both practical and ornamental ; decorated with some diplomatic 
title, but passing » among his ‘books, paintings, collections and 
household possessions, social or intellectual, spiritual or material, 
a quite undiplomatic independent life, we become acquainted 
with a German (not country) but city gentleman of the last cen- 
tury; a character scarcely ever familiar in our Islands; now 
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perhaps almost obsolete among the Germans too. A positive, 
methodical man, sound-headed, honest-hearted, sharp-tempered ; 
with an uncommon share of volition, among other things, so that 
scarcely any obstacle would turn him back, but whatsoever he 
could not mount over he would struggle round, and in any case 
be at the end of his journey : many or all of whose good qualities 
passed also over by inheritance; and, in fairer combination, on 
nobler objects, to the whole world’s profit, were seen a second 
time 1n action. 

Family incidents ; house-buildings, or rebuildings ; arrivals, 
departures; in any case, new-year’s-days and birth-days, are not 
wanting: nor city incidents ; many-coloured tumult of Frankfort 
fairs; Kaisers’ coronations, expected and witnessed; or that glo- 
rious ceremonial of the yearly Pfeiffergericht, wherein the grand- 
father himself plays so imperial a part. World incidents too roll 
forth their billows into the remotest creek, and alter the current 
there. ‘The Earthquake of Lisbon hurls the little Frankfort boy 
into wondrous depths of another sort; enunciating dark theological 
problems, which no theology of his will solve. Direction, in- 
struction, in like manner, awaits him in the Great Frederic’s 
Seven Years’ War; especially in that long billetting of King’s 
Lieutenant Comte de Thorane, with his serjeants and adjutants, 
with his painters and picture-easels, his quick precision and de- 
cision, his “ dry gallantry” and stately Spanish bearing ;—though 
collisions with the “ house-father,” whose German house-stairs 
(though he silently endures the inevitable) were not new-built to 
be made a French highway of; who besides loves not the French, 
but the great invincible Fritz they are striving to beat down. 


Think, for example, of that singular congratulation on the vic- 
tory at Bergen : 


“ So then, at last, after a restless Passion-week, Passion-Friday, 1759, 
arrived. A deep stillness announced the approaching storm. We chil- 
dren were forbidden to leave the house; our father had no rest, and 
went out. The battle began; I mounted to the top story, where 
the field, indeed, was still out of my sight, but the thunder of the cannon 
and the volleys of the small arms could be fully discerned. After some 
hours, we saw the first tokens of the battle, in a row of waggons, 
whereon wounded men, in all sorts of sorrowful dismemberment and 
gesture, were driven softly past us to the Liebfrauen-Kloster, which had 
been changed into a hospital. The compassion of the citizens forthwith 
awoke. Beer, wine, bread, money were given to such as had still 
power of receiving. But when, ere long, wounded and captive Ger- 
mans also were noticed in that train, the pity had no limits ; it seemed as 
if each were bent to strip himself of whatever moveable thing he had, to 
aid his countrymen therewith in their extremity. 


“‘ The prisoners, meanwhile, were the symptom of a battle unpros- 
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perous for the Allies. My father, in his partiality, quite certain that 
these would gain, had the passionate rashness to go out to meet the 
expected visitors; not reflecting that the beaten side would in that case 
have to run over him. He went first into his garden, at the Friedberg 
Gate, where he found all quiet and solitary ; then ventured forth to the 
Bornheim Heath, where soon, however, various scattered outrunners and 
baggage-men came in sight, who took the satisfaction, as they passed, of 
shooting at the boundary-stones, and sent our eager wanderer the rever- 
berated lead singing about his ears. He reckoned it wiser, therefore, 
to come back; and learned, on some inquiry, what the sound of the 
firing might already have taught him, that for the French all went well, 
and no retreat was thought of. Arriving home, full of black humour, 
he quite, at sight of his wounded and prisoner countrymen, lost all com- 
posure. From him also many a gift went out for the passing waggons, 
but only Germans were to taste of it; which arrangement, as Fate had 
so huddled friends and foes together, could not always be adhered to. 

“ Our mother, and we children, who had from the first built upon the 
Count’s word, and so passed a tolerably quiet day, were greatly rejoiced, 
and our mother doubly comforted, as she that morning, on questioning 
the oracle of her jewel-box by the scratch of a needle, had obtained a 
most consolatory answer not only for the present but for the future. 
We wished our father a similar belief and disposition; we flattered him 
what we could, we entreated him to take some food, which he had for- 
borne all day; he refused our caresses and every enjoyment, and retired 
to his room. Our joy, in the meanwhile, was not disturbed; the busi- 
ness was over: the King’s Lieutenant, who to-day, contrary to custom, 
had been on horseback, at length returned; his presence at home was 
more needful than ever. We sprang out to meet him, kissed his hands, 
testified our joy. It seemed to please him greatly. ‘ Well!” said he, 
with more softness than usual, ‘ I am glad too for your sake, dear chil- 
dren.’ He ordered us sweetmeats, sweet wine, every thing the best, 
and went to his chamber, where already a mass of importuners, solici- 
tors, petitioners, were crowded. 

“ We held now a dainty collation; deplored our good father, who 
could not participate therein, and pressed our mother to bring him down ; 
she, however, knew better, and how uncheering such gifts would be to 
him. Meanwhile she had put some supper in order, and would fain 
have sent him up a little to his room; but such irregularity was a thing 
he never suffered, not in extremest cases; so, the sweet gifts being once 

ut aside, she set about entreating him to come down in his usual way. 
He yielded at last, unwillingly, and little did we know what mischief we 
were making ready. The stairs ran free through the whole house, past 
the door of every anti-chamber. Our father, in descending, had to pass 
the Count’s apartments. His anti-chamber was so full of people that 
he had at length resolved to come out, and dispatch several at once ; 
and this happened, alas, just at the instant our father was passing down. 
The Count stept cheerfully out, saluted him, and said: * You will con- 
gratulate us and yourself that this dangerous affair has gone off so hap- 
pily..—* Not at all!’ replied my father, with grim emphasis: ‘I wish 
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they had chaced you to the Devil, had I myself gone too.’ The Count 
held in for a moment, then burst forth with fury: ‘ You shall repent 
this! You shall not’ 7 


Father Goethe, however, has ‘ in the meanwhile quietly de- 
scended,’ and sat down to sup, much cheerfuller than formerly ; 
he little caring, ‘ we little knowing, in what questionable way he 
had rolled the stone from his heart,’ and how official friends 
must interfere, and secret negotiations enough go on, to keep 
him out of military prison, and worse things that might have 
befallen there. On all which may we be permitted once again to 
make the simple reflection: What a plagued and plagueing world, 
with its battles and bombardments, wars and rumours of war 
(which sow or reap no ear of corn for any man), this is! The 
boy, who here watches the musket-vollies and cannon-thunders 
of the great Fritz, shall, as man, witness the siege of Mentz; 
fly with Brunswick Dukes before Doumouriez and his Sans- 
culottes, through a country champed into one red world of mud, 
‘ like Pharaoh’ (for the carriage too breaks down), ‘ through the 
Red Sea; and finally become involved in the universal fire- 
consummation of Napoleon, and by skill defend himself from 
hurt therein !— 

‘The father, with occasional subsidiary private tutors, is his 
son’s schoolmaster; a somewhat pedantic pedagogue, with am- 
bition enough and faithful good will, but more of rigour than of 
insight; who, however, works on a subject that he cannot spoil. 
Languages, to the number of six or seven, with whatsoever per- 
tains to them; histories, syllabuses, knowledges-made-easy ; not 
to speak of dancing, drawing, music, or, in due time, riding 
and fencing: all is taken in with boundless appetite and aptitude ; 
all is but fuel, injudiciously piled, and of wet quality, yet under 
which works an unquenchable Greek-fire that will feed itself 
therewith, that will one day make it al/ clear and glowing. The 
paternal grandmother, recollected as ‘ a pale, thin, ever white 
and clean dressed figure,’ provides the children many a satisfac- 
tion; and at length, on some festive night, the crowning one of a 
puppet-show : whereupon ensues a long course of theatrical spe- 
culatings and practisings, somewhat as delineated, for another 
party, in the first book of Meister’s Apprenticeship; in which 
work, indeed, especially in the earlier portion of it, some shadow 
of the author’s personal experience and culture is more than once 
traceable. ‘Thus Meister’s desperate burnt-offering of his young 
* Poems on various Occasions,’ was the image of a reality which 
took place in Leipzig, made desperately enough, ‘ on the kitchen 
hearth, the thick smoke from which, flowing through the whole 
house, filled our good landlady with alarm,’ 
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Old ‘ Imperial Freetown’ Frankfort is not without its nota- 
bilities, tragic or comic; in any case, impressive and didactic. 
The young heart is filled with boding to look into the Juden-gasse 
(Jew-gate), where squalid painful Hebrews are banished to scour 
old clothes, and in hate, and greed, and Old-Hebrew obstinacy 
and implacability, work out a wonderful prophetic existence, as 
‘a people terrible from the beginning;’ manages, however, to get 
admittance to their synagogue, and see a wedding and a circum 
cision. On its spike, aloft on one of the steeples, grins, for the 
last two hundred years, the bleached skull of a malefactor and 
traitor; properly, indeed, not so much a traitor, as a Radical 
whose Reform Bill could not be carried through. The future 
book-writer also, on one occasion, sees the execution of a book ; 
how the huge printed reams rustle in the flames, are stirred up 
with oven-forks, and fly half-charred aloft, the sport of winds; 
from which half-charred leaves, diligently picked up, he pieces 
himself a copy together, as did many others, and with double 
earnestness reads it, 

As little is the old Freetown deficient in notable men; all ac- 
cessible to a grandson of the Schultheiss, who besides is a youth 
like no other, Of which originals, curious enough, and long 
since ‘ vanished from the sale-catalogues,’ take only these two 
specimens: 


** Von Reineck, of an old-noble house; able, downright, but stitl- 
necked ; a Jean black-brown man, whom I never saw smile. The mis- 
fortune befel him that his only daughter was carried off by a friend of 
the family. He prosecuted his son-in-law with the most vehement 
suit ; and as the courts, in their formality, would neither fast enough, 
nor with force enough obey his vengeance, he fell out with them; and 
there arose quarrel on quarrel, process on process. He withdrew him- 
self wholly into his house and the adjoining garden, lived in a spacious 
but melancholy under-room, where for many years no brush of a painter, 
perhaps scarcely the besom of a maid, had got admittance. Me he 
would willingly endure; had specially recommended me to his younger 
son. His oldest friends, who knew how to humour him, his men of 
business and agents he often had at table: and on such occasions 
failed not to invite me. His board was well furnished, his buffet still 
better. His guests, however, had one torment, a large stove smoking 
out of many cracks. One of the most intimate ventured once to take 
notice of it, and ask the host whether be could stand such an inconve- 
nience the whole winter. He answered, like a second Timon, and 
Heautontimorumenos : “* Would to God this were the worst mischief of 
those that plague me!” Not till late would he be persuaded to admit 
daughter and grandson to his sight: the son-in-law was never more to 
show face before him. 

“ On this brave and unfortunate man my presence had a kind effect ; 
for as he gladly spoke with me, in particular instructed me on poli- 
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tical and state concerns, he seemed himself to feel assuaged and cheered. 
Accordingly, the few old friends who still kept about him, would often 
make use of me when they wished to soothe his indignant humour, and 
persuade him to any recreation. In fact he now more than once went 
out with us, and viewed the neighbourhood again, on which, for so 
many years, he had not turned aneye.” * * * 

“ Hofrath Huisgen, not a native of Frankfort ; of the Reformed reli- 
gion, and thus incapable of public office, of advocacy among the rest, 
which latter, however, as a man much trusted for juristic talent, he, 
under another's signature, contrived quite calmly to practise, as well in 
Frankfort as in the Imperial Courts,—might be about sixty when I hap- 
pened to have writing lessons along with his son, and so came into the 
house. His figure was large; tall without being bony, broad without 
corpulency. His face, deformed not only by small-pox, but wanting 
one of the eyes, you could not look on, for the first time, without 
apprehension. On his bald head he wore always a perfectly white bell- 
shaped cap, (Glockenmiitze) tied at top with a ribbon. His night-gowns, 
of calamanco or damask, were always as if new washed. He inhabited 
a most cheerful suite of rooms on the ground floor in the Allee, and the 
neatness of every thing about him corresponded to it. The high order 
of his books, papers, maps, made a pleasant impression. His son, 
Heinrich Sebastian, who afterwards became known by various writings 
on Art, promised little in his youth. Good-natured but heavy, not rude 
yet artless, and without wish to instruct himself, he sought rather to 
avoid his father, as from his mother he could get whatever he wanted. I, 
on the other hand, came more and more into intimacy with the master 
the more I knew of him. As he meddled with none but important law- 
cases, he had time enough to amuse and occupy himself with other things. 
I had not long been about bim, and listened to his doctrine, till I came 
to observe that in respect of God and the World he stood on the oppo- 
sition side. One of his pet books was, Agrippa de Vanitate Scientiarum ; 
this he particularly recommended me to read, and did therewith set my 
young brain, for a while, into considerabletumult. I, in the joy of youth, 
was inclined to a sort of optimism, and with God or the Gods had now 
tolerably adjusted myself again; for, by a series of years, I had got to 
experience that there is many a balance against evil, that misfortunes are 
things one recovers from, that in dangers one finds deliverance and does 
not always break his neck. On what men did and tried, moreover, I 
looked with tolerance, and found much praiseworthy which my old gen- 
tleman would nowise be content with. Nay, once, as he had been de- 
picting me the world not a little on the crabbed side, I noticed in him 
that he meant still to finish with a trump-card. He shut, as in such 
cases his wont was, the blind left eye close; looked with the other broad 
out ; and said, ina snuffling voice: ‘ Auch in Gott entdeck’ ich Fehler.” 


Of a gentlercharacter is the reminiscence of the maternal 
grandfather, old Schultheiss Textor;* with his gift of prophetic 


* Schultheiss is the title of the chief magistrate in some free-towns and republics, for 
instance, in Berne. It seems to derive itself from Schuld-heissen, and may mean the 
teller of duty, him by whom what should be is hight. 
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dreaming, “ which endowment none of his descendants inherited ;” 
with his kind, mild ways; there as he glides about in his garden, 
at evening, “ in black velvet cap,” trimming “ the finer sort of 
fruit-trees,” with aid of those antique embroidered gloves or 
gauntlets, yearly handed him at the Pfeiffergericht: a soft, spirit- 
looking figure; the farthest out-post of the Past, which behind 
him melts into dim vapour. In Frau von Klestenberg, a reli- 
gious associate of the mother’s, we become acquainted with the 
Schone Seele (Fair Saint) of Meister; she, at an after period, 
studied to convert her Philo, but only very partially succeeded. 
Let us notice also, as a token for good, how the young universal 
spirit takes pleasure in the workshops of handicraftsmen, and 
loves to understand their methods of labouring and of living: 


** My father had early accustomed me to manage little matters for 
him. In particular, it was often my commission to stir up the craftsmen 
he employed; who were too apt to loiter with him; as he wanted to 
have all accurately done, and finally for prompt payment to have the 
price moderated. I came, in this way, into almost all manner of work- 
shops; and as it lay in my nature to shape myself into the circumstances 
of others, to feel every species of human existence, and with satisfaction 
participate therein, I spent many pleasant hours in such places; grew 
to understand the procedure of each, and what of joy and of sorrow, 
advantage or drawback, the indispensable conditions of this or that way 
of life brought with them. * * * The household economy of the va- 
rious crafts, which took its figure and colour from the occupation of 
each, was also silently an object of attention; and so unfolded, so con- 
firmed itself in me the feeling of the equality, if not of all men, yet of 


all men’s situations; existence by itself appearing as the head condition, 
all the rest as indifferent and accidental.” 


And so, amid manifold instructive influences, has the boy grown 
out of boyhood; when now a new figure enters on the scene, 
bringing far higher revelations: 


* As at last the wine was failing, one of them called the maid; but 
instead of her there came a maiden of uncommon, and to see her in this 
environment, of incredible beauty. ‘ What is it?’ said she, after kindly 
giving us good-evening: ‘ the maid is ill and gone to bed: can I serve 
you ?’—‘ Our wine is done,’ said one, ‘ couldst thou get us a couple of 
bottles over the way, it were very good of thee.’-—‘ Do it, Gretchen,’ said 
another, ‘ it is but a cat’s leap. —‘ Surely!’ said she; took a couple of 
empty bottles from the table, and hastened out. Her figure, when she 
turned away from you, was almost prettier than before. The little cap 
sat so neat on the little head, which a slim neck so gracefully united 
with back and shoulders. Everything about her seemed select; and you 
could follow the whole form more calmly, as attention was not now 
attracted and arrested by the true still eyes and the lovely mouth alone.” 


It is at the very threshold of youth that this episode of Gretchen 
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(Margarete, Mar-g’ret’-kin) occurs; the young critic of slim necks 
and true still eyes shall now know something of natural magic, and 
the importance of one mortal to another; the wild-flowing bot- 
tomless sea of human Passion, glorious in Auroral light (which, 
alas, may become infernal lightning), unveils itself a little to 
him. A graceful little episode we reckon it; and Gretchen better 
than most first loves: wholly an innocent, wise, dainty maiden ; 
pure and poor,—who vanishes from us here; but, we trust, in 
some quiet nook of the Rhineland, became wife and mother, and 
was the joy and sorrow of some brave man’s heart,—according as 
it is appointed. To the boy himself it ended painfully, almost 
fatally, had not sickness come to his deliverance; and here too he 
may experience how “ a shadow chases us in all manner of sun- 
shine,” and in this What-d'ye-call-it of Existence the tragic ele- 
ment is not wanting. The name of Gretchen, not her story, 
which had nothing in it of that guilt and terror, has been made 
world-famous in the play of Faust.— 

Leipzig University has the honour of matriculating him, The 
name of his “ propitious mother” she may boast of, but not of 
the reality: alas, in these days, the University of the Universe is 
the only propitious mother of such; all other propitious mothers 
are but unpropitious superannuated dry-nurses fallen bedrid, 
from whom the famished nurseling has to steal even bread and 
water, if he will not die; whom for most part he soon takes leave 
of, giving perhaps (as in Gibbon’s case), for farewell thanks, 
some rough tweak of the nose; and rushes desperate into the 
wide world an orphan. The time is advancing, slower or faster, 
when the bedrid dry-nurse will decease, and be succeeded by a 
walking and stirring wet one. Goethe’s employments and cul- 
ture at Leipzig, lay in quite other groves than the academic: he 
listened to the Ciceronian Ernesti with eagerness, but the life- 
giving word flowed not from his mouth; to the sacerdotal, eclectic- 
sentimental Gellert (the divinity of all tea-table moral philoso 
phers of both sexes); witnessed “ the pure soul, the genuine will 
of the noble mau,” heard “ his admonitions, warnings and entrea- 
ties, uttered in a somewhat hollow and melancholy tone,”—and 
then the Frenchman say to it all, Laissez le faire, il nous forme 
des dupes. “ In logic it seemed to me very strange that I must 
now take up those spiritual operations which from of old I had 
executed with the utmost convenience, and tatter them asunder, 
insulate, and as if destroy them, that their right employment might 
become plain to me. Of the Thing, of the World, of God, I fan- 
cied I knew almost about as much as the Doctor himself; and he 
seemed to me, in more than one place, to hobble dreadfully 
(gewaltig zu hapern).” 
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However, he studies to some profit with the Painter Oeser; 
hears, one day, at the door, with horror, that there is no lesson, 
for news of Winkelmann’s assassination have come. With the 
ancient Gottsched, too, he has an interview: alas, it is a young 
Zeus come to dethrone old Saturn, whose time in the literary hea- 
ven is nigh run; for on Olympus itself, one Demiurgus passeth 
away and another cometh. Gottsched had introduced the reign 
of water, in all shapes liquid and solid, and long gloriously pre- 
sided over the same; but now there is enough of it, and the 
“ rayless majesty” (had he been prophetic) here beheld the rayed 
one, before whom he was to melt away: 


“ We announced ourselves. The servant led us into a large room, 
and said his master would come immediately. Whether we misinter- 
preted a motion he made I cannot say; at any rate, we fancied he had 
beckoned us to advance into an adjoining chamber. We did advance, 
and to a singular scene ; for, at the same moment, Gottsched, the huge 
broad gigantic man, entered from the opposite door, in green damask 
nightgown, lined with red taffeta; but his enormous head was bald and 
without covering. This, however, was the very want to be now supplied : 
for the servant came springing in at a side-door, with a full-bottomed 
wig on his hand (the locks fell down to his elbow), and held it out, with 
terrified gesture, to his master. Gottsched, without uttering the smallest 
complaint, lifted the head-gear with his left hand from the servant's 
arm; and very deftly swinging it up to its place on the head, at the same 
time, with his right hand, gave the poor man a box on the ear, which, 
as is seen in comedies, dashed him spinning out of the apartment; 
whereupon the respectable-looking Patriarch quite gravely desired us to 


be seated, and with proper dignity went through a tolerably long dis- 
course.” 


In which discourse, however, it is_likely, little edification for 
the young inquirer could lie. Already by multifarious discoursings 
and readings he has convinced himself, to his despair, of the wa- 
tery condition of the Gottschedic world, and how “ the Noachide 
(Noaheid) of Bodmer is a true symbol of the deluge that has 
swelled up round the German Parnassus,” and in literature as in 
philosophy there is neither landmark nor loadstar. Here, too, he 
resumes his inquiries about religion, falls into “ black scruples” 
about most things, and in “ the bald and feeble deliverances” pro- 
pounded him, has sorry comfort. Outward things, moreover, go 
not as they should: the copious philosophic harlequinades of that 
wag Beyrish, “‘ with the long nose,” unsettle rather than settle; as 
do, in many ways, other wise and foolish mortals of both sexes: 
matters grow worse and worse. He falls sick, becomes wretched 
enough; yet unfolds withal ‘ an audacious humour which feels 
itself superior to the moment, not only fears no danger, but even 
wilfully courts it.” And thus, somewhat in a wrecked state, he 
quits his propitious mother, and returns home. 
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Nevertheless let there be no reflections: he must now in 
earnest get forward with his Law, and on to Strasburg to com- 
plete himself therein; so has the paternal judgment arranged it. 
A Lawyer, the thing in these latter days called Lawyer, of a man 
in whom ever bounteous Nature has sent us a Poet for the World! 
O blind mortals, blind over what lies closest to us, what we 
have the truest wish to see! In this young colt that caprioles 
there in young lustihood, and snuffs the wind with an ‘ audacious 
humour, rather dangerous-looking, no Sleswick Dobbin, to rise 
to dromedary stature, and draw three tons avoirdupois (of street- 
mud or whatever else), has been vouchsafed ; but a winged mira- 
culous Pegasus to carry us to the heavens!—Whereon too (if we 
consider it) many a heroic Bellerophon shall, in times coming, 
mouut, and destroy Chimeras, and deliver afflicted nations on the 
lower earth. 

Meanwhile, be this as it may, the youth is gone to Strasburg 
to prepare for the examen rigorosum ; though, as it turned out, 
for quite a different than the Law one. Confusion enough is in his 
head and heart; poetic objects too have taken root there, and will 
not rest till they have worked themselves into form, “ These,” 
says he, “‘ were Gotz von Berlichingen and Faust. The written 
Life of the former had seized my inmost soul. The figure of a 
rude well-meaning self-helper, in wild anarchic time, excited my 
deepest sympathy. ‘The impressive puppet-show Fable of the 
other sounded and hummed through me many-toned enough.” — 
** Let us withdraw, however,” subjoins he, “ into the free air, to 
the high broad platform of the Minster; as if the time were still 
here, w when we young ones often rendevoused thither to salute, with 
full rummers, the sinking sun.” They had good telescopes with 
them; “ and one friend after another searched out the spot in the 
distance which had become the dearest to him; neither was 
I without a little eye-mark of the like, which, though it rose not 
conspicuous in the landscape, drew me to it beyond all else with 
a kindly magic.” This alludes, we perceive, to that Alsatian 
Vicar of Wakefield, and his daughter the fair Frederike; concern- 
ing which matter a word may not be useless here. Exception 
has been taken by certain tender souls, of the all-for-love sort, 
against Goethe’s conduct in this matter. He flirted with his bloom- 
ing blue-eyed Alsatian, she with him, innocently enough, thought- 
lessly enough, till they both came to love each other; and then, 
when the marrying point began to grow visible in the distance, 
he stopt short, and would no farther. Adieu, he cried, and waved 
his lilly hand. “ The good Frederike was weeping; I too 7 
sick enough at heart.” Whereupon arises the question: 
Goethe a bad man; or is he not a bad man? Alas, ae 
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souls! if this world were all a wedding dance, and thou shalt 
never come into collision with thow wi/t, what a new improved 
time we had of it! It is man’s miserable lot, in the meanwhile 
to eat and labour as well as wed: alas, how often, like Corporal 
Trim, does he spend the whole night ; one moment, dividing the 
world into two halves with his fair Beguine; next moment re- 
membering that he has only a knapsack and fifteen florins to 
divide with any one! Besides, you do not consider that our dear 
Frederike, whom we too could weep for if it served, had a sound 
German heart within her stays; had furthermore abundance of 
work to do, and not even leisure to die of love; above all, that 
at this period, in the country parts of Alsatia, there were no cir- 
culating library novels. 

With regard to the false one’s cruelty of temper, who, if we 
remember, saw a ghost in broad noon, that day he rode away 
from her, let us, on the other hand, hear Jung Stilling, for he also 
had experience thereof at this very date. Poor Jung, a sort of 
German Dominie Sampson, awkward, honest, irascible, “in old- 
fashioned clothes and bag-wig,” who had been several things, 
charcoal-burner, and, in repeated alternation, tailor and school- 
master, was now come to Strasburg to study medicine; with 
purse long-necked, yet with head that had brains in it, and heart 
full of trust in God. A pious soul, who if he did afterwards 
write books on the Nature of Departed Spirits, also restored to 
sight (by his skill in eye-operations) above two thousand poor blind 
persons, without fee or reward, even supporting many of them in 
the hospital at his own expense, 


«There dined,” says he, “at this table about twenty people, whom 
the two comrades saw one after the other enter. One especially, 
with large bright eyes, magnificent brow, and fine stature, walked 
(muthig) gallantly in. He drew Herr Troost’s and Stilling’s eyes 
on him; Herr Troost said, ‘that must be a superior man.’ Stilling 
assented, yet thought they would both have much vexation from him, 
as he looked like one of your wild fellows. This did Stilling infer from 
the frank style which the student had assumed; but here be was far 
mistaken. They found, meanwhile, that this distinguished individual 
was named Herr Goethe. 

“Herr Troost whispered to Stilling, ‘Here it were best one sat 
seven days silent.’ Stilling felt this truth; they sat silent, therefore, 
and no one particularly minded them, except that Goethe now and then 
hurled over (heriiberwilzte) a look: he sat opposite Stilling, and bad 
the government of the table without aiming at it. 

“‘ Herr Troost was neat, and dressed in the fashion; Stilling likewise 
tolerably so. He had a dark brown coat with fustian under garments ; 
only that a scratch-wig also remained to him, which, among his bag- 
wigs, he would wear out. This he had put on one day, and came 
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Else can your comfort be but small, 
Good hap scarce have beginning: 
For Vice is hurtful unto man, 

In Virtue lies his surest plan,” 


or, to give it in the original words, the emphasis of which no 
foreign idiom can imitate: 


“ Die Tugend ist das hochste Gut, 
Das Laster Weh dem Menschen thut !” 


In which emphatic couplet, does there not, as the critics say in 
other cases, lie the essence of whole volumes, such as we have 
read ?— 

Goethe’s far most important relation in Strasburg was the ac- 
cidental temporary one with Herder; which issued, indeed, in a 
more permanent, though at no time an altogether intimate one. 
Herder, with much to give, had always something to require; 
living with him seems never to have been wholly a sinecure. 
Goethe and he moreover were fundamentally different, not to say 
discordant; neither could the humour of the latter be peculiarly 
sweetened by his actual business in Strasburg, that of undergoing 
a surgical operation on “ the lachrymatory duct,” and, above all, 
an unsuccessful one: 


“* He was attending the prince of Holstein-Eutin, who laboured under 
mental distresses, on a course of travel; and had arrived with him at 
Strasburgh. Our society, so soon as his presence there was known, 
felt a strong wish to get near him; which happiness, quite unexpectedly 
and by chance, befel me first. I had gone to the Inn zum Geist, visiting 
I forget what stranger of rank. Just at the bottom of the stairs I came 
upon a man, like myself about to ascend, whom by his look I could 
take to be aclergyman. His powdered hair was fastened up into a round 
lock, the black coat also distinguished him; still more a long black 
silk mantle, the end of which he had gathered together and stuck into 
his pocket. This in some measure surprising, yet on the whole gallant 
and pleasing figure, of whom I had already heard speak, left me no 
doubt but it was the famed Traveller; and my address soon convinced 
him that he was known to me. He asked my name, which could be 
of no significance to him; however my openness seemed to give plea- 
sure, for he replied to it in friendly style, and as we stept up stairs 
forthwith showed himself ready for a lively communication. Our visit 
also was to the same party; and before separating I begged permission 
to wait upon himself, which he kindly enough accorded me. I delayed 
not to make repeated use of this preferment; and was the longer the 
more attracted towards him. He had something softish in his manner, 
which was fit and dignified, without strictly being bred. A round face; 
a fine brow ; a somewhat short blunt nose; a somewhat projected, yet 
highly characteristic, pleasant, amiable mouth, Under black eye-brows, 
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therewith to dinner. Nobody took notice of it, except Herr Waldberg 
of Vienna. ‘That gentleman looked at him, and as he had already 
heard that Stilling was greatly taken up about religion, he began, and 
asked him Whether he thought Adam in Paradise had worn a scratch- 
wig? All laughed heartily, except Salzman, Goethe, and Troost, these 
did not laugh. In Stilling wrath rose and burnt, and he answered : 
‘Be ashamed of this jest; such a trivial thing is not worth laughing 
at!’ But Goethe struck in and added: ‘Try a man first whether he 
deserves mockery. It is devil-like to fall upon an honest-hearted person 
who has injured nobody, and make sport of him!’ From that time 
Herr Goethe took up Stilling, visited him, liked him, made friendship 
and brothership with him, and strove by all opportunities to do him 
kindness. Pity that so few are acquainted with this noble man in re- 
spect of his heart !’* 


Here, indeed, may be the place to mention, that this noble 
man, in respect of his heart, and goodness and badness, is not 
altogether easy to get acquainted with; that innumerable persons, 
of the man-milliner, parish-clerk, and circulating-library sort, will 
find him a hard nut to crack. Hear in what questionable man- 
ner, so early as the year 1773, he expresses himself towards Herr 
Sulzer, whose beautiful hypothesis, that “‘ Nature meant, by the 
constant influx of satisfactions streaming in upon us, to fashion 
our minds, on the whole, to softness and sensibility,” he will not 
leave a leg to stand on. ‘ On the whole,” says he, “ she does no 
such thing; she rather, God be thanked, hardens her genuine 
children against the pains and evils she incessantly prepares for 
them; so that we name him the happiest man who is the strongest 
to make front against evil, to put it aside from him, and in de- 
fiance of it go the road of his own will.” “ Man’s art in all situa- 
tions is to fortify himself against Nature, to avoid her thousand- 
fold ills, and only to enjoy his measure of the good; till at length 
he manages to include the whole circulation of his true and fac- 
titious wants in a palace, and fix as far as possible all scattered 
beauty and felicity within his glass walls, where accordingly he 
grows ever the weaker, takes to ‘joys of the soul,’ and his 
powers, roused to their natural exertion by no contradiction, 
melt away into” (horresco referens)—* Virtue, Benevolence, Sen- 
sibility!” In Goethe’s Writings, too, we all know the moral 
lesson is seldom so easily educed as one would wish. Alas, how 
seldom is he so direct in tendency as his own plain-spoken mo- 
ralist at Plundersweilern: 


** Dear Christian people, one and all, 
When will you cease your sinning ? 


* Stilling’s Wanderschaft. Berlin and Leipzig. 1778. 
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along, better or worse, in pitiful discontent, not yet in decisive 
desperation, as through a dim day of languor, sultry and sunless. 
Already too on the horizon might be seen clouds, might be heard 
murmurs, which by and by proved themselves of an electric cha- 
racter, and were to cool and clear that same sultriness in wondrous 
deluges. 

Toa man standing in the midst of German literature, and look- 
ing out thither for his highest good, the view was troubled perhaps 
with various peculiar perplexities. For two centuries, German 
literature had lain in the sere leaf. The Luther, “ whose words 
were half battles,” and such half battles as could shake and over- 
set half Europe with their cannonading, had long since gone to 
sleep; and all other words were but the miserable bickering of 
(theological) camp-suttlers in quarrel over the stripping of the 
slain. Ulrich Hutten slept silent, in the little island of the 
Zurich Lake; the weary and heavy-laden had wiped the sweat 
from his brow, and laid him down to rest there: the valiant, fire- 
tempered heart, with all its woes and loves and loving indigna- 
tions, mouldered, cold, forgotten; with such a pulse no new 
heart rose to beat. The tamer Opitzes and Flemmings of a suc- 
ceeding era had, in like manner, long fallen obsolete. One un- 
happy _ generation after another of “pedants, “ rhizophagous,” 
living on roots, Greek or Hebrew; of farce-writers, gallant-verse 
writers, journalists, and other jugglers of nondescript sort wan- 
dered in nomadic wise, whither provender was to be had; among 
whom, if a passionate Gunther go with some emphasis to ruin; if 
an illuminated ‘Thomasius, earlier than the general herd, deny 
witchcraft, we are to esteem it a felicity. This too, however, has 
passed; and now, in manifold enigmatical signs, a new Time an- 
nounces itself. Well-born Hagedorns, munificent Gleims have 
again rendered the character of Author honourable; the polish of 
correct, assiduous Rabeners and Ramlers have smoothed away the 
old impurities; a pious Klopstock, to the general enthusiasm, 
rises anew into something of seraphic music, though by methods 
wherein he can have no follower; the brave spirit of a Lessing 
pierces, in many a life-giving ray, through the dark inertness: 
Germany has risen to a level with Europe, is henceforth partici- 
pant of all European influences ; nay it is now appointed, though 
not yet ascertained, that Germany is to be the leader of spiritual 
Europe. A deep movement agitates the universal mind of Ger- 
many, though as yet no one sees towards what issue; only that 
heavings and eddyings, confused, conflicting tendencies, work un- 
quietly every where; the movement is begun and will not stop, 
but the course of it is yet far from ascertained. Even to the 
young man now looking on with such anxious intensity had this 
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a pair of coal-black eyes, which failed not of their effect, though one of 
them was wont to be red and inflamed.” 


With this gifted man, by five years his senior, whose writings 
had already given him a name, and announced the much that lay 
in him, the open-hearted disciple could manifoldly communicate, 
learning and enduring. Ere long, under that “ softish manner,” 
there disclosed itself a “ counter-pulse” of causticity, of ungentle, 
almost noisy banter; the blunt nose was too often curled in an 
adunco-suspensive manner. Whatsoever of self-complacency, 
of acquired attachment and insight, of self-sufficiency well or ill 
grounded, lay in the youth, was exposed, we can fancy, to the 
severest trial. In Herder too, as in an expressive microscosm, he 
might see imaged the whole wild world of German literature, of 
European Thought; its old workings and mis-workings, its best 
recent tendencies and efforts; what its past and actual wasteness, 
perplexity, confusion worse confounded, was. In all which, more- 
over, the bantered, yet imperturbably inquiring brave young man 
had quite other than a theoretic interest, being himself minded 
to dwell there. It is easy to conceive that Herder’s presence, 
stirring up in that fashion so many new and old matters, would 
mightily aggravate the former “ fermentation ;” and thereby, it is 
true, unintentionally or not, forward the same towards clearness. 

In fact, with the hastiest glance over the then position of the 
world spiritual, we shall find that as Disorder is never wanting, 
(and for the young spiritual hero, who is there only to destroy Dis- 
order and make it Order, can least of all be wanting,) so, at the 
present juncture, it specially abounded. Why dwell on this often 
delineated Epoch? Over all Europe the reign of Earnestness 
had now wholly dwindled into that of Dilettantism. The voice of 
a certain modern “ closet logic,” which called itself, and could 
not but call itself, Philosophy, had gone forth, saying, Let there 
be darkness, and there was darkness. No Divinity any longer 
dwelt in the world; and as men cannot do without a Divinity, a 
sort of terrestrial upholstery one had been got together, and 
named Taste, with medallic virtuosi and picture coguoscenti, and 
enlightened letter and belles-lettres men enough for priests. To 
which worship, with its stunted formularies and hungry results, 
must the earnest mind, like the hollow and shallow one, adjust 
itself,as best might be. ‘To a new man, no doubt, the Earth is al- 
ways new, never wholly without interest. Knowledge, were it 
only that of dead languages, or of dead actions, the foreign tradi- 
tion of what others had acquired and done, was still to be searched 
after; fame might be enjoyed if procureable; above all, the culi- 
nary and brewing arts remained in pristine completeness, their 
results could be relished with pristine vigour. LLife lumbered 
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very task been allotted: To find it a course and set it flowing 
thereon. 

Whoever will represent this confused revolutionary condition 
of all things, has but to fancy how it would act on the most sus- 
ceptive and comprehensive of living minds; what a Chaos he had 
taken in, and was dimly struggling to body forth into a Creation. 
Add to which his so confused, contradictory, personal condition ; 
appointed by a positive father to be practitioner of Law, by a still 
more positive mother (old Nature herself) to be practitioner of 
Wisdom, and Captain of spiritual Europe; we have confusion 
enough for him, doubts economic and doubts theologic, doubts 
moral and aesthetical, a whole world of confusion and doubt. 

Nevertheless to the young Strasburg student the gods had 
given their most precious gift, which is worth all others, without 
which all others are worth nothing; a seeing eye and a faithful 
loving heart : 

“« Er hatt’ ein Auge treu und klug, 
Und war auch hebevoll genug, 
Zu schauen manches klar und rein, 
Und wieder alles gu zu machen sein ; 
Hatt’ auch eine Zunge die sich ergoss, 
Und leicht und fein nm Worte fioss ; 
Dess thaten die Musen sich erfreun, 
Wollten thn zum Meistersiinger weihn.”* 


A mind of all-piercing vision, of sunny strength, not made to 
ray out darker darkness, but to bring warm sunlight, all purifying, 
all uniting. A clear, invincible mind, and “ consecrated to be 
Master-singer” im quite another guild than that Niirnberg one. 
His first literary productions fall in his twenty-third year; 
Werter, the most celebrated of these, in his twenty-fifth. Of 
which wonderful Book, and its now recognized character as poetic 
(and prophetic) utterance of the World’s Despair, it is needless 
to repeat what has elsewhere been written. This and Gotz von 
Berlichingen, which also, as a poetic looking back into the past, 
was a word for the world, have produced incalculable effects ;— 
which now, indeed, however some departing echo of them may 
linger in the wrecks of our own Moss-trooper and Satanic Schools, 
do at length all happily lie behind us. Some trifling incidents at 
Wetzlar, and the suicide of an unhappy acquaintance were the 
means of “ crystallizing” that wondrous, perilous stuff, which the 
young heart oppressively held dissolved in it, into this world- 
famous, and as it proved world-medicative Werter. He had gone 


* Hans Sachsens Poetische Sendung (Goethe's Werke, XIII.) ; a beautiful piece (a 
very Hans Sachs beatified, both in character and style), which we wish there was any 
possibility of translating. 
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to Wetzlar with an eye still to Law; which now, however, was 
abandoned, never to be resumed. ‘Thus did he too, “ like Saul the 
son of Kish, go out to seek his father’s asses, and instead thereof 
find a kingdom.” 


With the completion of these two Works (a completion in 
every sense, for they were not only emitted, but speedily also de- 
mitted, and seen over, and left behind), commences what we can 
specially call his Life, his activity as Man. The outward parti- 
culars of it, from this point where his own Narrative ends, have 
been briefly summed up in these terms : 


“In 1776, the Heir-apparent of Weimar was passing through Frankfort, 
on which occasion, by the intervention of some friends, he waited upon 
Goethe. The visit must have been mutually agreeable ; for a short time 
afterwards the young author was invited to court; apparently to contri- 
bute his assistance in various literary institutions and arrangements then 
proceeding or contemplated; and in pursuance of this honourable call, 
he accordingly settled at Weimar, with the title of Legationsrath, and 
the actual dignity of a place in the Collegium (Council). The connec- 
tion begun under such favourable auspices, and ever afterwards continued 
under the like or better, has been productive of important consequences, 
not only to Weimar but to all Germany. The noble purpose undertaken 
by the Duchess Amelia was zealously forwarded by the young Duke on 
his accession; under whose influence, supported and directed by his new 
Councillor, this inconsiderable state has gained for itself a fairer distinc- 
tion than any of its larger, richer, or more warlike neighbours. By de- 
grees whatever was brightest in the genius of Germany had been gathered 
to this little court; a classical theatre was under the superintendence 
of Goethe and Schiller; here Weiland taught and sung; in the pulpit 
was Herder; and, possessing such a four, the small town of Weimar, 
some five-and-twenty years ago, might challenge the proudest capital of 
the world to match it in intellectual wealth. Occupied so profitably to 
his country, and honourably to himself, Goethe continued rising in favour 
with his Prince; by degrees a political was added to his literary trust ; 
in 1779 he became Privy Councillor; President in 1782; and at length 
after his return from Italy, where he had spent two years in varied stu- 
dies and observation, he was appointed Minister; a post which he only 
a few years ago resigned, on his final retirement from public affairs.” 
Notable enough that littke Weimar should, im this particular, 
have brought back, as it were, an old Italian Commonwealth into 
the nineteenth century! For the Petrarcas and Bocaccios, 
though reverenced as Poets, were not supposed to have lost their 
wits as men; but could be employed in the highest services of 
the state, not only as fit, but as the fittest, to discharge these. 
Very different with us, where Diplomatists and Governors can be 
picked up from the highways, or chosen in the manner of blind- 
man’s-butf (the first figure you clutch, say rather that clutches 
VOL. X. INO. XIX. D 
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you, will make a governor); and, even inextraordinary times, it 
is thought much if a Milton can become Latin Clerk under some 
* Bulstrode Whitelock, and be called “ one Mr, Milton.” As if 
the poet, with his poetry, were no other than a pleasant mounte- 
bank, with faculty of a certain ground-and-lofty tumbling which 
would amuse; for which you must throw him a few coins, a little 
flattery, otherwise he would not amuse you with it. As if there 
were any talent whatsoever; above all, as if there were any talent 
of Poetry (by the consent of all ages the highest talent, and some- 
times pricelessly high), the first foundation of which were not 
even these two things (properly but one thing): intellectual 
Perspicacity, with force and honesty of Will. Which two, do 
they not, in their simplest quite naked form, constitute the very 
equipment a Man of Business needs; the very implements whereby 
all business, from that of the delver and ditcher to that of the 
legislator and imperator, is accomplished ; as in their noblest con- 
centration they are still the moving faculty of the Artist and 
Prophet! 

To Goethe himself, this connection with Weimar opened the 
happiest course of life, which probably the age he lived in could 
have yielded him. Moderation yet abundance; elegance without 
luxury or sumptuosity: Art enough to give a heavenly firmament 
to his existence; Business enough to give it a solid earth, In 
his multifarious duties, he comes in contact with all manner of 
men; gains experience and tolerance of all men’s ways. A fa- 
culty hke his, which could master the highest spiritual problems, 
and conquer Evil Spirits in their own domain, was not likely to be 
foiled by such when they put on the simpler shape of material 
clay. ‘The greatest of Poets is also the skilfullest of Managers: 
the little terrestrial Weimar trust committed to him prospers ; and 
one sees with a sort of smile, in which may lie a deep seriousness, 
how the Jena Museums, University arrangements, Weimar Art-ex- 
hibitions and Palace-buildings, are guided smoothly on, by a hand 
which could have worthily swayed imperial sceptres. ‘The world, 
could it entrust its imperial sceptres to such hands, were blessed: 
nay to this man, without the world’s consent given or asked, a still 
higher function had been committed. But on the whole, we name 
his external life happy, among the happiest, in this, that a noble 
princely Courtesy could dwell in it based on the worship, by speech 
and practice of ‘I'ruth only (for his victory, as we said above, was 
so complete, as almost to hide that there had been a struggle), 
and the worldly could praise him as the most agreeable of men, 
and the spiritual as the highest and clearest; but happy above all, 
in this, that it forwarded him, as no other could have done, in his 
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inward life, the good or evil hap of which was alone of perma- 
nent importance. 


The inward life of Goethe, onwards from this epoch, lies no- 
bly recorded in the long series of his Writings. Of these, mean- 
while, the great bulk of our E nglish world has nowise yet got to 

such understanding and mastery, that we could, with much hope of 

profit, go into a critical examination of their merits and charac- 
teristics. Such a task can stand over till the day for it arrive; be 
it in this generation, or the next, or after the next. What ‘has 
been elsewhere already set forth suffices the present want, or 
needs only to be repeated and enforced; the expositor of Ger- 
man things must say, with judicious Zanga in the play: “ First 
recover that, then shalt thou know more.” A glance over the 
grand outlines of the matter, and more especially under the aspect 
suitable to these days, can alone be in place here. 

In Goethe’s Works, chronologically arranged, we see this above 
all things: A mind working itself into clearer and clearer free- 
dom; gaining a more and more perfect dominion of its world. 
The pestilential fever of Scepticism runs through its stages: but 
happily it ends and disappears at the last stage, “not in death, not 
in chronic malady (the commonest way), but in clearer, henceforth 
invulnerable health. Werter we called the voice of the world’s 
despair: passionate uncontroulable is this voice; not yet melo- 
dious and supreme,—as nevertheless we at length hear it in the 
wild apocalyptic Faust: like a death-song of departing worlds ; 
no voice of joyful “ morning stars singing together ” over a Crea- 
tion; but of red nigh- extinguished “midnight stars, in spheral 
swan-melody, proclaiming : It is ended! 

What follows, in the next period, we might, for want of a fitter 
term, call Pagan or Ethnic in character; meaning thereby an an- 
thropomorphic character, akin to that of old Greece and Rome. 
Wilhelm Meister is of that stamp: warm, hearty, sunny human 
Endeavour; a free recognition of Life in its depth, variety and 
majesty; as yet no Divinity recognized there. The famed Vene- 
tian Epigrams are of the like Old-Ethnic tone: musical, joy- 
fully strong; true, yet not the whole truth, and sometimes in their 
blunt realism, jarring on the sense. As in this, oftener cited 
perhaps, by a certain class of wise men, than the due proportion 
demanded: 

* Why so bustleth the People and crieth? Would find itself victual, 

Children too would beget, feed on the best may be had: 

Mark in thy notebooks, Traveller, this, and at home go do likewise ; 

Farther reacheth no man, make he what stretching he will.” 


D2 
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Doubt, reduced into Denial, now lies prostrate under foot: the 
fire has done its work, an old world is in ashes; but the smoke 
and the flame are blown away, and a sun again shines clear over 
the ruin, to raise therefrom a new nobler verdure and flowrage. 
Till at length, in the third or final period, melodious Reverence 
becomes triumphant; a deep all-pervading Faith, with mild voice, 
grave as gay, speaks forth to us in a Meisters Wanderjahre, in 
a West-Ostlicher Divan; in many a little Zahme Xenie, and true- 
hearted little rhyme, “ which,” it has been said, “ for pregnancy 
and genial significance, except in the Hebrew Scriptures, you 
will nowhere match.” As here, striking in almost at a venture: 


“¢ Like as a Star, 
That maketh not haste, 
That taketh not rest, 
Be euch one fulfilling 
His god-given Hest.'* 


* Wie das Gestirn, 
Ohne Hast, 
Aber ohne Rast, 
Drehe sich jeder 
Um die eigne Last. 
So stands it in the original; hereby, however, hangs a tale: 

“ A fact,” says one of our fellow labourers in this Germay vineyard, “ has but now 
come to our knowledge, which we take pleasure and pride in stating. Fifteen English- 
men, entertaining that high consideration for the good Goethe, which the labours and 
high deserts of a long life usefully employed so richly merit from all mankind, have 
presented him with a highly wrought Seal, as a token of their veneration. We must 
puss over the description of the gift, for it would be too elaborate ;” suffice it to say, 
that amid tasteful carving and emblematic embossing enough, stood these words en- 
graven. on a gold belt, on the four sides respectively: To the German Master: From 
friends in England : 28th August : 1831; finally, that the impression was a star encircled 
with a serpent-of-etcrnity, and this motto: Ohne Hust Aber Ohne Rast, 

** The following is the letter which accompanied it : 


“ To the Poet Goethe, on the 28th of August, 183). 

** Sir,—Among the friends whom this so interesting Anniversary calls round you, 
may we ‘ English friends,’ in thought and symbolically, since personally it is impos- 
sible, present ourselves to offer you our affectionate congratulations. We hope you 
will do us the honour to accept this little Birth-Day Gift, which, as a true testimony of 
our feelings, may not be without value. 

“« We said to ourselves: As it is always the highest duty and pleasure to show reve- 
rence to whom reverence is due, and our chief, perhaps our only benefactor is he who 
by act and word instructs us in wisdom,—so we, undersigned, feeling towards the Poet 
Goethe as the spiritually taught towards their spiritual teacher, are desirous to express 
.that sentiment openly and in common ; for which end we have determined to solicit 
his acceptance of a small English gift, proceeding from us all equally, ou his approach- 
ing birth-day ; that so while the venerable man still dwells among us, some memorial of 
the gratitude we owe him, and think the whole world owes him, may not be wanting. 

** And thus our little tribate, perhaps among the purest that men could offer to man, 
now stands in visible shape, and begs to be received, May it be welcome, and speak 
permanently of a most close relation, though wide seas flow between the parties ! 

“We pray that many years may be added to a life so glorious, that all happiness 
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Or this small Couplet, which the reader, if he will, may substi- 
tute for whole horse-loads of Essays on the Origin of Evil; a 
spiritual manufacture which in these enlightened times ought ere 
now to have gone out of fashion: 


** « What shall I teach thee, the foremost thing ?’ 
Could’st teach me off my own Shadow to spring!” 


Or the pathetic picturesqueness of this: 


“* A rampart-breach is every Day, 
Which many mortals are storming : 
Fall in the gap who may, 

Of the slain no heap is forming. 


“* Eine Bresche ist jeder Tag. 
Die viele Menschen erstiirmen ; 
Wer da auch fallen mag, 
Die Todten sich nicmals thiirmen.” 


In such spirit, and with eye that takes in all provinces of 
human Thought, Feeling and Activity, does the Poet stand forth 
as the true prophet of his time; victorious over its contradiction, 
possessor of its wealth ; embodying the noblenesses of the past 
into a new whole, into a new vital nobleness for the present and 
the future. Antique nobleness in all kinds, yet worn with new 


clearness; the spirit of it is preserved and again revealed in 
shape, when the former shape and vesture had become old (as 
vestures do), and was dead and cast forth; and we mourned as if 
the spirit too were gone. This, we are aware, is a high saying; 


may be yours, and strength given to complete your high task, even as it has hitherto 
proceeded, like a star, without haste, yet without rest. 
“ We remain, Sir, your friends and Servants, 
“ Firreen Encrisumen.” 

« The wonderful old man, to whom distant and unknown friends had paid such ho- 
mage, could not but be moved at sentiments expressed in such terms... We bear that he 
values the token highly, and has condescended to return the following lines for 
answer :— 

« Den Funrzeun Encuscuen Freunpen, 

Worte die der Dichter spricht, 

Treu, in heimischen Besivken, 
Wirken gleich, doch weiss er nicht 

Ob sie in die Ferne wirken, 
Britten! habt sie aufgefasst : 

* Thiitigen Sinn, das Thun geciigelt ; 
Stetig Streben ohne Hast ;’ 

Und so wollt Ihrs denn besiegelt ! 

“* Weimar, d. 28ten August, 1831.” Gortue.”” 

( Fraser's Magazine, XXII. 447.) 

And thus, as it chanced, was the poct’s last birth-day celebrated by an outward 
ceremony of a peculiar kind ; wherein, tov, it is to be hoped, might lie some inward 
meaning and sincerity. 
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applicable to no other man living, or that has lived for some two 
centuries ; ranks Goethe, not only as the highest man of his time, 
but as a man of universal ‘Time, important "for all generations— 
one of the landmarks in the History of Men. 

Thus, from our point of view, does Goethe rise on us as the 
Uniter, and victorious Reconciler, of the distracted clashing ele- 
ments of the most distracted and divided age that the wor Id has 
witnessed since the Introduction of the Christian Religion ; to 
which old chaotic Era, of world-confusion and world- refusion, 
of blackest darkness, succeeded by a dawn of light and nobler 
‘ dayspring from on high,” this wondrous Era of ours is, indeed, 
often likened. ‘To the faithful heart let no era be a desperate 
one! It is ever the nature of Darkness to be followed by a new 
nobler Light; nay, to produce such. ‘The woes and contradictions 
of an Atheistic time; of a world sunk in wickedness and baseness 
and unbelief, wherein also physical wretchedness, the disorgani- 
zation and broken-heartedness of whole classes struggling in 
ignorance and pain will not fail: all this, the view of all this, falls 
like a Sphinx-question on every new-born earnest heart, a life-and- 
death entanglement for every earnest heart to deliver itself from, 
and the world from. Of Wisdom cometh Strength; only when 
there is “ no vision” do the people perish. But, by natural 
vicissitude, the age of Persiflage goes out, and that of earnest 
unconquerable Endeavour must come in: for the ashes of the old 
fire will not warm men anew; the new generation is too desolate 
to indulge in mockery,—unless, perhaps, i in bitter suicidal mockery 
of itself! Thus after Voltaires enough have laughed and sniffed 
at what is false, appear some Turgots to ask what is true. Wo 
to the land where, in these seasons, no prophet arises ; but only 
censors, satirists, and embittered desperadoes, to make the evil 
worse; at best but to accelerate a cousummation, which in 
accelerating they have aggravated! Old Europe had its ‘Tacitus 
and Juvenal; but these availed not. New Europe too has had 
its Mirabeaus and Byrons, and Napoleons, and innumerable red- 
flaming meteors, shaking pestilence from their hair; and earth- 
quakes and deluges, and Chaos come again; but the clear Star, 
day’s harbinger ( Phosphoros, the bringer of fight), had not yet 


been recognised. 


That in Goethe there lay Force to educe reconcilement out of 
such contradiction as man is now born into, marks him as the 
Strong One of his time; the true Earl, though now with quite 
other weapons than dune old steel Jarls were us sed to! Such recon- 
cilement of contradictions, indeed, is the task of every man: the 
weakest reconciles somewhat; reduces old chaotic elements into 
new higher order; ever, according to faculty. and endeavour, 
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brings good out of evil. Consider now what faculty and endea- 
vour must belong to the highest of such tasks, which virtually 
includes all others whatsoever! The thing that was given this 
man to reconcile (to begin reconciling and teach us how to recon- 
cile), was the inward spiritual chaos ; the centre of all other con- 
fusions, outward and inward: he was to close the Abyss out of 
which such manifold destruction, moral, intellectual, social, was 
proceeding. 

The greatness of his Endowment, manifested in such a work, 
has long been plain to all men. That it belongs to the highest 
class of human endowments, entitling the wearer thereof, who so 
nobly used it, to the appellation in its strictest sense, of Great 
Man,—is also becoming plain. A giant strength of Character is 
to be traced here; mild and kindly and calm, even as strength 
ever is. In the midst of so much spasmodic Byronism, bellow- 
ing till its windpipe is cracked, how very different looks this 
symptom of strength: ‘“‘ He appeared to aim at pushing away 
from him every thing that did not hang upon his individual will,” 
“ In his own imperturbable firmness of character, he had grown 
into the habit of never contradicting any one. On the contrary, 
he listened with a friendly air to every one’s opinion, and would 
himself elucidate and strengthen it by instances and reasons of 
his own. All who did not know him fancied that he thought as 
they did; for he was possessed of a preponderating intellect, and 
could transport himself into the mental state of any man, and 
imitate his manner of conceiving.” * Beloved brethren, who 
wish to be strong! Had not the man, who could take this 
smooth method of it, more strength in him than any teeth- 
grinding, glass-eyed “ lone Caloyer” you have yet fallen in with? 
Consider your ways; consider first, Whether you cannot do with 
being weak! If the answer still prove negative, consider, secondly, 
what strength actually is, and where you are to try for it. A 
certain strong man, of former time, fought stoutly at Lepanto; 
worked stoutly as Algerine slave; stoutly delivered himself from 
such working; with stout cheerfulness endured famine and naked- 
ness aud the world’s ingratitude; and, sitting in jail, with the one 
arm left him, wrote our joyfullest, and all but our deepest, 
modern book, and named it Don Quixote: this was a genuine 
strong man. A strong man, of recent time, fights little for any 
good cause any where; works weakly as an English lord ; 
weakly delivers himself from such working; with weak despon- 
dency endures the cackling of plucked geese at St. James’s; and, 
sitting in sunny Italy, in his coach-and-four, at a distance of two 


* Wilhelm Meister. Book vi. 
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thousand miles from them, writes, over many reams of paper, the 
following sentence, with variations: Saw ever the world one greater 
or unhappier ' ? this was a sham strong man. Choose ye.+- 

Of Goethe’s spiritual Endowment, looked at on the Intellectual 
side, we have (as indeed lies in the nature of things, for moral 
and intellectual are fundamentally one and the same) to pronounce 
a similar opinion ; that it is great among the very greatest. As 
the first gift of all, may be discerned here utmost Clearness, all- 
piercing faculty of Vision; whereto, as we ever find it, all other 
gifts are superadded ; nay, properly they are but other forms of 
the same gift. A nobler power of insight than this of Goethe 
you in vain look for, since Shakspeare passed away. In fact, 
there is much every way, here in particular, that these two minds 
have in common. Shakspeare too does not look at a thing, but 
into it, through it; so that he constructively comprehends it, can 
take it asunder, and put it together again; the thing melts, as it 
were, into light under his eye, “and anew creates itself before him. 
That is to say, he is a Thinker in the highest of all senses: he is a 
Poet. For Goethe, as for Shakspeare, the world lies all trans- 
lucent, all fusible (we might call it), encircled with WonbER; 
the Natural in reality the Supernatural, for to the seer’s eyes both 
become one. What are the Hamlets and Tempests, the Fausts 
and Mignons, but glimpses accorded us into this translucent, 
wonder-encircled world; revelations of the mystery of all myste- 
ries, Man’s Life as it actually is? 

Under other secondary aspects, the poetical faculty of the two 
will still be found cognate. Goethe is full of figurativeness ; ; this 
grand light-giving Intellect, as all such are, is an imaginative one,— 
and in a quite other sense than most of our unhappy Imaginatives 
will imagine. Gall the Craniologist declared him to be a born 
Volksredner (popular orator), both by the figure of his brow, and 
what was still more decisive, because “ he could not speak but a 
figure came.” Gall saw what was high as his own nose reached, 


“* High asthe nose doth reach, all clear ! 
What higher lies, they ask : Is it here?” 


A far different figurativeness was this of Goethe than popular 
oratory has work for. In figures of the popular-oratory kind, 
Goethe, throughout his Writings at least, is nowise the most 
copious man know n to us, though on a stricter scrutiny we may 
find him the richest. Of your ready-made, coloured-paper 
metaphors, such as can be sewed or plastered on the surface, by 
way of giving an ornamental finish to the rag-web already woven, 
we speak not; there is not one such to be discovered in all his 
Works, But even in the use of genuine metaphors, that are not 
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haberdashery ornament, but the genuine new vesture of new 
thoughts, he yields to lower men (for example, to Jean Paul); 
that is to say, in fact, he is more master of the common language, 
and can oftener make i/ serve him. Goethe’s figurativeness lies 
in the very centre of his being; manifests itself as the construct- 
ing of the inward elements of a thought, as the vital embodyment 
of it: such figures as those of Goethe you will look for through 
all modern literature, and except here and there in Shakspeare, 
nowhere find a trace of. Again, it is the same faculty in higher 
exercise, that enables the poct to construct a Character. Here 
too Shakspeare and Goethe, unlike innumerable others, are 
vital; their construction begins at the heart and flows outward as 
the life-streams do; fashioning the surface, as it were, spontane- 
ously. Those Macbeths and Falstaffs, accordingly, these Fausts 
and Philinas have a verisimilitude and life that separates them 
from all other fictions of late ages. All others, in comparison, 
have more or less the nature of hollow vizards, constructed from 
without inwards, painted like, and deceptively put in motion. 
Many years ago, on finishing our first perusal Wilhelm Meister, 
with a very mixed sentiment in other respects, we could not but 
feel that here lay more insight into the elements of human nature, 
and a more poetically perfect combining of these than in all the 
other fictious literature of our generation. 

Neither, as an additional similarity (for the great is ever like 
itself) let the majestic Calmness of both be omitted ; their perfect 
tolerance for all men and all things. ‘This too proceeds from 
the same source, perfect clearness of vision: he who compre- 
hends an object cannot hate it, has already begun to love it. 
In respect of style, no less than of character, this calmness and 
graceful smooth-flowing softness is again characteristic of both ; 
though in Goethe the quality is more complete, having been 
matured by far more assiduous study. Goethe’s style 1s per- 
haps to be reckoned the most excellent that our modern world, 
in any language, can exhibit. ‘ Even to a foreigner,” says 
one, “ it is full of character and secondary meanings; polished, 
yet vernacular and cordial, it sounds like the dialect of wise, 
antique-minded, true-hearted men: in poetry, brief, sharp, 
simple and expressive: in prose, perhaps still more pleasing ; for 
it is at once concise aud full, rich, clear, unpretending and melo- 
dious ; and the sense, not presented in alternating flashes, piece 
after piece revealed and withdrawn, rises before us as in conti- 
nuous dawning, and stands at last simultaneously complete, and 
bathed in the mellowest and ruddiest sunshine. It brings to 
mind what the prose of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Browne, would 
have been, had they written under the good without the bad 
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influences of that French precision, which has polished and 
attenuated, trimmed and impoverished all modern languages ; ; 
made our meaning clear, and too often shallow as well as clear.” * 
Finally, as Shakespeare is-to be considered as the greater na- 
ture of the two, on the other hand we must admit him to have 
been the less cultivated, and much the more careless. What 
Shakespeare could have done we nowhere discover. A careless 
mortal, open to the Universe and its influences, not caring strenu- 
ously to open himself; who, Prometheus-like, will scale Heaven 
(if it so must be), and is satisfied if he therewith pay the rent of 
his London Playhouse; who, had the Warwickshire Justice let 
him hunt deer unmolested, might, for many years more, have lived 
quiet on the green earth without such aerial journeys: : an unparal- 
leled mortal. In the great Goethe, again, we see a man through 
life at his utmost strain; ; aman that, as she says himself, “ struggled 
toughly;” laid hold of all things, under all aspects, scientific or 
poetic; engaged passionately w vith the deepest interests of man’s 
existence, In “the most complex age of man’s history. What 
Shakespeare’s thoughts on “ God, Nature, Art,” would have 
been, especially had he lived to number four-score years, were 
curious to know: Goethe’s, delivered in many-toned melody, as 
the apocalypse of our era, are here for us to know. 


Such was the noble talent entrusted to this man; such the 
noble employment he made thereof. We can call him, once more, 
‘“€a clear and universal man;” we can say that, in his universality, 
as thinker, as singer, as worker, he lived a life of antique noble- 
ness under these new conditions; and, in so living, is alone in all 

“urope; the foremost, whom others are to learn from and follow. 
In which great act, or rather great sum total of many acts, who 
shall compute what treasure of new strengthening, of faith become 
hope and vision, lies secured for all! ‘The question, Can man 
still live in devoutness yet without blindness or contraction; in 
unconquerable stedfastness for the right, yet without tumultuous 
exasperation against the wrong; as an antique worthy, yet with the 
expansion and increased endowment of a modern? is no longer a 
question, but has become a certainty, and ocularly-visible fact. 

We have looked at Goethe, as we engaged to do, “ on this 
side,” and with the eyes of * this generation;” that is to say, 
chiefly as a world-changer, and benignant spiritual revolutionist : 
for in our present so astonishing condition of “ progress of the 
species,” such is the category under which we must try all things, 
wisdom itsclf. And, indeed, under this aspect too, Goethe’s Life 


* German Romance, iv. 
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and Works are doubtless of incalculable value, and worthy our 
most earnest study; for his Spiritual History 1s, as it were, the 
ideal emblem of all true men’s in these days; the goal of Man- 
hood, which he attained, we too in our degree have to aim at; let 
us mark well the road he fashioned for himself, and in the dim 
weltering chaos rejoice to find a paved way. 

Here, moreover, another word of explanation i is perhaps worth 
adding. We mean in regard to the controversy agitated (as about 
many things pertaining to Goethe) about his Political Creed and 
practice, whether he was Ministerial or in Opposition? Let the 
political admirer of Goethe be at ease: Goethe was both, and 
also neither! ‘The “ rotten white-washed (gebrechliche ubertiinchte) 
condition of society” was plainer to few eyes than to his, sadder 
to few hearts than to his. Listen to the Epigrammatist at Venice: 

“To this stithy I liken the land, the hammer its ruler, 

And the people that plate, beaten between them that writhes : 
Wo to the plate, when nothing but wilful bruises on bruises 
Hit at random; and made, cometh no Kettle to view!” 
But, alas, what is to be done? 
“ No Apostle-of-Liberty much to my heart ever found I; 
License, each for himself, this was at bottom their want. 
Liberator of many! first dare to be Servant of many: 
What a business is that, would’st thou know it, go try !” 
Let the following also be recommended to all inordinate wor- 
shippers of Septennials, Triennials, Elective Franchise, and the 
Shameful parts of the Constitution; and let each be a little 
tolerant of his neighbour’s “ festoon,” and rejoice that he has 
himself found out /’reedom,—a thing much wanted: 
** Walls | can see tumbled down, walls I see also a-building ; 
Here sit prisoners, there likewise do prisoners sit : 
Is the world then itself a huge prison? Free only the madman, 
His chains knitting still up into some graceful festoon ?” 

So that for the Poet what remains but to leave Conservative and 
Destructive pulling one another’s locks and ears off, as they will 
and can (the ulterior issue being long since indubitable enough) ; 
and, for his own part, strive day and night to forward the small 
suffering remnant of Pr oductives, of those who, in true manfal 
endeavour, were it under despotism or under sansculottism, 
create somewhat,—with whom, alone, in the end, does the hope 
of the world lic. Go thou and do likewise! Art thou called to 
politics, work therein, as this man would have done, like a real 
and not an imaginary workman. Understand well, meanwhile, 
that to no man is his political constitution “ a life, but only a house 
wherein his life is led:” and hast thou a nobler task than such 
house-pargetting and smoke-doctoring, and pulling down of ancient 
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rotten rat-inhabited walls, leave such to the proper craftsman ; 
honour the higher Artist, and good-humouredly say with him: 
** All this is neither my coat nor my cake, 
Why fill my hand with other men’s charges? 
The fishes swim at ease in the lake, 
And take no thought of the barges.” 


Goethe’s political practice, or rather no-practice, except that 
of self-defence, is a part of his conduct quite inseparably coherent 
with the rest: a thing we could recommend to universal study, 
that the spirit of it might be understood by all men, and by all 
men imitated. 

Nevertheless it is nowise alone on this revolutionary or ‘ pro- 
gress-of-the-species’ side that Goethe has significance; his Life 
and Work is no painted show but a solid reality, and may be 
looked at with profit on all sides, from all imaginable points of 
view. Perennial, as a possession for ever, Goethe’s History and 
Writings abide there; a thousand-voiced “ Melody of Wisdom,” 
which he that has ears may hear. What the experience of the 
most complexly-situated, deep-searching, every way far-expe- 
rienced man has yielded him of insight, lies written for all men 
here. . He who was of compass to know and feel more than any 
other mau, this is the record of his knowledge and feeling. “ The 
deepest heart, the highest head to scan” was not bey ond his fa- 
culty ;.thus, then, did he scan and interpret: let many generations 
listen, according to their want; let the generation which has no 
need of listening, and nothing new to learn there, esteem itself a 
happy one. 

‘To us, meanwhile, to all that wander in darkness and seek 
light, as the one thing needful, be this possession reckoned among 
our choicest blessings and distinctions. Colite talem virum; 
learn of him, imitate, emulate him! So did he catch the Music 
of the Universe, and unfold it into clearness, and im authentic 
celestial tones bring it home to the hearts of men, from amid that 
soul-confusing Babylonish hubbub of this our new ‘Tower-of- 
Babel era! For now, too, as in that old time, bad men said to 
themselves: Come, let us build a tower which shall reach to 
heaven; and by our steam-engines, and logic-engines, and skilful 
mechanism and manipulation, vanquish not only Physical Nature, 
but the divine Spirit of Nature, and scale the empyrean itself. 
Wherefore they must needs again be stricken with confusion of 
tongues (or of printing-presses), and dispersed,—to other work ; 
wherein also let us hope, their hammers and trowels shall better 
avail them.— 

Of Goethe, with a feeling such as can be due to no other 
man, we now take farewell: virit, vivit. 





Art. II.—Fragmens de Géologie et de Climatologie Asiatiques. 
Par A. de Humboldt. 2 tom, 8vo. Paris, 1831. 


In the year 1829, the Russian government, with a view to collect 
accurate information respecting the physical geography and cli- 
matology of Central Asia, and of their vast dominions in Siberia, 
appointed Baron Humboldt and two very distinguished naturalists, 
MM. Ehrenberg and Rose, to undertake a scientific expedition 
to the Oural mountains, the frontiers of Chinese Dzoungaria, and 
the countries bordering on the Caspian sea. From the observa- 
tions he was enabled personally to make in the course of this 
expedition, and the information he procured from the resident 
agents of Russia, as well as Tartars who had frequent occasion 
to traverse the interior countries for the purposes of commerce, 
Humboldt composed a series of Memoirs, on subjects connected 
with geography, volcanic geology, and climatology, which were 
read before the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and the Institute 
of France, in the years 1830 and 1831. Of these Memoirs the 
work now before us is composed, and though it is only to be re- 
garded as a collection of notes and fragments, to be made use of 
ma more extensive and elaborate treatise on the geognosy and 
physical state of the north-west portion of Asia, contemplated by 
the author, it abounds with so much novel and interesting infor- 
mation, that we conceive we shall be performing an acceptable 
service to our readers in laying an abstract of its contents before 
them. The first Memoir, on the mountain chains and volcanos 
of the interior of Asia, was originally written in German; the 
others, on the climate of some of the Asiatic countries, and the 
causes of the inflexion of the isothermal lines generally over the 
world, were composed in French. ‘The work 1s also illustrated 
by some valuable notes by Klaproth, among which are a descrip- 
tion of the Altai mountains, and the volcanos of Japan; and it is 
accompanied by an itinerary, giving the routes and distances be- 
tween the principal places in the interior of the continent, and a 
map, in which the positions of the mountain-chains and principal 
voleanos are laid down with much more accuracy, we believe, 
than in any chart which has hitherto been published of these vast 
and imperfectly explored regions, 

In the appointment of this expedition, the government of 
Russia would seem to have been influenced by motives of a less 
disinterested nature than the mere advancement of science. Ob- 
serving the striking geognostical analogies that subsist between 
the Oural formation and those of some chains of mountains in 
Brazil, and aware of the similarity, or rather the exact identity, of 
the association of certain minerals all over the earth, Humboldt 
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and Englehardt, professor of mineralogy at Dorpat, had expressed 
their conviction that the alluvial soil of the Ourals, which already 
afforded a considerable supply of gold and platina, would also 
be found to contain diamonds. This announcement was of too 
much importance to be overlooked, and accordingly one of the 
objects of the expedition was to ascertain, if possible, the fact. 
With this view Humboldt and his associates were for some time 
engaged in examining the soil in the neighbourhood of Iekathe- 
rinebourg with the microscope. ‘Their researches were unsuc- 
cessful, but the discovery of diamonds in the Ourals was actually 
made at this very time by Count Polier and M. Schmidt, who 
accompanied Humboldt as far as ‘Tourinsk, and had only quitted 
him three days, when, on their return to Perm, they were fortu- 
nate enough to discover some crystals in the alluvial ground near 
Krestowosdvijenski, about eight leagues to the north-east of Bis- 
serk, on the European side of the chain. Ina geological point 
of view, and as confirming the recognised relations between the 
external form and interior structure of mountain ranges, the dis- 
covery was doubtless of considerable importance; how far it may 
contribute to give a temporary accession of strength to the gigantic 
power of Russia, must of course depend on the abundance of the 
mineral, and the facility with which it can be procured. 

The following i is the route of the expedition. Embarking at 
Nijnei Nov gorod on the Wolga, they sailed down that river to 
Kasan and ‘the ‘Tartar ruins of Bulgari, and thence proceeded 
through Perm to Iekatherinebourg, on the eastern side of the 
Ourals, In the course of a month’s sojourn among these moun- 
tains, Humboldt visited the central and northern parts of the 
chain, where gold and platina are found in greatest abundance. 
From Iek katherinebourg they proceeded to Tobolsk on the Irtyche, 
and thence through Tara to Bernaoul on the Ob, visiting the pic- 
turesque lake of Kolyvan, and the rich silver mines of Schlan- 
genberg, Riddersk, and Zyrianovski, on the south-west declivity of 
the Altai chain. From Riddersk they passed through Boukhtar- 
minsk to the border of Chinese Dzoungaria, and obtained per- 
mission to cross the frontier to visit the “Chinese post of Baty or 
Khoni Mailakhou, a central point of Asia to the north of Lake 
Daaizang, and 82° east from Paris. Beyond this point they did 
not penetrate to the south or east. Tlaving returned to the Rus- 
sian post of Oust-Kamenogorsk, they proceeded along the banks of 
the Irtyche to Semipolotinsk and Omsk ; whence, directing their 
course to the westward, and crdéssing the rivers Ichim and Tobol, 
they advanced through the steppe of the Khirgiz, till they reached 
the southern part of the Ourals. F’rom Orsk, on the Lak or Oural 
river, they directed their steps to Orenburg, and thence to Sura+ 
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tow, on the left bank of the Wolga, after which they proceeded 
to Astrakan, for the purpose of analysing the waters, and making 
a collection of the fishes of the Caspian sea. From Astrakan 
the expedition returned to Moscow, through the country of the 
Don Cossacks, Woroneje and Toula. 

On following this route on the map, it will be seen that the 
whole range of Humboldt’s personal observations extended only 
to the countries situated to the north of the Altai mountains; the 
interesting facts, therefore, which he has detailed respecting the 
regions lying to the south of that chain rest on a different, and, 
doubtless, less unexceptionable authority. It is only, indeed, for 
a very small portion of the materials hitherto collected respecting 
the geography of Central Asia that we are indebted to modern 
European travellers; a great mass of important information has, 
however, been recently published by oriental scholars, skilled in 
Chinese, Mandchou, and Mongul literature. Many of the facts 
stated by Humboldt have been drawn from these sources by Kla- 
proth and Abel Remusat; and he professes also to have derived 
much valuable assistance from M. Gens, who, during a twenty 
years’ official residence at Orenburg, has collected a mass of im- 
portant materials from natives visiting that emporium of com- 
merce. It is unnecessary to add that he has also availed himself 
of all the published information bearing on the subject. 

Ever since the days of Marco Polo, Asia has been an object 
of geographical interest to Europeans, and yet at the present 
time very little is known respecting the physical constitution of 
its interior. Its coasts and islands were explored at an early 
period, and the courses of its principal rivers have been ascer- 
tained with tolerable accuracy; but of those vast central regions, 
vaguely designated by the names of ‘Tartary and Thibet—whose 
barbarian hordes have at different times carried desolation over 
the fairest portions of the civilized world—we have not, till of very 
late years, possessed any precise information whatever. Accord- 
ingly, the most vague and erroneous notions have been universally 
prevalent respecting their geographical features, and particularly 
respecting their orography, and the general relief or elevation of 
the Asiatic continent. Allour school books and popular treatises 
concur in representing Central Asia as a sort of platform, sup- 
ported on all sides by lofty mountain-barriers, and elevated to a 
vast height above the general surface of the globe; yet the exist- 
ence of a continuous table land in Asia, of any great extent, be- 
comes less probable, in proportion as the interior of that continent 
becomes better known. In like manner, our common maps serve 
only to convey the most inaccurate ideas respecting the arrange- 
ment and distribution of the great mountain chains. They abound 
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in general with the most extraordinary blunders, and seem to have 
been constructed on no better principle than the very absurd one 
of placing a range of mountains on all the lines in respect of which 
the affluents or feeders of the different rivers flow in opposite 
directions. ‘The fixation of a few principal points by astronomical 
observation has demonstrated the errors of the existing maps; 
while the barometer has afforded an accurate measure of the gene- 
ral elevation of some of the plains as well as the altitude of the 
mountain ranges, and consequently made us acquainted with the 
first elements of the climatology of the interior of the Asiatic 
continent. 

Among the numerous reticulated groups of mountains that 
cover the surface of Central Asia, we may distinguish four great 
chains or systems, which lie almost in a parallel direction, 
ranging nearly from west to east, or from south-west to north- 
east. These, beginning with the most northern range, are Ist, 
the Altai; 2d, the Thian-chan; 3d, the Kuen-lun; and 4th, the 
Himalaya mountains. Between the Altai and the Thian-chan 
are comprehended the plain of Dzoungaria and the basin of the 
river li, which falls into lake Balkash; between the Thian-chan 
and Kuen-lun are the countries of Little Bucharia or Kashgar, 
Zerkend, Khotan, the great desert of Gobi or Chamo, Tourfan, 
Khamil and Tangout; and, lastly, between the Kuen-lun and 
Himalaya are Eastern aud Western Thibet. A correct know- 
ledge of the geographical situation and extent of these four ranges 
will materially assist us in forming a notion of the relative posi- 
tions of the numerous smaller groups, as well as of the general 
features and disposition of the ancient continent. 

The Altai system, properly so called, occupies a space hardly 
extending seven degrees in longitude, though in its usual accep- 
tation the term Altai designates the northern boundary of a 
mountainous region stretching from the sources of the Irtyche to 
the sea of Okotsk. Its culminating or highest point lies to the 
north-west of lake Oubsa; to the east of this lake the chain 
takes the name of Tangnou, which it retains till it reaches 
lake Kossogol. From this place it is continued under different 
appellations till it joms the Iablonnoi-Khbrebet, or “ Chain of 
Apples,” which stretches away to the north-east, or in a direction 
parallel to the sea of Okotsk, ‘The mean latitude of the chain is 
between 50° and 513°. Its name, which in Chinese is said to signify 
“ Mount of Gold,” "has probably been given to it on account of 
its great metallic riches. At present, according to Humboldt, it 
produces annually 70,000 marks of silver, and 1900 marks of gold. 
Although its summit is said by the Chinese to reach. the mi/ky- 
way, yet no part of the chain probably attains a greater elevation 
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than 1800 toises, or 11,500 English feet. The supposition of its 
forming the wall of a very high table-land is exceedingly errone- 
ous. ‘The plains in the neighbourhood of lake Dzaisang, on the 
southern side of the chain, and near its western extremity, are 
elevated only 1600 feet above the level of the sea, and the steppes 
round lake Balkash have a still less considerable elevation. 

On our common maps two systems of mountains are laid down 
under the name of Altai—the Great and Little Altai—but the 
Russians and the inhabitants of the country are acquainted with 
no such distinction. Arrowsmith, who has been followed by 
most of our modern geographers, gave the name of Great Altai 
to an imaginary chain which he represented as a continuation of 
the Thian-chan, stretching from the east of Khamil (Hami) and 
Bar-koul to the north-east, towards the sources of the lenisei, and 
lake Kossogol. If the name of Great Altai is to be preserved, it 
ought, in Humboldt’s opinion, to be given to a chain of high 
mountains which range in a direction exactly at right angles with 
that assigned to it by Arrowsmith, that is to say, from north-west 
to south-east, between the right bank of the Upper Irtyche and 
the Ieke-Aral-Noor (lake of the Steppe), near Gobdo-Khoto. 

From the meridian of Oust Kamenogorsk the Altai system 
is prolonged towards the west, under the parallel of 49° or 50°, 
by a chain of hills and low mountains stretching over an extent 
of 160 geographical leagues. ‘This prolongation has great geo- 
gnostical interest, as it appears to have been upraised through 
a fissure, which forms the line of separation between the affluents 
of the Sarasou to the south, and the Irtyche to the north, and 
follows the same direction through 16 degrees of longitude. On 
our ordinary maps a continuous chain of mountains is usually re- 
presented under the name of Alghydin-chamo, connecting the 
Altai with the southern extremity of the Ourals. But no such 
chain exists. ‘The actual range of low hills is neither continuous, 
nor does it extend to the Ourals, but terminates abruptly under 
the meridian of Svermogovloskoi, about 10 degrees to the east of 
the latter chain. Isolated. hillocks of five or six hundred feet, 
and groups of little mountains, rising boldly to the height of a 
thousand or twelve hundred feet, deceive the traveller not accus- 
tomed to estimate the irregularities of ground, and, when viewed 
from a distance, give that appearance of continuity which has led 
geographers into the error we have here alluded to. 

At the point where this range of low hills terminates, there 
commences a very remarkable region of little lakes, comprising 
the groups of Balek-koul and Koum-koul, which seems to indicate, 
at a remote era, the existence of a great mass of water in the in- 
terior of Siberia, communicating with the lakes Aksakal and 
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Aral. It extends to the north-east, between the rivers Tobol 
and Ichim, and may be traced eastward beyond Omsk through the 
steppe of Baraba, thence to Sourgout beyond the Ob, through the 
country of the Ostiaks of Berezov, and even to the marshy coasts 
of the Frozen Sea. The geognostic appearances of this tract render 
it highly probable that it has formerly been entirely covered by a 
mass of water, of which the Caspian and lake Aral are the most 
considerable remaining portions. ‘The Chinese also preserve a 
tradition of the existence of a salt lake in the interior of Siberia, 
which traversed the course of the lenisei; and Humboldt ob- 
served that, at present, through the effects of cultivation, the dry 
land is constantly gaining on the marshes and lakes of the steppe 
of Baraba. The salt plain which surrounds the oasis of Hami, 
is expressively called by the Chinese the Dried up Sea, (Han-hai). 

The second great chain of mountains, called in Chinese Thian- 
chan, and in Turki Tengri-tugh, (both appellations signifying 
the Celestial Mountains,) runs from west to east, nearly along 
the 42d parallel of north latitude. ‘The culminating point of the 
chain is probably to be found in the mass of mountains celebrated 
under the name of Bokhda-Oola (Holy Mountain), situated 
about 88 degrees to the east of the meridian of Paris. Pallas 
gives the name of Bokhda to the whole chain, and Arrowsmith 
confers the same name on a portion of his imaginary Great Altai. 
From Bokhda-Oola, the Thian-chan stretches eastward towards 
Bar-koul, beyond which its elevation suddenly falls to the level of 
the elevated desert of Gobi, but after an interruption of about 
10 degrees of longitude, another chain appears, that of the Gadjar 
or In-chan, which follows the same direction from west to east, 
and which Humboldt regards as a prolongation of the Thian-chan. 
About four degrees to the west of Pekin, the In-chan is connected 
with the Ta-hang-chan, or snowy mountain, and to the north of 
this city with the mountains of Mongolia, which extend even to 
the northern frontier of the peninsula of the Corea. Ina westerly 
direction the Thian-chan is prolonged ‘to the neighbourhood of 
Samarkand. A part of the chain, to the north of Kashgar, is 
celebrated in the Memoirs of Baber under the denomination of 
the Mouz-tagh; to the west of this it assumes the name of Asfe- 
rah and Ak-tagh. 

The third great system of parallel mountains is the Kuen- 
lun, which runs nearly along the 35th parallel of latitude. A 
part of this range, under the meridian of about 72 degrees east 
from Paris, is called the ‘Thsoung-ling, or Blue Mountains, and 
forms the southern extremity of the Bolor, or Belut-tagh, a trans- 
verse chain which follows the direction of the meridian through 
nearly ten degrees of latitude. From the Bolor the chain of the 
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Kuen-lun extends in an easterly direction towards the sources of 
the Hoang-ho, and it penetrates even into the Chen-si, a province 
of China. That part of Asia, however, which it traverses, is very 
little known, and we have as yet no observations, either of the 
mean height of the chain, or of its principal summits. Between 
the Kuen-lun and Thian-chan, and between the 90th and 100th 
degree of east longitude, there are two ranges of mountains run- 
ning in the same direction, the Nanchan, or Khilian-chan, a little 
to the north of lake Khoukhounor, and the Tangout, which forms 
the northern boundary of the desert of Gobi. 

The last and best known of the four great chains is the Hima- 
laya. ‘The general direction of this system is from north-west to 
south-east; it is consequently inclined at a considerable angle to 
the Kuen-lun, with which it unites between Kashmir and Fyzabad. 
Following this range, to the east we find it forming the northern 
boundary of the English territory in Hindostan, of the kingdoms 
of Assam and Ava, and penetrating to the Chinese province of 
Yun-nan. It then takes a direction to the north-east, and ad- 
vances in a series of snowy peaks to the eastern ocean, opposite 
the island of Formosa, which indeed may be regarded as the ter- 
mination of the chain. The mountains of this island are covered 
with snow during a great part of the year, indicating in that lati- 
tude an elevation exceeding 12,000 feet. To the west of the 
Bolor, the united chains of the Himalaya and Kuen-lun form the 
range of the Hindoo-kho, which Humboldt regards as a conti- 
nuation of the Kuen-lun, though it is generally considered as a 
prolongation of the Himalaya. After following the direction of 
the parallel through five or six degrees, this range inclines to the 
north-west, and, passing between the plateau of Iran and the 
Caspian, is at length lost in the province of Adzerbaidjan, about 
45 degrees to the east of Paris. If, therefore, we regard the 
Hindoo-kho as a continuation of the Himalaya, the last will form 
a continuous system, extending from the west of Persia to the 
eastern sea, or through 7S degrees of longitude. Some of the 
summits of this stupendous range are known to have a greater 
elevation than any other points on the surface of the earth. 
Djavahir, on the western side of the country of Nepaul, attains 
the altitude of 4026 toises, or 25,746 feet; while Dhawalaghiri, 
on the eastern side of the same country, rises to the enormous 
height of 4390 toises, or 28,006 feet above the level of the sea. 

Between the first and second systems the country is enclosed 
on the eastern side by the Khing-khan-oola, a range which 
stretches between the Altai and the Thian-chan, in the direction 
of north-north-east, beyond the meridian of Pekin. On the 
western side, towards Tchoui, Sarasou, and the lower Sihoun, it 

EQ 
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is entirely open. Exactly the reverse of this is the case with the 
country between the Thian-chan and Kuen-lun, which is open on 
the eastern side, but strikingly enclosed on the west by the trans- 
verse chain of the Bolor. ‘This chain strikes off from the Kuen- 
lun at right angles, and, following the direction of the meridian, 
pierces through the Thian-chan to the north-west of Kashgar, 
and extends to the Alatau, another chain running from west to 
east between the lakes Balkash and Issikoul. ‘The intermediate 
space between the Kuen-lun and the Himalaya, comprehendiug 
Thibet and Katchi, is covered with mountains so closely grouped 
together as to form an almost continuous plateau or table land. 
Its general elevation is great, but, as might be anticipated, very 
unequal. The mildness of the winters and the cultivation of the 
vine in the gardens of H’lassa in Eastern ‘Thibet, under the pa- 
rallel of 29° 40’, indicate, as Humboldt remarks, the existence of 
deep valleys and circular depressions. 

We have considered it necessary to enter into the above details, 
at the risk of being thought tedious, for two reasons: first, 
because it would be difficult to trace, on any of our common 
maps, the parallelism which Humboldt has signalized; and 
second, because the subject has an interest altogether independant 
of the question of geographical position. It is an opinion now 
entertained, almost universally, by the most distinguished geolo- 
gists, that the great mountain chains have been upraised from 
the bowels of the earth subsequently to the stratification and 
consolidation of the exterior crust. Now if we admit this theory, 
it will follow as a natural consequence, that the melted matter 
extruded by a force acting from below would carry along with it 
the consolidated strata, which would thus obtain an inclined posi- 
tion, and form a covering to the flanks of the new mountain. 
The nature of the strata which cover the sides of a mountain 
chain will therefore indicate the state of the surface at the epoch 
when the elevation took place; and hence, since geologists are 
able to assign certain relations, in respect of age or priority of 
formation, among the different stratifications, we are enabled, by 
the same means, to determine the relative ages of the mountains. 
But it is extremely remarkable that those chains which are 
covered by strata, or sedimental deposits, belonging to the same 
era of formation, are generally found to range in a direction 
parallel to the same great circle of the sphere; and this relation 
between the direction of the mountain chains and the nature of 
their covering has been found to hold good in so many instances, 
that some geologists of distinguished name do not hesitate to 
rank it among the principles of their science, and to regard the 
parallelism of different chains as a distinctive character of syn- 
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chronous elevation. According to this theory, which was first 
broached by Elie de Beaumont, and which Humboldt thinks the: 
phenomena of the Asiatic continent tend to support, the four 
great parallel chains of Central Asia must have had a contempo- 
raneous formation, while the transverse ranges of the Oural, the 
Bolor, the Ghauts of Malabar, and the Khing-khan, have been 
elevated at a subsequent and probably a very different epoch. In 
the present state of geological knowledge, the hypothesis of Beau- 
mont cannot be admitted to rest on firm or tenable grounds; yet 
it cannot be disputed that even in the position of the different 
mountain-chains, and without any reference to the materials of 
which they are constituted, we have abundant evidence that the 
earth has only attained its present form through a succession of 
revolutions caused by the action of internal forces. 

Though Asia undoubtedly presents a greater mass of elevated 
land than any of the other quarters of the world, Africa not ex- 
cepted, yet all the facts that bear on the subject concur in prov- 
ing that the notions prevalent respecting its general elevation 
have been greatly exaggerated. A large portion of the interior 
of the continent, however, still remains unexplored by European 
travellers; and eveu in regard to those parts where it is easy of 
access, there is a great want of good barometrical observations. 
On this head we have to regret that numberless opportunities of 
acquiring authentic information have been lost to science through 
the ignorance or indifference of our own countrymen. The 
routes from Hindostan to Europe are travelled annually by Eng- 
lish officers, generally men of active habits, and sufficiently eager 
to distinguish themselves by scientific pursuits; but from being 
unaccustomed to the use of philosophical instruments, it unfor- 
tunately happens, most frequently, that when they are thrown 
into situations favourable for making observations, they are either 
uoprovided with the means, or incapable of turning them to any 
good account. From this general charge there are indeed some 
splendid exceptions; but it cannot be denied, that in many cases 
the activity and talents of our travellers are expended in col- 
lecting useless details respecting the manners of barbarian hordes, 
or in loose descriptions of the appearance and aspect of the different 
countries through which they pass. It is but seldom that they are 
aware of the importance of measuring the height of a mountain 
or the elevation of a plain, and still more seldom that they can 
perform the operation with any tolerable degree of accuracy; 
hence it happens that the most important information,—that 
which regards the physical condition, the climate, and the natural 
history of a country,—is often entirely overlooked. May we not 
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hope that the time is not far distant, when physical geography, 
and the art of observing generally, will occupy a more important 
place in our national system of instruction ? 

On the northern side of the Altai range, and indeed over the 
whole northern extremity of Europe and Asia, the elevation of 
the ground is very inconsiderable. From the plains of Brabant 
one may pass, from west to east, to the steppes which border the 
western declivity of the Altai and Chinese Busenguie-tham the 
Scheldt to the [enisei—over 80 degrees of longitude, without 
meeting with a single elevation exceeding 1200 or 1300 feet. 
Of late years a great number of barometrical measurements have 
been made on the frontiers of Chinese Dzoungaria, the banks of 
the upper Irtyche, and the plains bordering on lake Dzaisang, 
in countries situated on the southern side of the Altai range. ‘The 
mean of these observations gives to this district, and to a great 
part of the immense steppe of Kirghiz, an elevation scarcely ex- 
ceeding 1300 or 1600 English feet above the level of the sea, 
and cousequently not greater than that of the lake of Constance or 
the city of Munich. Of the countries lying to the south of the 
Kuen-lun, we have a very imperfect knowledge; but the platform 
of Persia, which extends from Teheran to Shyraz, and from which 
the two great chains of the Kuen-lun and Himalaya proceed, is 
estimated by Fraser* to have a mean elevation of about 3500 
feet.t In the immense longitudinal valleys which separate the 
principal mountain chains, there are extensive tracts of country 
which are considerably depressed below the general level of the 
plains. It is worthy of remark that the countries situated be- 
twen the Kuen-lun and Thian-chan have a general inclination from 
west to east, occasioned, apparently, by the upraising of the great 
transverse chain of the Bolor; while the valley of Dzoungaria, 
between the Thian-chan and the Altai, is inclined to the west, 
the transverse ridge in this case being situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the valley. 

From a comparison of all the observations we possess on the 
configuration and elevation of the Asiatic continent, it results that 
the central region, between the parallels of 30° and 50°, and be- 
tween the meridians of the Bolor and lake Baikal, contains a vast 
extent of country of which the elevation probably does not exceed 


* Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, London, 1825. 

t It may be interesting to compare these elevations with those of some of the most 
extensive table lands of Europe. ‘The interior of Russia, round Moscow, has an eleva- 
tion of 480 feet above the level of the sea ; the plains of Lombardy, 510 feet; the pla- 


teau of Suabia, 960; of Auvergue, 1110; of Switzerland, 1400 ; of Bavaria, 1660; of 
Spain, 2240.—p. 89. 
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that of the plains of Bavaria, Spain, and the Mysore. There is 
every reason to suppose that plains of the same order of elevation 
as those of Quito and Zitiaca occur only, if they occur at all, in 
the bifurcation formed by the junction of the Himalaya and Kuen- 
lun, in the group of mountains surrounding lake Khoukhounor, 
and in Gobi to the north-west of the In-chan. 

The most singular feature in the form of the Asiatic continent, 
and one of the most remarkable on the surface of our globe, is 
the depression of a very considerable portion of the north-west of 
it below the level of the sea. Between the Kouma, the Don, 
the Wolga, the Iak, the Obtchey-syrt, Lake Aksal, and the 
Lower Sihoun, and along the Amoo, the whole country, including 
a space exceeding 18,000 square leagues, is depressed below the 
general level of the surface of the earth, and forms as it were an 
immense basin, the lowest part of which is occupied by the Cas- 
pian sea and Lake Aral. ‘The surface of the Caspian is 320 feet 
below the level of the Black Sea, and that of Lake Aral 203 feet; 
the latter having been found, by the recent measurement of MM. 
Duhamel and Anjou, to be 117 feet above the level of the Cas- 
pian. Since the barometrical observations of Parrot and Engle 
hardt, it has been known that the Caspian occupied a lower level 
than the Black Sea; but till of late years the great extent of 
country existing under the same singular circumstances was not 
suspected, nor did the phenomenon attract all the attention it 
deserves. Numerous observations have recently been made to 
ascertain the precise extent and geological features of the con- 
cavity, and we may expect to be soon put in possession of full 
and satisfactory information, the Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburgh having ordered, at the instance of Humboldt, an 
extensive series of barometrical soundings to be made, with a 
view to determine the position of a geodetical line embracing all 
the points exactly on a level with the ocean. Humboldt regards 
this great concavity of the ancient world as a geological phe- 
nomenon, intimately connected with the elevation of the neigh- 
bouring mountains of the Caucasus, the Hindoo-kho, and the 
plains of Iran and Central Asia. The elevation of these enor- 
mous masses through the consolidated crust of the earth would 
easily account for the subsidence of so extensive a portion of 
country. Similar instances of subsidence are found on a smaller 
scale in the deep lakes of Switzerland, and it is probable the sur- 
face of our planet would afford numerous others, if it were pos- 
sible to remove alluvial deposits and tertiary coverings from the 
low districts. Throughout the whole extent of the concavity, 
traces of igneous action are abundant, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian, where the appearances of volcanic 
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agency are so numerous that Humboldt denominates the whole 
country a pays-cratére, comparing it with the great concavities 
of the lunar surface, which, in point of extent, resemble the king- 
dom of Hungary rather than the cones and craters of our own 
volcanos. But to whatever epoch its formation may be referred, 
it has unquestionably preceded that of the elevation of the 
Oural mountains. These may be traced in an uninterrupted 
course through the ancient formations, from the plain of Gouber- 
linsk to the Oust Ourt, between lake Aral and the Caspian; now 
it is impossible to conceive that a chain whose general height is so 
inconsiderable would not have entirely disappeared, if its eleva- 
tion had not been posterior to the great convulsion which left so 
extensive a concavity. 

But the traces of volcanic action in Central Asia are not con- 
fined to the low regions bordering on the Caspian; they extend 
over a very large portion of the interior of the continent, embracing 
almost the whole of Chinese Tartary, and on account of the pecu- 
liarities of their position, offer to the geologist a subject of very 
interesting speculation. On this subject Humboldt has collected 
a mass of important information, which throws a new light on 
the general theory of volcanic action. 

When we consider the wide distribution of volcanic phenomena 
over the earth, their perfect resemblance, and their evident con- 
nection with each other, they become the most interesting, as 
well as the most instructive, of all geological studies. The 
vast range of the Andes, from Chili to the north of Mexico, 
is only an uninterrupted chain of volcanos. On the maritime 
coasts, and among the numerous islands of the ancient continent, 
there are several volcanic bands of immense extent. One com- 
prehends the long chain of the Sunda islands, and, stretching to 
the north, embraces the groups of the Moluccas and Philippines. 
Another extends from Formosa through the chains of the Loo- 
tcheou, the Japan, and the Kurilian isles, to the peninsula of 
Kamtchatka. A third extends from the Caspian sea westward, 
to the Azores, embracing Italy and the volcanic regions of the 
south of Europe. The whole intertropical region of the Pacific 
ocean is described by Professor Lyell as “ one vast theatre of 
igneous action.” Now the cause of phenomena so widely dis- 
persed must be one which is not confined to any particular zone 
or region. ‘The centres of volcanic action are evidently situated 
at great depths; if they were situated near the surface, or at the 
depth of only a few miles, we might witness volcanos distributed 
in disconnected groups, but not in continuous chains, extending 
over a fourth of the whole circumference of the globe. In a former 
number of this Review, (No. XVI.) we gave an abstract of the ex- 
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perimental facts collected by Cordier, and of the arguments 
adduced by Fourier, in support of that hypothesis which supposes 
volcanic action to be a consequence of the gradual cooling and 
consolidation of the earth. All the new facts which have been 
made known respecting the interior of Asia, corroborate the argu- 
ments already adduced in support of this theory, which appears 
to be daily finding more favour with geologists. Even those who 
reject the proposition of the general fluidity of the interior of the 
earth, admit, without hesitation, the existence of enormous masses 
of liquid matter at great depths. The phenomena, indeed, render 
the admission inevitable, and prove that a regular communication 
of heat is preserved between the central parts of the earth and the 
surface. This communication is kept up by means of numerous 
solfataras, which evolve gases of the same nature as volcanos, 
and operate as vents to convey away the gases generated in the 
subterranean regions; by hot springs and fissures, which abound 
in tracts where earthquakes are frequent; and by stufas, as the 
Italians term them, through which steam, having a temperature 
frequently above the point of ebullition, is emitted for ages with- 
out interruption.* It must be admitted that all the phenomena 
here enumerated, and indeed all that can by possibility be ob- 
served, prove only the local existence of great heat and melted 
lavas in the bowels of the earth; but when we consider the 
frequency of their occurrence, and their perfect similarity even 
in the most remote situations, it is impossible to doubt that they 
proceed from a general, and not from a local or partial cause. 
While geologists were acquainted with no other active vol- 
canos than such as are situated, like those of Europe, the Andes, 
and the Asiatic islands, at a small distance from the ocean, it 
appeared a plausible theory that the proximity of great masses of 
salt water is indispensable to the maintenance of volcanic action. 
Some of the volcanos of Asia, however, at present in active 
operation, are situated at such distances from the sea, or any 
considerable body of water, that they plainly require a different 
explanation. Humboldt properly remarks that the proximity of 
active volcanos to the sea (a fact that must be admitted in 
general) is less a consequence of the chemical action of water on 
inflammable metallic bases, than of the configuration of the crust 
of the globe, and the diminished resistance which is offered in 
the vicinity of maritime basins, to the issue of elastic fluids, and 
materials in fusion, from the interior of the earth. Volcanic 


* Lyell’s Geology, vol. i. p. 469. On this subject the readers may also consult 


Dr. Hibbert’s interesting recent work “‘ On the Extinct Volcanos of the Basin of 
Neuwied.” 
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phenomena may be manifested wherever it happens that a fissure 
has been made, by ancient revolutions, in the exterior crust of 
the earth; but when an eruption takes place in the interior of an 
elevated continent, a very unusual concourse of circumstances 
must occur, in order to preserve a permanent communication 
between the interior of the globe and the atmosphere. 

The principal seat of volcanic action in the interior of Asia is 
in the second range of mountains, or the Thian-chan, the whole 
northern declivity of which presents volcanic phenomena. The 
most remarkable volcano in this chain is the mountain called in 
Turki Echikbach, and in Chinese Pe-chan, or White Moun- 
tain, an appellation which may be derived either from the cir- 
cumstance of its rising to the region of perpetual snow, or be- 
cause its surface presents a whitish appearance, from its being 
covered with muriatic efflorescences. According to the reports 
of the Chinese, it vomits forth fire and smoke without intermission. 
On account of its central position, and great distance from the 
sea, this volcano is an object of peculiar interest to the geologist. 
It is situated a little to the east of Aksou, the longitude of which, 
as determined by the missionaries, is 76° 47’ east of Paris. Its 
distance from the Caspian Sea is about 300 geographical leagues, 
or 1400 English miles; from the Arctic Sea 1280 miles ; from the 
Pacific 1750 miles ; from the Indian Ocean 1540 miles; and from 
the lake Aral 1050 miles. But it ought to be remarked, that 
though the distance of this volcano from any of the great oceans 
is between 1400 and 1800 English miles, there are some lakes 
of no inconsiderable magnitude at a much smaller distance. In 
particular, lake Issi-koul, or Hot Lake, (itself a volcanic pheno- 
menon,) which is situated between two and three degrees to the 
south of lake Balkash, is only about 200 miles distant from the 
Pe-chan. The length of the Issi-koul is between 80 and 84 miles, 
and its breadth about 25 or 30 ; ; its surface is consequently about 
twice the extent of that of the lake of Geneva. 

Of the present state of this mountain we have no very authentic 
or particular description. Humboldt’s account of it has been 
derived from notices extracted from the Chinese histories by 
Klaproth and Abel Remusat, and from these it appears incon- 
testable that in the first century of our era, the mountain was an 
active volcano, in the strictest sense of the word, vomiting forth 
torrents of lava. At present it would appear to be rather a sol- 
fatara. For a long time it has ceased to eject lava, but it pro- 
duces ammoniacal salt (the salt of tartar of commerce) in such 
abundance that the inhabitants of the country often pay their 
tribute to the Emperor of China in that commodity. Humboldt 
gives the following extract from a Description of Central Asia, 
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published at Peking in 1777. “ The province of Koutchi pro- 
duces copper, saltpetre, sulphur, and ammoniacal salt. ‘This 
last substance is brought from an ammoniacal mountain (the 
Pe-chan) to the north of the city of Koutché, which is full of 
caverns and crevices. In spring, in summer, and in autumn, these 
caverns are filled with fire, so that during the night the mountain 
appears as if it were illuminated with thousands of lamps. No 
person can then approach it. It is only in winter, when the great 
quantity of snow has extinguished the fire, that the natives collect 
the ammoniacal salt, and for this purpose they strip themselves 
entirely naked. The salt is found in the caverns under the form 
of stalactites, which renders it difficult to be detached.”—p. 108. 

Qn the southern side of the Thian-chan, and about 500 miles 
to the east of Pe-chan, we find the volcano of Tourfan, or 
Ho-tcheou, from which ascends a perpetual column of smoke, 
accompanied during the night by a flame similar to that of a 
torch. At this place the ammoniacal salt is so abundant that it 
is not merely found as a sedimental deposit from vapours; a 
greenish liquid is collected in the cavities, which, on being boiled, 
yields the salt in the form of chrystals, of a great whiteness, and 
of perfect purity. About 140 miles to the west of the meridian of 
Ho-tcheou, on the north side of the Thian-chan and near the 
foot of the gigantic Bokhda-Oola, is situated the great solfatara 
of Ouroumtsi, which is upwatds of five leagues or 24 miles in 
circumference. Snow never lies on this place in winter, but it has 
the appearance of being filled with cinders. If a stone is thrown 
into the basin, flames arise accompanied by a black smoke, which 
is not dissipated for a considerable space of time. 

Phenomena of the same kind occur even at a considerable dis- 
stance from the Thian-chan, About 200 miles to the north of Ou- 
roumtsi, in a plain contiguous to the river Khobok, which falls into 
the little lake Darlai, a hill arises, whose sides, though it emits no 
smoke, are very hot, and which yields the ammoniacal salt 
in considerable quantities. In fact, although the Pe-chan, 
Ho-tcheou, Ouroumtsi, and Khobok are the only four places yet 
known in the interior of Asia, which afford at the present time 
well authenticated instances of volcanic phenomena, one half of 
the longitudinal valley, situated between the ‘Thian-chan and the 
Altai, abounds with marks of igneous action, but to the north of 
lake Darlai it becomes more feeble. Rocks of igneous origin, 
trachytes for example, were found by Humboldt even on the 
south west declivity of the Altai. In the volcanic territory, 
which extends over a surface of 2,500 geographical square leagues, 
earthquakes, the usual concomitants of volcanic eruptions, are 
frequent and violent. The city of Aksou was entirely destroyed 
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by a commotion of this kind about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In the month of February, 1829, Irkoutsk suffered much 
from earthquakes, and in the following April shocks were felt at 
Riddersk, and most sensibly at the bottom of the mines. Beyond 
this place, however, the circle of commotion does not extend. 
Farther to the west, in the plains of Siberia, between the Altai and 
the Oural, and along the whole range of the Oural, no earthquake 
has been experienced. It would seem as if part of the Altai was 
comprehended within the circle of commotion of the Thian-chan, 
and that the shocks felt in the neighbourhood of the former chain 
proceed from two distaut ceutres, namely, the volcanic territory of 
Thian-chan, and the mountains surrounding lake Baikal. 

We have already alluded to the volcanic nature of the great 
depression of the north-west of Asia. The Caspian Sea appears 
to be surrounded by a volcanic territory. On the eastern side 
hot springs burst forth at Soussac, in the Karatau mountains, 
near the city of Turkestan. On the south and west sides two 
volcanos are still in activity Demavend, which is visible from 
Teheran; and Seiban Dagh, which is covered with vitreous lava. 
The chain of the Caucasus abounds with trachytes, porphyries, 
and thermal springs. Numerous mud volcanos appear on the 
isthmus between the Caspian and Black Sea. On the 27th of 
November, 1827, at the village of Lokmali, in the territory of 
Bakou, about three leagues west from the shores of the Caspian, 
violent earthquakes and noises were followed by an eruption of 
flames and stones. A space extending 1280 feet in length and 
960 feet in breadth, burned without interruption during twenty- 
seven hours, and was raised above the level of the neighbouring 
country. After the flames were extinguished, columns of water 


were observed to gush forth, which continue to flow at the present 
time. 


The Memoirs contained in the second volume of Humboldt’s — 
work relate to the climatology of Asia, and the general causes of 
the inflexion of the isothermal lines. ‘They may be considered as 
forming a supplement—rendered necessary by the data which 
have been collected from recent observations and experiments in 
the interior of Asia—to the Essay on Isothermal Lines, pub- 
lished by the same author in the third volume of the Memoires 
d Arcueil; and to that on the Limit of Perpetual Snow in the 
Himalaya Mountaius and the Equatorial Regions, which ap- 
peared in Vol. XIV. of the Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 

In its most general acceptation, the word climate embraces 
not only the temperature of a country, and the phenomena which 
depend on the distribution of heat, but all those modifications of 
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the atmosphere by which our organs are sensibly affected. Among 
these are its state in respect of humidity; variations of barometric 
pressure; changes of electric tension; the purity of the atmosphere, 
or admixture of gaseous emanations; the tranquillity of the air, 
or the effects of winds; and the general clearness and serenity of 
the sky;—all of which exercise an influence, not only on the de- 
velopement of organic tissues in the vegetable world, but also on 
the ensemble of moral sensations experienced by mankind in the 
different zones and regions of the earth. Few of these modifica- 
tions can be determined otherwise than by a long series of atten- 
tive observations, such as have yet been made at only a very few 
parts of the earth’s surface; and hence, though we know with 
considerable precision the general circumstances which modify 
the distribution of heat, we are still very imperfectly informed re- 
specting the influence of local causes of perturbation, or deviations 
from that mean state which would be attained if the surface of the 
earth were perfectly regular, and its power of absorbing and emit- 
ting heat and light were every where the same. The laws of cli- 
matology, like those of astronomy, have their numerical elements ; 
but unfortunately these elements are so imperfectly determined, 
that the science can yet be considered as only in its infancy. 
Europe and Asia are strongly contrasted with each other in re- 
spect of many of the circumstances which most powerfully affect 
their climatology. Europe, in a general view, may be regarded 
as a peninsular prolongation of the ancient continent, broken and 
intersected by numerous arms of the ocean and inland seas. The 
predominating winds are from the west, and these, for the whole 
of the western portion, are sea winds, greatly softened by coming 
in contact with a mass of water, of which the superficial tempera- 
ture, even in the month of January, under the mean parallels of 
45 or 50 degrees, does not fall below 48° and 51° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. Europe also enjoys the advantage of being placed directly 
to the north of an immense tract of tropical land (Africa and 
Arabia), which by its diurnal radiation produces effects extremely 
different from an equal superficies of ocean. Masses of heated 
air are constantly rising in currents from the arid sandy surface 
to the higher regions of the atmosphere, and then impelled to- 
wards the colder countries of the north. On its northern side the 
circumstances are not less unfavourable to the accumulation of ex- 
treme cold. A very small portion of land is placed beyond the 
polar circle, and the whole northern extremity is separated from 
the polar ice by a zone of open sea, the temperature of which is 
greatly higher than that of a continental country under the same 
latitude. Even in winter, the polar ice does not extend south- 
ward beyond Bear Island, under the 75th parallel; and in the 
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coldest seasons the navigator can advance without interruption to 
the southern promontory of Spitzbergen. ‘The comparatively 
high temperature of the sea on the north of Europe is chiefly to 
be ascribed to the direction of the great oceanic valley which 
separates Europe from America, and the existence of the gulf 
stream, which conveys a portion of the temperature of the Gulf 
of Mexico into the polar seas. 

Almost all the circumstances which contribute to give a mild 
climate to Europe are reversed in the case of Asia. Its northern 
boundary extends beyond the parallel of 70°, and between the 
mouths of the lenesei and the Lena it reaches even to 75°. In 
every part it attains the winter limit of the polar ice, and only a 
very narrow zone of water is interposed between the ice and land 
during the short summer enjoyed in these high latitudes. ‘The 
north winds, unobstructed by any chain of mountains, blow with 
unmitigated severity over an icy plain, extending northward to 
the pole, and eastward to the point of maximum cold, which 
appears to be situated on the meridian of Behring’s Straits. The 
refrigerating influence of these winds is not counterbalanced by 
arid deserts on the southern side of the continent. From the 
meridian of the Ourals to that of Cape Tchoukotski, that is to 
say, through 140 degrees of longitude, there is no land under the 
equator excepting the inconsiderable portion formed by the 
islands of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and Gilolo; consequently 
the Asiatic countries situated in the temperate zone are not 
warmed by ascending currents of heated air, such as those which 
rise from the deserts of Africa, and are so beneficial to Europe. 
The position of the great mountain chains, and the general eleva- 
tion of the country, also powerfully contribute to diminish the 
temperature. ‘The Himalaya and Kuen-lun, through a great ex- 
tent, present an effectual barrier to the warm winds which come 
from the equator. Elevated plains and groups of lofty mountains 
accumulate and preserve the snow till late in the summer, and 
give rise to descending currents of air, which cool down the 
temperature of the circumjacent countries, Lastly, Asia, through 
the whole length of Europe, has no sea on its western side, The 
west or predominating winds are consequently land winds for the 
greater part of the ancient continent, and their severity is in- 
creased by the great enlargement of the land towards the north. 

The circumstances we have here pointed out occasion very re- 
markable differences in the climates of Asia and the western coun- 
tries of Europe. The eastern part of Europe, and the whole of 
Asia to the north of the 35th parallel of latitude, have what Hum- 
boldt calls an excessive climate, meaning, by that term, a. climate 
in which the summer and winter temperature are greatly different 
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from the mean temperature of the year. At Moscow, (lat. 55° 
45’) where the mean temperature of the year is only 40° of Fah- 
renheit, the mean temperature of the hottest month is 703°; 
while at Paris, (lat. 48° 50’) consequently 7° farther south, 
where the mean temperature of the year amounts to 51°, that of 
the hottest month is only about 65°. In no part of the world, 
not even in Italy or the Canary isles, do finer grapes come to mar 
turity than at Astrakan, on the borders of the Caspian Sea; and 
yet, at the same place, and even at Kislar, still farther south, 
under the Jatitude of Avignon and Rimini, the centigrade ther- 
mometer is frequently observed in winter to fall to 28 and 
30° below zero, corresponding to — 18° 4, and —22° of Fahren- 
heit. But experience shows, that in the European system of 
climates, a potable wine cannot be produced unless the mean 
temperature of the year amounts at least to 474°, or 48°, and that 
of the coldest month does not fall below 34° Fahr. On the 
western coast of France, between Nantes and St. Malo, the lati- 
tudes of which are respectively 47° and 48°, the mean tempera- 
ture of the whole year is the same as at Pekin, the latitude of 
which is only 40°, while the mean temperature of the winter 
months is 143° higher. 

In the absence of thermometrical observations, a tolerably 
accurate notion may be formed of the general climate of a coun- 
try from the altitude of the snow limit, or the height at which the 
mountains continue to be covered with snow in summer. The 
research of this limit, when the latitude, elevation, and general 
features of a country are given, is a very important geological 
question, but one which is by no means of easy solution ; in fact, 
none of the phenomena connected with the distribution of heat 
depend on a greater multiplicity of causes, all acting together and 
modifying the effects of each other. If the earth were a perfect 
spheroid, and had a homogeneous surface, the isothermal curves 
would be all parallel to the equator, and their altitude, for a given 
temperature, easily computed from the known laws according to 
which the diminution of heat is regulated in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. But in the actual state of our planet, the tem- 
perature of the high regions depends on the elevation of the 
plains, and their powers of radiating heat; on the mass and confi- 
guration of the mountains; on the presence or absence of strata of 
clouds and vapours interposed between the plains and the snow 
line; and also on the temperature of the regions over which the 
predominating winds blow.* Mountains, in consequence of the 
radiation from great opaque surfaces shooting up into the atmo- 
sphere, contribute to warm the surrounding strata of air, and give 
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* Annales de Chimie, Tom. XIV. p. 22. 
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rise to currents, interrupted, however, by the presence of masses 
of clouds, and even by the effects of their own shadows. The 
influence of plains, on the other hand, depends on the equality of 
their surfaces, their extent, the presence or absence of vegetation, 
and their juxtaposition in steppes. Humboldt found, by direct 
observation, that in the Cordilleras of the Andes, between the 
tropics, plains having the trifling extent of 25 square leagues, raise 
the mean temperature of the ‘air from 2°.7 to 4°.2 Fahr. above 
that which is found at an equal elevation on the steep sides of 
mountains.—p. 529, 

It is important to observe that the snow line must not be con- 
founded with an isothermal curve, that is to say, a curve of equal 
annual temperature. It indicates neither the stratum of air of 
which the temperature is at the point of congelation, nor that of 
any stratum of air whatever, having an equal mean temperature. 
Under the equator, in the plain of Quito, the snow line corre- 
sponds with the atmospheric stratum whose mean temperature is 
34°.7, while at the polar circle its elevation corresponds to a 
temperature of only 20°. Hence it appears that the altitude of 
the snow line is not, in the language of mathematicians, a func- 
tion of the mean temperature of the year alone; it depends also 
on the distribution of the annual heat through the different sea- 
sons, and on the duration and mean temperature of the summer. 
As we proceed from the equator towards the pole, its altitude 
decreases more rapidly than that of the line which indicates the 
mean temperature of the hottest months, but much more slowly 
than if it depended solely on the mean temperature of the whole 

ear. 
7 The altitude of the snow line on the different ranges of moun- 
tains in Asia has been hitherto very imperfectly determined ; but 
in a general view, it may be regarded as very considerably greater 
than in Europe, or even America, under the same parallel of 
latitude. From the report made to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Petersburg, of a journey to the summit of mount 
Elbrouz, by MM. Kupfer and Lenz, in 1829, it appears that 
the limit of perpetual snow on that mountain is elevated to the 
height of 11,000 English feet, while, in the Pyrenees, under the 
same latitude, its elevation, according to the observations of 
Ramond, is only 8,690 feet, so that it is 2,300 feet higher in 
the Caucasus than in the Pyrenees. The great influence of 
local circumstances on the position of the snow line is strik- 
ingly exemplified by the phenomena of the Himalaya range. On 
the southern side of this immense chain, towards Hindostan, 
under the latitude of 30° or 31°, the snow line is at an elevation 
of 12,400 feet; but on the side towards Thibet, snow disappears 
in summer, even at the enormous elevation of 16,600 feet. This 
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remarkable difference of 4,200 feet, which was first made known 
by Captain Webb, in 1816, is ascribed by Humboldt to the 
powerful radiation which takes place in summer from the elevated 
plains of Thibet, to the small quantity of snow that falls in win- 
ter, when the temperature sinks below 10° of Fahrenheit, and 
to the serenity and clearness of the atmosphere on the northern 
side of the Himalaya;—circumstances which at the same time 
increase the radiation from the plains, and facilitate the transmis- 
sion of the heat to the colder regions. 

The mean temperature of the equatorial zone is as yet very 
imperfectly determined ; but Humboldt thinks it does not exceed 
80° of Fahrenheit. The greatest summer heats are found in 
countries contiguous to the tropics. On the Red Sea, for ex- 
ample, the thermometer is often seen to rise to 110° at mid day, 
and to remain at 94° during the night. In the production of this 
extreme heat, astronomical causes combine their influence with 
the local peculiarities of the circumjacent countries. A few 
degrees within the tropic, the sun at midsummer continues for a 
considerable space of time to pass daily very near the zenith ; and 
the day, increasing with the latitude, is longer than under the 
equator, so that the amount of nocturnal radiation is diminished. 
Among the local causes which contribute to give an excessive 
climate to the Arabian peninsula and the tropical countries of 
Africa, we may reckon the sandy surface, almost entirely deprived 
of vegetation, the constant dryness of the air, the direction of the 
winds, and the quantity of heat radiated from earthy particles 
carried about in the atmosphere. 

We shall not attempt to follow M. Humboldt through his last 
Memoir—On the Causes of the Inflexion of the Isothermal Lines 
—more especially as it contains few facts of any importance 
which were not already stated in his former essays in the Memoires 
@’Arcueil and Annales de Chimie, and with which the public are 
in consequence already acquainted. 

The last subject to which we shall advert is one of great 
geognostical interest, and which has excited much controversy, — 
we allude to the discovery in the frozen plains of Siberia, of 
the carcases of animals belonging to species that are now found 
only in tropical regions, in a state of almost entire preserva- 
tion. Cuvier was of opinion that this extraordinary circum- 
stance could not be explained without supposing some instan- 
taneous cause of cooling, such as would result from a sudden 
and violent change of the axis of the earth’s rotation; for it 
is impossible to suppose that the skin and flesh of an entire 
carcase, such as that found by Mr. Adams, could have been 
preserved from corruption, unless it had been instantaneously en- 
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veloped in the ice in which it was found; and thus, says Cuvier, 
every hypothesis which involves a gradual cooling of the earth, or 
a gradual change in the position of its equator, falls of itself. 
Humboldt thinks the true explanation of the phenomenon is to 
be found in the frozen state of the earth, under high latitudes, at 
the depth of five or six feet below the surface ; but we cannot 
regard his reasoning on this subject as altogether conclusive and 
satisfactory. ‘The existence of thick strata of ice, or rather of 
frozen earth, is, however, an incontestable fact, supported by 
numerous observations, and in itself of no little importance to 
geology. In the months of July and August, when the tempera- 
ture of the air rose to 86°, Humboldt found between the convent 
of Abalak and the city of Tara, in latitudes corresponding to 
Scotland and the north of England, namely, between 563° and 
58°, some springs of no great depth, the temperature of which was 
only 34°. 7 and 36°.5. Some degrees to the north of [rkoutsk, 
or about the latitude of 69°, where the mean temperature of the 
year is between two and three degrees below the freezing point, the 
soil remains always frozen to the depth of twelve or fifteen feet. 
At Bogoslowsk, in the middle of summer, a bed of frozen earth, 
nije and a half feet thick, was found at the depth of six feet under 
the surface; and at Jakoutsk, 43° to the south of the polar circle, 
notwithstanding the high temperature of the air in the months of 
July and August, the subterranean ice is a “ general and per- 
petual phenomenon.” It is easy to suppose that between Jakoutsk 
and the mouths of the Lena, from 62° to 72° of latitude, the thick- 
ness of the congealed stratum must rapidly increase. 

Now if we can only admit the existence in high latitudes of 
animals corresponding to those whose fossil remains are now so 
plentifully found, these capacious beds of everlasting ice will 
enable us to account for the phenomena of their preservation. 
Humboldt thinks their existence, even in the actual state of the 
system of Asiatic climates, to be by no means improbable, and 
in support of this opinion cites the example of the royal tiger of 
Bengal. ‘This animal, which we are accustomed to consider as 
belonging to a tropical country, is at the present day frequently 
met with in Siberia, even as far northas the parallels of Berlin 
and Hamburg. Individuals of the tribe live, beyond all dispute, 
on the northern side of the Thian-chan, or Celestial Mountains; 
on the steppe of the Kirghiz and the banks of the Upper Irtyche; 
and they make excursions even to the western declivity of the 
Altai, between Boukhtarminsk, Bernaoul, and the celebrated 
silver mine of Schlangenberg, where many of them have been 
killed of an enormous size. But what is at present true of the 
royal tiger may have been formerly true of the elephant and rhi- 
noceros. If then we suppose that in one of the last revolutions 
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which the earth has undergone, for example, in the upraising of a 
recent chain of mountains, like the Oural, elephants and other 
species had fled beyond their usual haunts to the banks of the 
Vilhoui and the mouths of the Lena, numerous accidents might 
bring their carcases in contact with the frozen strata always exist- 
ing a few feet under the surface, and in this case they would be 
safely preserved from putrefaction, 

This hypothesis relieves us from the necessity of supposing that 
any great change of temperature has ever taken place at the sur- 
face of the earth; but it is hardly possible to believe, in the face 
of numerous geological facts, that the climatology of the ancient 
continent has not undergone at least a very great modification. 
No one, we think, who ‘takes the trouble to read the luminous 
exposition of facts given by Mr. Lyell in the first volume of his 
excellent work on geology, will pretend to doubt that a great 
alteration of climate in the northern hemisphere has been fully 
established. Part of the effect may be, and most probably is, 
owing to a change of conformation, arising from the elevation of 
mountains, or of insular or continental masses from the bottom of 
the sea by the action of subterraneous forces; but much of it may 
also, we think, be ascribed to the diminution of the quantity of 
internal heat communicated to the atmosphere through crevices 
in the oxydized crust of the earth. 

We cannot conclude our account of these Memoirs, without 
expressing the satisfaction we have in believing that, owing to 
the zeal with which the natural and physical sciences are at 
present cultivated among the Russians, the great want of positive 
information respecting the geography, natural history, and climate 
of Asia, under which science still labours, will soon be removed. 
During his recent expedition Humboldt left a number of thermo- 
meters in various parts of Siberia, in the hands of persons capa- 
ble of making excellent use of them, and many valuable results 
have already been communicated. ‘The Academy of St. Peters- 
burg, also, with that spirit which it uniformly displays when the 
interests of science are concerned, has adopted the design of 
causing a regular series of simultaneous observations to be made, 
over the whole extent of the Russian empire,—of the diurnal 
variations of the barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer—of the 
temperature of the earth,—the direction of the winds, and the 
quantity of rain and snow deposited by the atmosphere. If this 
design is carried into execution, the laws which regulate the 
distribution of heat over the terrestrial surface will become better 
known to us than they have hitherto been, and Climatology be 
raised to a higher position among the accurate sciences than it at 
present occupies. 

F2 
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Arr. IL1.—Opinion de M. Cristophe, deuxieme partie; survie de 


son voyage, commerciale et philosophique. Par M. Boucher de 
Perthes. Sm. 8vo. Paris. 1831. 


In our last number we gave an account of the measures adopted 
within the last few years ‘affecting our Navigation Laws and 
Colonial system, and of what is called the “ Reciprocity” ar- 
rangement. We now propose to pursue a similar inquiry into 
that branch of the “ New System,” which has acquired the po- 
pular but inaccurate designation of “ Free Trade.” It has been 
already shown that the “ Reciprocity” and the “ Free Trade,” 
though often confounded, are things perfectly distinct. Either 
might exist without the other. The first is essentially an arrange- 
ment in which foreign powers are directly concerned, which varies 
according to the conduct of each foreign power, and has, in fact, 
been the subject of stipulation with most of them. It con- 
sists in treaties of Commercial Peace. The second only indi- 
rectly concerns foreign countries; it is not adjusted with refer- 
ence to their conduct, and has not been the subject of any of the 
recent treaties. While, therefore, we are in many cases restrained 
by stipulation from imposing a duty upon importations in fo- 
reign vessels, as being in such vessels, we have within our own 
power the arrangement of our. duties upon merchandize of all 
sorts, imported or exported ; with full competence to augment 
to any extent the duties on foreign articles, because they ure 
foreign; provided only, that we do not favor the produce of one 
country more than that of another, with which we have made the 
stipulation to treat, and be treated, as the ‘‘ most favoured nation.” 

‘The two branches of the new system are not less distinct in 
practice than in law. Our duties upon foreign goods imported 
have not been arranged with any reference to the existence, or 
non-existence, of a reciprocity treaty: it has happened that we 
have favored, by our application of the system of free trade, the 
goods of a country, with which we have been engaged in a con- 
test as to the reciprocity in regard to ships ;* and it has also hap- 
pened that we have renewed a reciprocity treaty with a nation,+ 
with which we have been at the same time engaged in a contest 
as to the duties on goods. 

It isthus a great mistake to consider the new measures affect- 
ing the duties on silk, iron, and most manufactured articles, which 
measures constitute what is not very accurately called the system 


* France.—We admitted French silks, while we imposed a retaliatory duty on 
French ships under the order of 10th March, 1824. 
+ The United States of America, 
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of “ free trade,” as adopted upon a principle of “ reciprocity” 
between England and the several other nations of the world. 

We will now give the history of “ free trade.” 

Although the first reduction of duty, under the new system, 
was not effected until the year 1824, it may be said to have 
attracted serious attention, and to have been in some degree 
recognized by the. government and by ‘parliament, in the year 
1820; when the celebrated petition of the merchants was pre- 
sented by Mr. Baring.* The’ principles and language of this 
petition were adopted, with a qualification apparently temporary, 
by Mr. Huskisson,t+ in his most celebrated defence of his own 
measures. 

It has been cited by the professor of political economy at 
Oxford,{ as a luminous exposition of the true principles of com- 
merce, in contradistinction to those of the old “ mercantile 
theory :” We, therefore, take it as affording the best explanation 
of the principle of the new measures ; and the fittest basis of a 
discussion of the whole subject. 

The avowed object of this petition was, to destroy the “ old 
system” of prohibitions and restrictions on the importation of 
foreign produce and manufactures, Let us first, then, enquire, 
what this old system was? 

It is much more difficult to answer this, than a similar question 
as to navigation or colonies; because, the navigation laws and 
colonial system were deliberately adopted, for avowed purposes, 
almost at one time. Various alterations, no doubt, had occurred 
in the course of centuries: but they were all modifications of a 
principle, which never was abandoued. 

The restrictions which existed in 1820, upon the importation or 
exportation of certain articles, scarcely constituted a system, and 
certainly did not proceed from any distinct principle, atvany one 
time adopted and avowed. ‘The principle is to be sought in the 
details. Nor isit very easy to be discovered among those various 
and complicated arrangements. It operated, in most instances, 
through the medium of duties, and it is not always known, whe- 
ther revenue, or protection of native industry, was the motive of 
the imposition. It frequently happened, that a duty imposed for 
the purposes of revenue, operated, unintentionally, as a protection; 
and many such are now claimed, by the English grower or manu- 
facturer of the article, as a protection accorded by the wisdom of 
former parliaments ! 

Recent governments have been accused of abandoning the 


* 8th May, 1820. Parl. Deb. N.S. vol. i. 165. 

+ Speech on the silk question, 23d February, 1826. Parl. Deb. N. S. vol. xiv. 774. 

¢ Senior’s Lectures on the transmission of the precious metals from country to 
country, and on the mercantile theory of wealth. 1828, p. 77. 
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policy under which England has flourished, and departing from 
safe and practical principles, in search of speculative and untried 
theories ; and parliament has been exhorted to retrace its steps 
back to “the old system.” The accusers have, over and over 
again, been challenged, by Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Courtenay, and 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, to propose the specific measures by which 
the errors of late years might be corrected: the opponents of 
free trade have always declined this challenge, sometimes plau- 
sibly pretending that it was now too late to go back; but, im 
truth, never distinctly marking the point, to which they desired, if 
it were possible, to return. 

It is easy to state the full extent of the principle of free trade ; 
—the entire absence of prohibitions or restrictions upon the 
importation or exportation of commodities. Here is an intelli- 
gible principle; its converse would be, the prohibition to export 
or import at all. If this be not maintained, as it certainly is not, 
where shall we find a principle, by which to limit our restrictive 
system 2? 

The tract before us is in the form of a dialogue, between a 
minister, who espouses the prohibitive system, and a wine- 
grower, who argues against it; and, as the doctrines which we 
examine, however they may be defended by reference to our 
history, are not exclusively English, we might find here an expo- 
sition of them sufficient for our purpose. But the compiler of 
the dialogue is evidently a free trade man, and it is fair to hear 
the other side, through an advocate of their own. 

A leading monthly periodical, in one of its numbers for 
1828,* contains the most elaborate exposition of the old system 
which we have seen. Its principle is thus described :—* It has 
always been a leading principle with the old system, to establish 
and protect in this country, any trade or manufacture, or the 
production of any articles calculated to be a source of national 
benefit. It has never attempted to make this country produce 
wine, or sugar, or any article which from physical causes, could 
always manifestly be produced elsewhere, at a cheaper rate and of 
much better quality.” * * * “ Whenever it has had proper reasons 
for believing, that iv progress of time, an article could be manu- 
factured, or produced, about as cheaply, and about the same qua- 
lity, all things considered, in this country, as in foreign ones, it 
has duly promoted its manufacture or production. It has not 
been deterred by the knowledge, that, for a considerable period, 
it would have to pay a higher price for an inferior article at home, 
than it could buy a superior one for abroad.” 

According to this explanation, the system consisted in protect- 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, September 1828, vol. xxiv. p. 870, 
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ing, for a time, infant manufactures, or those, of which it could 
be predicated that they would produce national benefit ; and it 
would have resulted, that after a fair period for the experiment, 
the protection would be withdrawn; that the article would be 
left fairly to compete with its foreign rival, and that if beaten in 
the competition, the manufacture must be abandoned. If this be 
not the true understanding of the principle, it must be intended 
that the protection should be permanent; and should continue, 
after it had been discovered, that those physical causes existed, 
which rendered it impossible to produce the article here, so 
cheaply as elsewhere. 

And many passages of the dissertation appear to justify this 
latter construction; for we are told that the protection is to be 
modified, or extended to prohibition, according to the capacity of 
this country to supply a sufficiency of the article for home con- 
sumption. Now, if only a temporary encouragement were in- 
tended, that encouragement should be effectual, so long as it en- 
dures, to give to our manufacturers the whole of the home market; 
for if a proportion of the cheaper and better manufactures of the 
foreign country are to be introduced, there will be, immediately, 
that competition which the general principle forbids, for a period. 

Again, si/k is instanced as one of the articles which we were 
content to buy, for a considerable time, inferior in quality, for the 
sake of establishing our silk manufacture. Elsewhere, the exist- 
ence of the protection of the silk manufacture, for a century, and 
its present inability to compete with foreigners, is urged as a 
ground for its permanent continuance ! 

We should not thus criticise separate passages of an anonymous 
work, if the object were only to convict the writer of inconsis- 
tency ;—our object is, rather, to show that the inconsistency is in 
the system itself. Measures were adopted upon one ground, and 
continued upon another; they were defended upon a new prin- 
ciple when the old one was forgotten. We have looked to this 
work, and to the parliamentary history, with a sincere desire to 
find an explanation of the old system, and the result is a convic- 
tion, that the complicated ‘Tariff which we have lately superseded, 
never was, or could be, reduced to any uniform and definite prin- 
ciple of policy. 

Its general design, however, unquestionably was, to encourage 
and foster the productions and manufactures of this country, by 
prohibiting, or highly taxing, the importation of similar articles 
from foreign countries; and, in some cases, by prohibiting the 
exportation even of a native product, lest it should facilitate a 
foreign manufacture. For the same reason the exportation of 
machinery, though manufactured of British produce, by British 
manufacturers, was prohibited. 
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The old system also gave bounties; sometimes, upon the 
growth or exportation of articles deemed of essential importance, 
and sometimes upon the exportation of manufactures, for the sake 
of the profit and employment which they afforded. 

The difficulty of reducing this system to a principle cannot be 
better illustrated than in the article of wool. The principle is, 
to encourage the agriculture of England; therefore, corn and 
many other products of husbandry are prohibited or highly taxed ; 
and is not the exportation of wool also encouraged by a bounty? 
No; it is not even permitted.—Why not? Because it is also the 
principle to encourage manufactures, and the free export of wool 
would raise the price to the manufacturers. 

In most cases, indeed in all, there are the two conflicting 
interests, of the producer or manufacturer on the one side, and 
the consumer on the other; but here the three interests are con- 
tending: not to mention the state, which has, in its revenue, the 
most complicated interest of all. This interest of the state is 
sometimes with the producer, whom it benefits by a moderately 
protective tax, sometimes against him, when he desires a prohi- 
bition: sometimes with the manufacturer, when it prefers, with a 
view to productiveness, moderate duty, to a prohibition of the raw 
material from abroad ; and against him, when it makes the same 
preference as to the foreign manufacture. It is with the con- 
sumer, as it prefers duty to prohibition, and against him, just in 
the proportion in which duty approximates to prohibition. In 
various stages too, the ship-owner comes in, and the merchant, 
and the colonist. ‘The ship-owner is concerned with the manu- 
facturer, and, if the article can be grown here, against the pro- 
ducer, as to the raw material ; he wishes to have the carriage of 
it to England :—but then he is against the manufacturer, in 
wishing to bring it, without reference to its costs, from the most 
_ distant country, and from a country, whence, for whatever reason, 
it is likely to come in a British ship ;—so far he is with the colo- 
nist, whose produce is only allowed to come in a British ship,— 
but the colonist again differs from him, in craving permission to 
export in a cheaper, foreign ship! In this point, the merchant is 
concerned against the ship-owner, and with the colonist ; but he is 
against both colonist and ship-owner, and with the manufacturer, 
if he can procure the article more cheaply from a foreign country.* 

Then again there is an infinity of interests among the growers 
and manufacturers of one article or another, Sometimes the 
interests of one or more branches of industry, or portions of the 


* It is remarkable that Mr. Senior appears to confound the Merchant and the 


Manufacturer when he says, (p. 78,) that the petitioners, namely; the Merchants, 
would be the greatest sufferers, if these opinions were erroneous, 
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same branch are united; sometimes, and more often, they are 
opposed. Those who work in silk are all interested in the 
cheapness of raw silk, in its free and untaxed admission from 
abroad. ‘Those who conduct the last stage of the manufacture 
are concerned also in the cheapness of the article, as prepared for 
them by the process of throwing, and consequently for the free 
admission of thrown silk. The throwsters here separate from the 
weavers, and deprecate the admission of thrown silk from abroad. 

Again, the encouragement of one manufacture depresses others ; 
goods of silk, cotton, and wool, are, in a great many instances, 
applicable to the same purposes; the measures which facilitate 
the manufacture, and consequently augment the consumption of 
one of them, may drive another out of use. 

Is it a small portion of human wisdom which would effect an 
equitable adjustment of all these interests? Was the desire 
very unreasonable to escape from the complication, into a plain 
and simple system ? ’ 

For the present, it is enough that we show the difficulty of 
tracing, in the old system of this country, the exact principle 
upon which it professed to effect its great purpose, of encouraging 
native industry. 

It was under a state of commercial law, thus indefinite and 
unintelligible, that a very considerable number of the most emi- 
nent merchants of London petitioned the House of Commons 
through that wealthy, intelligent, and most successful of mer- 
chants, Alexander Baring, to relieve them and the country from 
the restrictive system. ‘lheir petition, it will not be denied, con- 
tains an exposition of principles which, sound or not, is clear and 
intelligible: with the comments of the Oxford professor of poli- 
tical economy, it shall be our guide in the proposed discussion. 

The merchants commence with a recommendation of. Foreign 
Commerce, as conducive to the prosperity of a country, by 
enabling it to obtain from others the commodities for which they 
are best adapted, in exchange for those which itself more suitably 
produces ; and asserts that this exchange is best promoted, and 
*‘ the best direction given to the capital and the industry of the 
country,” by freedom from restraint; and that “ the maxim of 
buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, which 
regulates every merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly 
applicable, as the best rule for the trade of the whole nation.’ 
This is the position, so much reprobated on the other side, as 
importing that a nation should always buy, where it can buy the 
cheapest and best;* but it appears to us that the position, as 


* Blackwood, ut supra, p. 371. 
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laid down on either side, conveys an inadequate and inaccurate 
notion of the principles whereon “ freedom from restraint” justly 
rests. 

A nation, (except as to public stores, which are certainly not 
intended here) does not buy or sell; and the principle borrowed 
from private example cannot be made applicable to the nation, 
which has no corporate interest in sales or purchases: but the 
doctrine of the merchants is, as we presume, that what the ex- 
perience of each individual shows him to be conducive to his own 
private interest, is conducive to the private interest of every one of 
the individuals of whom the whole nation is composed; and, 
consequently, of the whole nation. Now we are not satisfied of 
this consequence. It would appear to imply, not only that it is 
the interest of each man to buy as cheap as possible, and sell as 
dear as possible, but that all men are equally concerned in the 
cheapness or the dearness of the very same commodities. ‘The 
position would be correct, if evefy man produced, and manu- 
factured, and consumed, precisely the same quantities of articles, 
of precisely the same nature and quality. If not, all the conflicts 
of interests occur, which we have lately described. 

If it is intended that, upon the whole, there will be, under a 
system of freedom, a greater portion of wealth distributed among 
the whole nation, or that a greater number of persons will be 
wealthy, the position may be just; but it is not correctly deduced 
from the example of individuals. 

We maintain the doctrine of freedom from restraint, upon 
other and higher principles. Upon the immutable principles 
of Justice, we uphold free trade as the rule, restriction the 
exception. 

Free 'T'rade must be permitted, unless there are special reasons 
to the contrary, as free loco-motion is permitted, or freedom in 
any other of the actions or concerns of men. It is not unnecessary 
to assert this very obvious doctrine; for the advocates of free 
trade are too commonly supposed by its opponents, to proceed on 
the calculation of loss and gain, or upon the opinions of writers 
upon Political Economy, as to the comparative effect of restrictive 
or unrestrictive laws upon the wealth of the nation. In our 
view, the doctrine is sound, without any reference to Adam Smith 
or M‘Culloch. ‘The burthen of the proof lies always upon those, 
who suggest an interference with freedom of action: essays on 
Political Economy may be useful in exposing the fallacies of 
those who give practical reasous for restraint; but they are not 
necessary for the original support of the doctrine, and the use of 
them sometimes deprives it of the higher sanction which it justly 
claims. 
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The rule, we submit, allows every man to buy, or to sell, or to 
manufacture, all articles whatever, where he likes, how he likes, 
of whom he chooses ; and to buy or transport them from, or to, 
any place whatever, by whatever route, in whatever ships or con- 
veyances, his interest, or his fancy, may suggest. And any law, 
interfering in any way, by prohibition or regulation, with any of 
these procedures, is, until shown to be necessary for some legiti- 
mate purpose of political government, an act of tyrannous op- 
pression. We are aware that in describing the ground of just 
exception, we use a term somewhat ambiguous; a term, which 
raises this other question, what are, in reference to trade and 
navigation, the legitimate purposes of government? Is the duty 
of the government limited to the consideration of what is 
necessary for the safety of the state, or is the government also 
required to promote in its institutions, the wealth of the com- 
munity; or (as we have heard it stated) to “ augment the sum 
of human happiness?” 

We are disposed to take the narrower view of the duties of 
government, and to extend the rule of “ let alone” to every 
action not decidedly injurious to the community. Let it be recol- 
lected that the true question is not, whether the one system or the 
other be the more beneficial; whether the national wealth will be 
augmented more under a restrictive than under a liberal policy ; 
nor even whether men will be happier under the one or the other; 
the question is, whether it is the duty of the legislature to impose 
restraints upon the actions of the King’s subjects. 

The beneficial effect of commercial restraints is at most 
doubtful and uncertain; but it is not the practice of a free 
government to control the people, even in matters concerning 
which there is scarcely a dispute. We do not insist upon early 
rising, though doctors and economists equally prescribe it to the 
farmer; and though the consequence of his laziness may be, 
idleness in his labourers, and short crops. We do not insist upon 
this or that course of husbandry; or the use of improved imple- 
ments. Yet in all these matters, the nation is intimately concerned 
in respect of the subsistence of the people. Again, to come nearer 
to the objects of “ Free Trade.” -Government is blamed, because 
it does not prevent its subjects from buying a piece of silk froma 
Frenchman, who brings it here, or perhaps sends it in one of our 
own ships. ‘The Englishman, perhaps, derives the means of the 
purchase from his own industry, or from the industry which he 
sets in motion, Perhaps, he is a land-owner, deriving rent from 
an estate, excellently farmed under him, mainly in consequence 
of the application of his own funds to the land, which funds are 
made disposable by the cheapness of his purchases of the com- 
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modities, some British, some foreign, which he and his family 
require. But, if this land-owner, neglecting his neighbours and 
dependants, takes his family to Paris, drawing thither all that he 
can screw out of the farmer, and providing himself, altogether 
and entirely, with foreign commodities, necessary as well as 
luxurious, and employing none but Frenchmen, he is under no 
restraint, in the form either of prohibition or of tax. 

We do not, in short, in any part of our system, recognize a 
principle of restriction, except as to the importation of com- 
modities. And it must never be forgotten, that Free Trade is, 
not a permission to the foreigner to sell, but a permission to the 
Englishman to buy. 

If it were possible to mark, clearly and positively, the direction 
which the more extended obligation ought to take, so that a states- 
man could have no doubt as to the course which in the exercise 
of a paternal authority he should pursue, a more minute inter- 
ference with the actions of the governed might be justifiable and 
requisite. But while no man, be he politician, metaphysician, or 
moralist, can accurately define either wealth or happiness, still 
less point out the certain means of obtaining them, no govern- 
ment, according to our humble judgment, should attempt to 
control any man in the mode of his pursuit. 

We acknowledge that even in the limited view which we have 
taken of the duties of the g government, it will be difficult alto- 
gether to escape from a question in political economy. For the 
necessity instantly arises for enquiry, what state of individual 
wealth is the most conducive to the strength and security, which 
it is the unquestioned duty of the state to ‘promote ? 

Will the people be more able to defend themselves against a 
foreign enemy, if engaged in manufactures, or in agriculture ? 
Will luxury diminish strength, or increase riches? What system 
will at once give us the greatest number of fighting men, and the 
amplest resources for maintaining them? Many of the agitated 
questions concerning taxation and protection of native industry 
arise, before these 1 inquiries canbe satisfied. But we recur to our 
principle: human science cannot answer these questions with cer- 
tainty; and so long as there i¢ doubt, the rule of non-interference 
must prevail. Freedom must: sfill-be the rule, and he who pro- 
poses to enact, or continue, a restriction, nust shew that it is ne- 
cessary for the state, and just towards: individuals, 

Now then, let us apply these principles practically, and inquire 
what are the measures of restriction which are recommended: by 
the old system, aud whether they are maintainable upon the 
ground, upon which alone, as we humbly contend, any such mea- 
sures can justly be defended ? 
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The petition proceeds to state, that— 


“a policy the very reverse of that which they recommend, has been 
acted upon by the governments of this, and of every other country : 
each trying to exclude the productions of other countries, with the spe- 
cious and well-meant design of encouraging its own productions, thus 
inflicting on the bulk of its subjects, who are consumers, the necessity to submit 
to privations in the quantity or quality of commodities ; and thus rendering 
what ought to be the source of mutual benefit and of harmony among 
states, a constantly recurring occasion of jealousy and hostility. That 
the prevailing prejudices in favour of the protective or restrictive system, 
may be traced to the erroneous supposition that every importation of 
foreign commodities occasions a diminution or discouragement of our own 
productions to the same extent; whereas it can be clearly shown that 
although the particular description of production which could not stand 
against unrestrained foreign competition would be discouraged, yet as no 
importation could be continued for any length of time, without a cor- 
responding exportation, direct or indirect, there would be an encourage- 
ment for the purpose of that exportation of some other production to 
which our situation might be better suited ; thus affording, at least an 
equal, and probably a greater, and certainly a more beneficial, employ- 
ment to our own capital and labour,” 


In these passages are found the grounds upon which restric- 
tions upon the importation of foreign commodities are defended ; 
and the general principles of political economy upon which they 
are shown to be hurtful to the community. They are adopted, it 
is said, to encourage native industry; they may effect that pur- 

ose in a particular branch, but they effect it at the expense of 
the great body of the people who are consumers; and they do 
not promote industry, or the employment of capital, upon the 
whole, because the importation of foreign commodities must pro- 
duce a corresponding exportation of our own productions.* 

Now, although we may, under the guidance of our general prin- 
ciple, come to the same point, or very nearly the same, at which, 
by this course of argument, the London merchants and the Politi- 
cal Economists arrive, we think that they have been too little 
observant of the objections which are opposed to their general 
principle: these may be too weak to prevail, but they are too 
strong to be disregarded. 

They assume, apparently, that all modes of industry are equally 
advantageous to the community, and equally deserving of en- 


* If we do not dwell upon this doctrine, it is not because we dissent from it, but 
because we deem the argument against checking importation complete without it. We 
own that we cannot onotied how an Englishman can procure the productions of 
France otherwise than by the exchange, direct or indirect, of goods produced or 
manufactured here. We agree with Colonel Torrens, that the direct exportation is 
more advantageous, See p. 87, post. 
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couragement by the state; for, when they speak of the “ certainly 
more beneficial employment” which the free system would give to 
our capital and labour, they evidently refer to the benefit which 
consists in the augmentation of wealth. 

But we know that some of the claims to protection rest upon 
the allegation, that the branches of industry, for which they are 
solicited, deserve the peculiar encouragement of the State, as 
being peculiarly conducive to the existence, the safety, or the 
happiness of the people at large. We put out of the question 
now, claims founded upon actual possession, and “ vested inte- 
rests ;” we intend those only, which, in their original nature, arro- 
gate a peculiar right to public support. 

The growers of corn are the first amongst these. They urge 
that their produce is essential to the subsistence of the people, 
and that unless they are protected by prohibition, or by a duty so 
high as to ensure them what is called a remunerating price, against 
the importation of foreign corn, they must cease to grow it in 
sufficient abundance, and the lives of the people will be at the 
mercy of foreigners. 

This is the highest point to which the claims of the agricul- 
turists reach; but there are various other peculiarities upon 
which the claim of corn to be exempted from the general rule is 
founded. The proprietors of land of all descriptions assert that 
they constitute and support, in the higher and the lower ranks of 
life, the class of persons which it is most for the public good to 
encourage ; the most steadily attached to the country and its 
government, the most useful in administering its affairs, where they 
are more removed from metropolitan controul. 

As the corn question is worthy of a separate discussion, and 
its peculiarities make it possible to discuss the restrictive and 
free systems, independently of it, we will not now give any 
opinion, either upon the justice of the statements of the agri- 
culturists, or the correctness of the arguments raised upon 
them, ending in a measure of high protection to corn, and other 
productions of the soil. It is not necessary here to decide, 
whether this protection ought to be granted, or whether it is 
effectual. It is enough for our present purpose that it is granted 
upon reasons, which, whether good or bad, cannot exist in the 
case of our manufactures ; and that these reasons are not answered 
by proving, that capital withdrawn from the land, would, as in 
the case of silk or gloves, be employed in some other more profit- 
able mode. 

On the other hand, the peculiarity of the case of corn may be 
used to show that corn is /ess fit to be protected than silk or 
gloves ; since it may be urged as a great object of public necessity 
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to feed the people, and it may be said (how truly is not here a 
question) that this can only be through importations from abroad, 
whereas it is indifferent whether the ‘people are clothed in silk or 
in cotton. 

There may thus be one set of plausible reasons for protecting 
corn, leaving silk to chance, another for permitting corn to come 
freely from abroad, and protecting silk. ‘The two questions are 
quite distinct, except when they rest upon the narrower ground of 
‘* existing interests.” 

Shipping too has its peculiar claim, as conducive to the de- 
fence of the country: nor is that claim negatived by the proof of 
any more profitable employment to which “the capital invested in 
it could be diverted. ‘There is in this case also an argument, not 
however so forcible on the other side, in the effect which ex- 
pensive shipping has in raising the price of commodities in 
general. 

We have already considered the case of the owners of ships,* 
on its peculiar ground; it is only mentioned now, as one of those 
to which the arguments of the petition, and of the Economists, 
do not afford an answer, and which may, as well as corn, form an 
exception to the general principle of freedom of which we are 
the advocates. 

There is another ground of possible exception to the general 
argument of the petitioners, in the case of those applications of 
capital, which give more extensive and perhaps more healthful 
employment to the people. ‘This may be urged as a great poli- 
tical object, independant therefore of ordinary rules; since our 
safety in war may depend upon the strength and numbers of our 
people, and the security of our government in peace may require 
that that people should be maintained. 

In this country too, where the provision for the unemployed 
poor is more systematic, the question assumes a pecuniary cha- 
racter, inasmuch as all persons not subsisted by individual em- 
ployers for their own profit must be subsisted by contributions 
from the whole community. 

We believe that many writers on political economy would cut 
this matter short, by asserting that all applications of capital tend 
equally to the employment of the people. But Malthus,+ who 
is upon this part of the subject perhaps the best authority, does 
not support this doctrine; and, in any view, it forms a subject of 
consideration, which the petitioners have either overlooked, or 
have insufficiently pursued. 

* There is no doubt but that in former times the employment of 
the people, at sufficient and established wages, was one part of 





* Vol. ix. 288, t Additions to Essay on Population, 
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the same system of laws regarding national industry, of which the 
prohibition of foreign manufactures was another. It is indeed 
only recently that the last of these laws has been repealed. 

We hold this repeal to have been wise. We admit that the 
degree in which any branch of trade or manufacture gives em- 
ployment to the people might be maintained in principle as a 
legitimate ground for protecting it; and we are not prepared to 
admit that employment of the people and “ beneficial” applica- 
tion of capital, in the sense in which that expression is used by 
economists, are synonymous terms; but we neVertheless reject 
the principle of protecting manufactures, or even agriculture, for 
the sake of the industry which they promote, because we believe 
it impossible to reduce that principle to that point of certain ad- 
vantage, at which alone it can overbear the higher principle of 
leaving men and things to themselves. 

Difiiculty and doubt attend every step in the attempt to regu- 
late or direct national industry; we might grant, at least hypo- 
thetically, that it is not absolutely out of the nature of things to 
succeed in the attempt; but we would still contend that he who 
fails, as he probably will, is justly chargeable with rashness and 
presumption. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that all branches of employment are so 
connected one with another, that the application of capital to any 
one operates certainly in some degree, but in what degree is 
quite uncertain, to the encouragement of almost every other. 

These are all the grounds that occur to us on which, originally, 
and abstractedly from considerations of existing interests, an ex- 
ception to the general rule of perfect freedom might, possibly, be 
justified. 

We do not here inquire. further in what degree, in that imagi- 
nary state of things, any of them ought actually to prevail; it is 
enough to say that, as exceptions to a general principle, not of 
political merely but of moral right, as restrictions upon man’s 
natural liberty, they involve a serious responsibility in the states- 
man who adopts them ; and that the error of omitting one which 
might be proved to be beneficial is much less than that of adopt- 
ing one of which the necessity and advantage are questionable. 

On the whole, then, we are unable to admit ‘ protection to 
native industry” as a ground for permanently impeding the im- 
portation of foreign commodities. 

We now proceed to those grounds of exception which are ad- 
ventitious or occasional; and first, the protection of existing 
interests. 

‘The petitioners do not specifically advert to this point, but 
they affirm, that of the “ protective and prohibitory duties of our 
commercial code, it may be proved that while all operate as 
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a very heavy tax upon the community at large, very few are of 
any ultimate benefit to the classes in whose favour they were 
originally instituted, and none to the extent of the loss occasioned 
by them to other classes.” 

If the proposition contained in this passage were true, there 
would be little question of existing interests; no injury arises 
from taking away that which is not beneficial to the possessor. 
But we apprehend that the proposition is not correct; and Mr. 
Senior appears to be of the same opinion. ‘ I should grieve,” 
he says, “ to be supposed indifferent to the partial evil which 
must accompany any change in the channels of commerce, however 
generally beneficial :” nor does he support the second proposition 
by which the first is qualified.* He cannot affirm that even such 
injury as may be sustained will be more than compensated by 
the general benefit. ‘“ I am far even from thinking,” he conti- 
nues, “ that the peculiar evils sustained by those who are injured 
are balanced by the advantages sustained by those classes of pro- 
ducers who are peculiarly benefited by the change.” Still less, 
assuredly, can it be balanced by an advantage not peculiarly felt 
by any one class of producers, but operating upon the numerous 
body of consumers. Mr. Senior, with a candour worthy of Mal- 
thus, admits and laments the existence of the evil, but justifies its 
infliction upon the general principle of public good. He argues, 
that a regard to existing interests would prevent every kind of 
improvement ; bridges, where ferries existed ; printing, where there 
were copyists ; vaccination, in regard to the interests of medical 
practitioners ; steam-boats, superseding the ordinary packets and 
coasters; the contemplated engine of Perkins, diminishing the 
consumption of coal. These, which are cases in which existing 
interests have been, or assuredly will be, disregarded, are the 
forcible illustrations of the argument, whereon Mr. Senior rests 
his opinion, that those interests ought always to give way. But 
he refers to another case, which, unfortunately, comes more home 
to our present purpose; ‘ on what pretence,” he asks, “ can the 
man who throws the shuttle claim a protection which we should 
deny to him who works in the mine or navigates the collier ?” 

Now, before we attempt to state a principle by which the de- 
gree of favour shown to existing interests might reasonably be 
regulated, we must make a distinction which appears to us want- 
ing in Mr. Senior’s illustrations. The question between him 
who has the present interest, and those who, whether as con- 
sumers or producers of the improved commodity, would be be- 
nefited by the change, must be a question of degree. At least, 


* P. 59, sce from p. 54 to p. 61. 
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it would not be manifestly absurd and unreasonable to contend, 
that, if there were not only, as is admitted by Mr. Senior, a 
balance of evil sustained by the former, but a great evil almost 
entirely uncompensated, the old interests have a “claim, stronger 
than in the cases of a more nearly equal balance, to a deviation 
from the general principle. 

We admit, that it may be contended, on the other hand, that 
the maintenance of that principle is, in itself, enough to turn the 
scale; and that although there may be no peculiar and visible be- 
nefit in the repeal of the restriction, every instance of such repeal 
is one part of a beneficial whole, and cannot be omitted without 
endangering a system of acknowledged good. 

This may be, and apparently is, the view of Mr. Senior; and 
perhaps with this view he was justified in passing over the dis- 
tinction which we, not prepared here to dispute its accuracy, but 
desirous of considering the question in every point of view, will 
now make. 

If the question may fairly be considered as one of degree, the 
thrower of the shuttle is in a different situation from the owner of 
the ferry; not that his loss is to be estimated more highly, but 
that the gain of the community placed in the opposite scale is of 
much less weight. 

In the case of the bridge, there is a positive, important, exten- 
sive advantage, felt immediately by a large part of the commu- 
nity, and ultimately by a much larger portion, and possibly by the 
state itself. In the other case, the benefit reaches perhaps a still 
larger portion of the community, but it is scarcely felt by any in- 
dividual. Some persons get perhaps, somewhat cheaper, an 
article of luxury, or rather of fancy, which is by no means neces- 
sary to them, and for which, for all useful purposes, they have 
substitutes at hand. 

There are some other circumstances of difference; those who 
are concerned or employed in the erection of the bridge are na- 
tives of the country, whereas the producers of the silk no longer 
prohibited are foreigners. We are aware that, in a discussion of 
the question regarding silk, all these observations would require 
qualification. ‘There are other natives than the consumers who 
are benefited by the freedom of importation; the importers, for 
instance, and dealers, and possibly the ship-owners and sailors, 
Nor do we deny that even the producers of the article, at home, 
may derive advantage from the importation in the enlarged de- 
mand for their produce, occasioned by the cheapness which may 
possibly follow the importation of the foreign goods. 

This is not the place for considering how all these questions 
affect the particular case of silk ; our consideration is now con- 
fined to the position of the petitioners, that few restrictions are 
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beneficial to any body, and to Mr. Senior’s opinion, placing all 
existing interests upon the same footing. 

It appears to us that such interests are liable to be greatly 
affected by a change of system, and that they cannot be entirely 
disregarded. It is difficult to lay down any principle for the 
treatment of them. It follows, from the high ground upon which 
the rule of non-interference has been placed in this discussion, 
that a very strong case would be required to justify even a post- 
ponement of its application, on the plea of existing interests; but 
we are not prepared to admit, that the one general answer, private 
interests must yield to the public good, is sufficient in all cases, 
We shall return to this pomt when we consider the particular 
cases, wherein an exemption is now claimed. 

The other occasional ground of exception is tavation. This 
ground is admitted in the petition, and by Mr. Senior, but only 
thus far: when a duty is imposed upon an article of native pro- 
duction, a corresponding duty is fairly laid upon a similar article, 
imported from a foreign country: the tax is an impost upon the 
consumption of the article, and there is certainly no reason for 
taxing the consumer who buys it at home, and exempting him 
who procures it from abroad. This is so obvious, and has in 
truth so little connection with the prohibitive system, that it would 
be unnecessary to mention it here; if taxation had not been put 
forward, in justification of restriction, to an extent not at all war- 
ranted by the true principle. 

Protection is claimed for various products of native industry, 
on account of the high taxes which the natives of England pay, 
not on the particular product or its materials, but generally, in 
reference to their consumption, expenditure, or property. Owing 
to these burthens, it is alleged that the Englishman cannot manu- 
facture silk, for instance, so cheaply as the Frenchman, and is 
therefore entitled to protection, by legal prohibition, or high duty, 
against the importation of the foreign article. 

Mr. Senior answers, that if the taxes affect the manufacturers 
of the particular article which claims protection, they must equally 
affect all others; and the consequent obstacle to the export of the 
native manufactures forms the most effectual prohibition of the 
importation of the foreign. And he asks, why, because every 
man is required to pay something to the public creditor, should 
he therefore be required to pay a larger sum than is necessary to 
his silk merchant? * 

This latter approaches most nearly to the answer by which we 
would abide. We make no distinction as to the cause which 
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occasions the greater difficulty or expense of producing a parti- 
cular commodity in one country than in another; our object is, 
or ought to be, to permit every member of our community to 
procure all commodities as easily as possible; if, from any cause, 
he can procure silks more easily from France, let him avail him- 
self of that facility. But, in truth, the taxes are not the cause. 
If under equal taxes, we are the cheapest manufacturers of cotton, 
and not the cheapest weavers of silk, the cause of the difference 
inust be found elsewhere than in the taxes, in those physical cir- 
cumstances which we have already rejected as the grounds of 
protection. . 

It does not appear to us that there is any case in which general 
taxation can be taken into account, either in establishing or ap- 
portioning a protective duty. If, in reference to “ existing 
interests,” a protective duty is adopted, as an exception to the 
general rule, the question is, what, in point of fact, will be a pro- 
tection; and in estimating this, the cost of production will doubt- 
less be considered. ‘That cost will be affected, probably, by 
wages and prices, which general taxation may have operated to 
enhance; but the point of inquiry, supposing the principle of 
“‘ adequate protection” to be admitted, is, what the cost is, not 
how it came so. 

We therefore reject taxation altogether, as a ground for excep- 
tion to the general principle of non-interference. 

We are aware that in thus dismissing taxation as a ground for 
restriction, we sin against popular opinion. “ Our financial 
system is artificial, how can we bear freedom in commerce? ‘To 
expect an Englishman, loaded with debt, to compete with a 
Frenchman, is to require, of a man in fetters, that he should 
dance with the freedom of a naked savage.” 

We cannot answer in the same epigrammatical style; but if 
compelled to continue the metaphor, we would ask, how does the 
allegation, that we suffer under one burthen, justify the imposition 
of another? Let it be shown that the one weight will counter- 
balance the other, well: we say it will only augment the weight, 
and render the burthen quite intolerable. Again, how is a man 
whose aucles are shackled, to be relieved by manacles upon his 
wrists ? 

We now return to the petitioners, who proceed with stating 
their general arguments against the restrictive system : 

“« The artificial protection of one branch of industry, or source of 
protection against foreign competition, is set up as a ground of claim 
by other branches for similar protection; so that if the reasoning upon 
which these restrictive or prohibitory regulations are founded, were fol- 


lowed out consistently, it would not stop short of excluding us from all 
foreign commerce whatsoever.” 
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We entirely agree in this representation of the tendency of the 
reasoning against free trade; abstractedly, always, from existing 
interests. It would go certainly to justify the prohibition of all 
foreign articles, which can, at any cost, be produced in England, 
or for which substitutes, however inadequate or expensive, can 
be provided. We really do not think that there is any exaggera- 
tion here. 

There is, it appears to us, an inconsistency in what follows; 
the petitioners, pursuing their argument ad absurdum, urge that 
“ the same train of argument might be brought forward to “justify 
the re-enactment of restrictions upon the interchange of produc- 
tions among the kingdoms of the same union, or among the 
counties of the same kingdom.” 

This is not correct as applied to the reasoning by which the 
protection of native productions is upholden as an original system 
of policy; it is more correct as applied to the protection of exist- 
ing interests, because those interests may be, and every day are, 
as seriously affected by the rivalry of the residents in other pro- 
vinces, as by foreign importation; but it would probably be 
admitted, by the opponents of free trade, that against such en- 
croachments they ask for no protection ; and the distinction is 
perfectly admissible in principle. It is not on the face of it 
absurd, though we may be able to show that no real difference 
exists. 

Yet it would be difficult to avoid reniarking here, that although 
it is only against foreign competition that protection is avowedly 
claimed, that claim is often urged when the successful rival is, in 
truth, a resident in another province of Great Britain. 

The petitioners then notice “ the strong presumption that the 
distress which then (1820) so generally prev ailed, was considerably 
aggravated by the restrictive system.” 

The very able man who presented the petition, has, on several 
recent occasions, ascribed to the petition an occasional character 
entirely unwarranted by its contents. Mr. Baring has reconciled 
his support of the petition with several recent instances of oppo- 
sition to its principles, by asserting that it merely arose out of the 
circumstances of the times, and the numerous additional and 
vexatious restrictions imposed upon trade during the war, under 
the advice of Mr. George Rose. ‘The support of Mr. Baring 
to the principles which we uphold is too important to permit our 
leaving his error unnoticed. The above is the only passage in 
which any reference is made to ephemeral or even to local cir- 
cumstances. Every other paragraph is applicable to all times 
and countries. And it is certain that all, or nearly all, of the alter- 
ations made during the war, in our commercial system, were on 
the side of relaxation. They were founded perhaps less upon a 
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principle of freedom than upon the necessity of the times, but 
they certainly do not justify Mr. Baring’s position. In the speech 
with which Mr. Baring introduced the petition, he treated with 
ridicule most of the doctrines of the old system, and stopped very 
little short of the general recommendation of the petitioners. 

The topic to which the petitioners next advert leads to the 
consideration of a third ground of exception, occasional or 
adventitious. ‘They refer to the effect of our restrictions upon 
the proceedings of Foreign States; they urge that foreign manu- 
facturers have adduced our practice as an argument with their 
governments for the establishment of restrictions : and they con- 
tend that if our arguments are good in defence of our system, 
they are also good against us. ‘“ Foreigners,” they add, “ insist 
upon our superiority in capital and maehinery, as we do upon 
their comparative exemption from taxation; and with equal foun- 
dation.” 

They urge that a more conciliating policy on our part would 
tend to counteract the commercial hostility of foreign states: but 
they argue that “ although as a mere matter of diplomacy, it may 
sometimes answer to hold out the removal of prohibitions or high 
duties as depending upon corresponding concessions by other 
states in our favour, it does not follow that we should maintain 
our restrictions in cases where the desired concessions on their 
part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions would not be the less 
prejudicial to our own capital and industry, because other govern- 
ments persisted 1 in maintaining impolitic regulations.” 

When explaining elsewhere the difference between the systems 
of “ Reciprocity” and “ Free Trade,” we have in some degree 
anticipated this argument. 

If the rule be, that every person may purchase what he wants, 
of a countryman or of a foreigner, the soundness of that rule is 
not impugned by the refusal of that foreigner to purchase what 
he wants from natives of this country. 

The petitioners make the fullest allowance for this consideration 
which it requires, when they admit that a restriction affecting a 
foreign nation, may be used as a weapon in diplomacy, 

It ‘certainly requires some nicety of observation and judgment, 
to determine how long it may be politic to abstain from beneficial 
measures, with a view of inducing foreigners to adopt others, 
which will also be beneficial. We are certain that those who 
have contended for the propricty of adjusting our measures by 
the conduct of foreigners, have neither argued, nor acted, reason- 
ably or satisfactorily. ‘ It would be all very well,” they say, “ to 
adopt free trade, if other nations would do the same; but why 
admit their manufactures, while they reject yours?” We have 
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already exposed the fallacy by which it is represented, that 
foreign goods are received for the benefit of the foreigner, not for 
our own benefit. But, we admit, that freedom of exportation 
would be an additional advautage to the country which allows 
free importation; and that there is nothing unreasonable in argu- 
ing that it may be politic to postpone the one benefit for the sake 
of. obtaining the two. There are two ways in which our admis- 
sion of foreign goods may operate upon a foreigner, It may 
operate by example, which is the mode on which Mr. Huskisson 
relied, and on which he justified his immediate adoption of the 
free principle: or, it may operate by stipulation; and this is the 
favourite with those, who, professing to approve of free trade, 
only desire that it should be mutual. Let us follow this out. 
France is usually selected, as the country upon which we have 
conferred a great advantage in admitting her silks, and, recently, 
her wines; while she prohibits, or taxes highly, our hardware and 
other commodities, in which we excel. It ‘would appear that 
these gentlemen would be quite satisfied if France would stipu- 
late to admit our razors at a duty only corresponding to that 
which we impose upon her silk stockings. Now, what is the 
principle here?) The complaint is that the silk manufacturers of 
England are ruined, and English workmen thrown out of employ 
by the admission of French silks. Would this evil be remedied 
by the reception of our razors in France? This cannot be pre- 
tended; unless it be upon the true principle that extended inter- 
course is beneficial for all. ‘To the silk-man his impercepti- 
ble share of the general benefit would be a poor compensation; 
and his reclamations would be as loud as ever. This then 
cannot be the principle of the arguers for reciprocity, if they are 
at the same time the upholders of the interests, vested in the 
existing manufactures. It may be said, in passing, that as to silk 
we have strict reciprocity, or more. English silks are admitted 
in France at a duty lower than that at w hich we receive those of 
France. Obviously, we use this fact only in the argument ad 
homines. We have admitted * that direct exportation is the more 
valuable. This consideration may add to the importance of “ Re- 
ciprocity,” but does not affect the position that, even without it, 
freedom is advantageous. Will it then be said, that these partial 
interests are to give way to the common good? Here is again a 
sound principle; but why is it to be applied to the particular 
advantage to be derived from the export of our razors, and not 
applied ¢ to the general advantage obtained, through cheapness of 


* See the note in page 27, Since Colonel Torrens made the speech to which that 
note referred, he has contended still further for the necessity of reciprocity. We shall 
notice hereafter his argument of July 2 
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foreign commodities, or even of silks and wines only—commodi- 
ties interesting certainly to a much larger portion of the com- 
munity than that which manufactures razors? 

It would thus appear, that however beneficial to the common 
interest of the nation a stipulation for reciprocity of importation 
with France, or any other country, might be, it would not take 
from the freer importation of silks and other rival manufactures, 
any part, or certainly not the main part, of the objections which 
have been made to the measures actually adopted. Ruinous com- 
petition, capital annihilated, industry destroyed, workmen starving, 
all these sad consequences of ‘‘ Free Trade,” which have been 
depicted by Mr. Robinson of Worcester, and Mr. Sadler, would 
be equally prevalent, though Mr. Villiers and Dr. Bowring were 
to succeed, in effecting a reciprocal arrangement with France. 

While a complete reciprocity, or rather, the adoption of a libe- 
ral system by all countries, would have been more extensively 
beneficial than its adoption by England only, it would not have 
exempted the ministers who adopted it from the clamors or com- 
plaints of native manufacturers. 

The utmost that we can concede to those who dwell so much 
upon reciprocity, is this. It might perhaps have been as well to 
commence liberal measures by inviting all the powers of Europe 
and America to a general change of commercial policy. Yet to 
this course there would have been two objections. First, we 
could not have entered upon a complete or satisfactory discussion 
with foreign powers without bringing into question our corn-laws, 
which parliament had recently determined to maintain; and 
secondly, we must have incurred one of these dangers: we must 
either have made our change of policy dependant upon the con- 
duct of foreign powers, thus possibly depriving ourselves of a 
great good, because we could not obtain a greater; or, we must 
have adopted, absolutely, a policy which we had professed to 
make conditional. For unless we had begun by declaring that 
our intentions were provisional only, we could not have operated 
with any effect upon a foreigner. 

A foreigner will hardly be induced to alter his own policy, by 
a promise on our part to do that, which he knows to be consistent 
with our policy, and likely to be done without any reference to 
him. 

We have hinted, in our former article,* at the embarrassment 
to which a system of commercial treaties might expose us. If all 
foreign countries had adopted a perfectly free policy, and had 
granted entire freedom of import and export, without exception, 


* Vol, ix. Pp. 287. 
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there would have been no difficulty; but for this even England, 
advised by Mr. Huskisson, was not prepared. There must then 
have been a particular stipulation with each country, and an ad- 
justment of duty on each article. One country would require the 
favourable admission of wines, another of timber, another of 
hemp. From one we should have required the reciprocal admis- 
sion of hardware, from another of woollens, from another of piece 
goods. We should have had to decide, in each case, what among 
our exportable goods to select as most valuable, and what among 
foreign articles to admit as least injurious. We have a reasonable 
respect for Boards of Trade, but we doubt whether the wisest of 
them would have arrived at an arrangement by which they would 
at once have satisfied English interests, and made a good and ac- 
ceptable bargain with the foreigner. ‘Two countries press for the 
admission of the same article—France and Portugal for wines— 
Sweden and Russia for timber. We must take care that we sell 
to France the liberty to import wines for no higher a price on 
the admission of our manufactures, than we get from Portugal. 
Yet probably the price given by France and by Portugal would 
be in different commodities, and we might have to prove that the 
admission of razors into France at so many francs, was just equi- 
valent, in point of advantage to England, to the admission of 
woollen cloths into Portugal at so many milreis. If not, we 
wrong the country from whom we acquire the more advantageous 
bargain. Or suppose we extend the bargain reciprocally to all 
manufactures; are they all to be admitted at the same duty? Will 
this be an equal bargain in the opinion of our manufacturers? 
No; then we must have a detailed adjustment: and thus we must 
fix the duties on all articles of export and import for a period of 
ten years or more. And in this arrangement we must znclude 
corn, so as to put out of our hands that article of necessary sub- 
sistence ; or we must erclude it, which would necessarily occasion 
a corresponding exception, not of the same, but of some commo- 
dity deemed equivalent, on the part of Prussia, and America, and 
every corn-exporting country. And with respect to corn, as well 
as timber, we should have, in our colonies, a third and important 
interest to consult. 

We will venture to say that the system of “ free trade, upon a 
fair principle of reciprocity,” would prove to be the most artificial 
and complicated, inconsistent, unequal and unpopular arrange- 
ment, that even the restrictive school could advise. 

On the whole then, we are inclined to approve of the course 
which the government of 1825 pursued. Mr. Huskisson might 
be too sanguine in his expectations of an imitation of our policy 
by France; but he was not the less right in setting her the exam- 
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ple; and so thought, at that time, Mr. Baring himself.* Yet the 
petitioners are surely warranted in affirming - that the adoption of 
a more enlightened ‘and conciliatory policy, on the part of this 


country, would tend to counteract the commercial hostility of 
foreign states. 


“« Independent,” the petitioners proceed, “‘ of the direct benefit to be 
derived by this country on every occasion of such concession or relax- 
ation, a great incidental object would be gained by the recognition of a 


sound principle or standard, to which all subsequent arrangements might 
be referred.” 


To this opinion we heartily subscribe, considering the esta- 
blishment of a general and simple principle as one of the most 
advantageous results of the new system; and we are confident 
that the more nearly that principle approaches to the “ /aissez 
faire,” the government will gain in safety, as well as in facility. 

The petitioners, after disclaiming all intention of requiring the 
repeal of custom duties imposed for purposes of revenue, cou- 
clude with a prayer “ against every restrictive regulation of trade 
not essential to the revenue; against all duties merely protective 
JSrom foreign competition ; and against the excess of such duties as 


are partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly for that of pro- 
tection.” 


We have now endeavoured to show, so far as the indistinctness 
of its own form could permit, what the “ old system” was, from 
which England has recently departed; and what are the general 
principles upou which her ‘ new system” is, or ought to be, 
founded. We have freely examined the reasonings by which 
those principles are supported. The opinion which we have 
formed may be stated in a few words. Perfect freedom is the 
true rule: subsistence and security are the only grounds of per- 
manent exception which ave admissible without abandoning the 
principle. Temporary exceptions, in favour of existing interests, 
are also admissible. But all these exceptions, permanent and 
temporary, are of doubtful propriety; they are not to be allowed 
without a strong case of necessity, and those which rest on tem- 
porary grounds are never to be rendered permanent. 

These are the principles which we offer for the guidance of 
our rulers. We think that we have already shown that they do 
not greatly differ from those of the theoretical advocates of the 
‘* new system.” It remains to be seen whether they are those 
upon which the late measures have proceeded, and particularly 
whether they have been adopted in regulating the exceptions. 


* Parl. Deb, N. S, vol. i. p. 176. 
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With this view we now proceed to state, in the order of their 
occurrence, the several measures which have been adopted for re- 
moving prohibition or restriction from the importation of foreigu 
articles. With less of detail than we shall give, it would be im- 
possible to understand the new measures. 

The intention to commence a new system was first announced 
by Mr. Robinson, in his financial statement* of the year 1824; 
and the first article selected for its operation was woof. At this 
time the exportation of British wool was prohibited, and a duty 
of sixpence per lb. was imposed on foreign wool. ‘This duty bad 
formerly been only one penny, and was raised in 1819, as Mr. 
Robinson stated, as a measure of revenue only.} 

Government, Mr. Robinson stated, had always said to the 
manufacturers, if you will consent to the removal of the restric- 
tion upon the exportation of wool, we will repeal the duty upon 
the import. There was a difference of opinion among the manu- 
facturers on this point; but he now proposed to reduce the im- 
port duty to one penny, and to allow the exportation at the same 
duty. From this measure he expected a great increase of our 
woollen trade in all parts. 

Silk was the next object of the new arrangement. Mr. Ro- 
binson assumed that nearly all men concurred in opinion as to the 
impolicy of prohibition; and that the prohibition of silks was ex- 
tensively evaded. ‘That the prohibition was impolitic in regard to 
foreign nations, who might say that we attempted, with liberality 
in our mouths, to cajole them into the admission of our manufac- 
tures, while in fact we rejected theirs. 

Our silk goods, he said, were highly estimated abroad, and 
would, as he believed, if restrictions were removed, drive away 
others from the foreign markets. 

He proposed to accompany the repeal of the prohibition by a 
considerable reduction of the duty on raw silk and thrown silk, 
and that manufactured silks should be admitted at 30 per cent. 
on the value. 

Mr. Huskisson’s { arguments were similar, and he was satisfied 
that with the duty of 50 per cent. we should successfully compete 
with the French. He proposed that the reductions of duty on 
the raw and thrown silk should commence immediately, but that 


* Mr. Robinson’s speech, 25d February, 1824. Parl. Deb. N. S. vol. x. p. 528. 

+ Upon this statement it is fair to observe, that Lord Castlereagh, in proposing the 
tax to the House, (Parl. Deb. vol. xl. p. 920,) stated that the then ‘* duty of one penny 
per lb. was thought too low to protect the interests of the home grower of coarse wool,” and 
therefore proposed sixpence, ‘* which would operate as a protection to the home grower 
of that article against foreign competition.” 

¢ Parl. Deb. vol. x. p. 800. 
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the repeal of the prohibition should be postponed till the Sth of 
July, 1826. 

This measure was opposed principally by Mr. Baring* and 
Mr. Ellice.+ ‘The former asserted that 30 per cent. would not 
be a sufficient protection, considering that the price of food here 
was double that of France. Probibition could be enforced in the 
interior of the country. ‘There was no reciprocity in the arrange- 
ment between us and other countries. We were proceeding 
much too fast, and beginning at the wrong end. We should 
begin with the Corn Laws. ‘There were reasons, he said, why 
certain manufactures flourished in particular places, and the prin- 
ciples of “ free trade,” whatever their general efficacy might be, 
could never remove them. ‘Thus Lyons had obtained, and would 
keep, a superiority in the silk manufacture. It is to be observed 
that Mr. Baring objected to the duty on thrown silk, as one of 
the burthens upon the manufacture. 

Mr. Ellice, in opposing the measures, upon the same general 
grounds, stated nevertheless that smuggling could be effected at 
10 or 15 per cent.; and that the wages of the labourers in silk, 
about six shillings per week, could scarcely obtain for them the 
means of subsistence. Mr. Ellice, however, after some arrange- 
ments had been made with respect to the stock in hand, &c. 
finally withdrew his opposition, and expressed the willingness of 
his friends at Coventry that the experiment of competing with 
the French should be tried. The bill may be said to have 
passed with the single opposition of Mr. Baring. 

In the year 1825, the government proceeded further in the 
abrogation of the prohibitory system. Mr. Robinson, in his 
financial exposition,t expressed his intention of applying the then 
existing, or estimated, surplus of revenue, to the following objects 
—Ist. Increased facility of consumption at home, in conjunction 
with increased extension of commerce abroad ; 2dly. a combina- 
tion of the first principle with the restriction of smuggling ; and 
3rdly, some alleviation of the pressure of direct taxation. In fur- 
therance of the first two of these objects, he announced the inten- 
tion of Mr. Huskisson to propose “ the reduction within moderate 
bounds of all the remaining prohibitory duties ;” but he himself 
suggested a reduction of the duties on iron. ‘The demand for 
iron, and consequently the price, had so much increased, as to 
occasion the transference of orders from Birmingham to the 
Continent. He proposed to reduce the duty on foreign iron from 
£6. 10s. to £1. 10s. the ton, a measure from which he expected 


* Parl. Deb. vol. x. p. 814. + lbid. p. 824. 
¢ February 28th, 1825. Parl. Deb. vol. xii. 728. 
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an extension of the use of iron, which would be beneficial not 
only to the manufacturer but to the producer. ‘“ Another object 
which he had in view in reducing the duty on this and other 
articles of foreign produce, was, to set an example to other 
governments. ‘There were some states which had manifested an 
unequivocal disposition to adopt a similar policy, but others did 
not as yet appear to have emancipated themselves from their 
former system.” * * * * « However anxious we might be to give 
to all countries the benefit of our example, and our ‘practice ; we 
were not bound to do so indiscriminately, or to abstain from 
making distinctions in favor of those nations whose views and prin- 
ciples are conformable to our own.” It was therefore “ not pro- 
posed that the reduction should immediately apply to all countries 
from which iron might be brought.” 

On this occasion, Mr, Alderman ‘Thompson expressed his ap- 
probation of the reduction of the iron duty: “ He, who was 
largely intererested in the trade, was not afraid of the foreign 
competition.”* 

Shortly afterwards, a petition was presented from the Chamber 
of Commerce, at Birmingham, praying for a reduction of the duty 
on foreign iron, copper, and other metals.+ 

On the 25th of March, 1825,[ Mr. Huskisson opened his 
general scheme of reduction of duty upon foreign articles, 
“ Having ruled,” he said, “ that 30 per cent. is the highest duty 
which could be maintained for the protection of a manufacture, 
in every part of which we were much behind foreign countries, the 
only extensive manufacture which, on the score of general infe- 
riority, stood in need of special protection, (he alluded here to 
the silk manufacture,) “it was time to inquire in what degree 
our other great manufactures were protected, and to consider if 
there be no inconvenience, no unfitness, no positive injury caused 
to ourselves, no suspicion and odium excited in foreign countries, 
by duties which are either absolutely prohibitory, or, if the articles 
to which they attach admit of being smuggled, which have no 
other effect than to throw the business of importing them into 
the hands of the smuggler.” 

He first noticed Cotton goods,§ which were subject to duties 
ranging from 50 to 75 per cent. a duty quite unnecessary, as we 
were in this manufacture superior to all other countries, not ex- 
cepting India; and exported in the last year £30,795,000. 

He proposed to reduce the duty to 10 per cent. which would 
be “ sufficient to countervail the small duty levied upon the im- 
portation of the raw material into this country, and the duty upon 


* Parl. Deb. p. 746. + March 11th, p. 996. t P. 1196. § P. 1198, 
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any other articles used in the manufacture. Any protection beyond 
this he held to be not only unnecessary, but mischievous.” 

We have here a sound principle of protection, which ought, as 
we conceive, to be applied, eventually, to all foreign importations 
whatever; saving only the cases in which a duty upon a foreign 
manufacture may be the simplest and easiest mode of collecting a 
revenue. 

Mr. Huskisson next proceeded to Woollens.* After referring 
to the vexatious laws for regulating the manufacture and trade in 
woollens, which had been recently repealed, he stated the increase 
of sheep and lambs’ wool imported, from 1,026,000lbs. in 1765 
to 23,858,000lbs, in 1824, accompanied by an increase of woollen 
goods exported only, from £5,159,000 to £6,926,000. ‘These 
facts, coupled with the undoubted increase in the quantity of 
wool grown in England, evinced a great augmentation in the do- 
mestic consumption. Then mentioning the immense increase 
which had occurred within the same time, in the import of cotton 
wool, and of raw silk, and in the export of cotton goods, he 
claimed these facts as an illustration of his position, “ that the 
means which led to increased consumption, and which are the 
foundation, as that consumption is the proof, of our prosperity, 
will be most effectually promoted by an unconstrained competi- 
tion, not only between the capital and industry of different classes 
in the same country, but also by extending that competition as 
much as possible to all other countries.” He proposed to reduce 
the duty on foreign woollens to 15 percent. Mr. Huskisson’s 
reason for fixing the duty at this rate was not so precisely assigned 
as in the case of the cotton duty, which it exceeds by one-third; he 
simply stated, that “ i would answer every purpose of reasonable 
and fair protection.” 

Linens, again, without assigning any particular reason, he re- 
duced from a scale varying between 40 and 180, to one duty of 
25 per cent. 

The duties on Paper, then prohibitory, he proposed to reduce, 
so that they should not exceed double the amount of the excise 
duty payable upon that article manufactured in this country.’ 

Printed Books, then subject to a duty which admitted of 
smuggling, he proposed, for that reason, and because “ the im- 
portation ‘of foreign works which do not interfere with any copy- 
right in England ought not to be discouraged,” to reduce about 
one half. 

Glass, then charged with 80, he reduced to 20 per cent, 

Aud earthenware, then admitted at 75, he reduced—plain 
goods to 15, and ornamented porcelain to 3O per cent. “ quite as 


* Parl, Deb. 1199 
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“ much as could be demanded,” “ without throwing this branch 
“ of import into the hands of the smuggler.” 

To gloves, “ now prohibited, but to be had in every shop,” 
Mr. Huskisson “ applied the same observation and the same 
measure of duty,” SO per cent. 

He confirmed what had been stated by Mr. Robinson as to 
iron, observing that the price of iron had almost doubled of late, 
and that great inconvenience was felt by the manufacturers of 
hardware, and in a great variety of manufactures, in ship- 
building, &c. ‘The exportation was diminished, and orders were 
sent to the Continent, instead of England. 

There would also be an advantage from the admission of 
Swedish lron, which, when united with British Iron, produces 
more strength and tenacity, particularly, for instance, in ships’ 
cables. He trusted that “ the increased demand for iron, joined 
“ to a more steady price, would, ere long, more than compensate 
“ to the British iron masters the temporary inconvenience, if any, 
“ which some of them apprehend from the extent to which it is 
‘* proposed to carry the reduction of this duty.” 

The copper duty, which in 1790 did not exceed £10,had been 
raised to £54, the ton. Our copper mines produced about 
10,000 tons, of which about 5,000 were applied to home 
consumption. 

If the price of our manufacture were to exceed that of foreign 
countries in anything like a proportion to the enormous duty, we 
must ultimately be driven from the foreign markets. “ Do not 
the owners of copper mines see that if, by the high price at which 
the manufacturer buys copper, he should lose his hold upon the 
foreign market, they must be injured by the effects of their own 
monopoly ?” 

The high duties had prevented copper from coming here, not 
only in an unmanufactured, but ip an imperfectly smelted state: 
it would here have undergone the process of purifying and rolling, 
and being otherwise prepared for consumption; but our duties 
have operated as a premium for doing this in other countries. 
He acknowledged however that much capital had been invested 
in copper mines, and “ how difficult it was to do all that the 
public interest would require, without injury to those particular 
interests. ‘This was in almost all cases the most arduous part of 
the task which a sense of public duty had imposed upon him.” 

He proposed to reduce the duty at present only to £27 per ton 
(one half of the existing duty) “ without committing himself not 
to recommend at a future period, even a further reduction, if it 
should appear that the present limit is not sufficient to enable 
our manufacturers to preserve their foreign market, and that at a 
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lower rate of duty no great or sudden check would be given to 
the British mines. 

Zinc, or spelter, was a semi-metal, which entered in the pro- 
portion of one-third into the composition of brass. ‘The selling 
price of spelter on the Continent was £20 the ton; here, about 
£45, and the duty £28. With a duty on Copper of £54 and on 
spelter of £28, we could not compete with others in brass wares : 
our briskest demand at present was for patterns and moulds for 
the foreign manufacturer. 

He would reduce the duty one-half, perhaps more on further 
inquiry—for he was convinced that we could not compete with 
Silesia, the principal country of production. 

Tin was an article of which we had more the command, and 
one of less extensive consumption. 

The duty was “ excessive,” and he would reduce it more than 
one-half; from £5. Ss. Od. to £2. 10s. the cwt. 

Lead,—from 15 to 10 per cent. ad valorem, which would “ be 
sufficient to admit of a foreign import and to eheck the present 
exorbitant price.” On this too, he reserved a right of proposing 
a further reduction. 

Various other reductions were made upon articles enumerated 
in the schedule. Unenumerated goods, if wholly, or in part, 
manufactured, he reduced from 50 to 20 per cent. and if un- 
manufactured, from 20 to 10. 

Mr. Huskisson * stated the result as follows: “ upon foreign 
manufactured articles generally, where the duty is imposed to 
protect our own manufactures, and not for the purpose of 
collecting revenue, that duty will, in no instance, exceed 30 
per cent. If the article be not manufactured much cheaper or 
much better abroad than at home, such a duty is ample for 
protection. If it be manufactured so much cheaper, or so 
much better abroad, as to render 3O per cent. insufficient, my 
answer is, first,—that a greater protection is only a premium 
to the smuggler; and, second/y,—that there is no wisdom in 
attempting to bolster up a competition, which this degree of 
protection will not sustain. Let the state have the tax, which 
is now the reward of the smuggler, and let the consumer have 
the better and cheaper article, without the painful consciousness 
that he is consulting his own convenience at the expense of 
daily violating the laws of his country.” He then stated the 
evils, and the facility, of smuggling, and asked, “Is this abo- 
“‘minable system to be tolerated, not from any over-ruling 
“ necessity of upholding the revenue, nay, possibly, to the injury 
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“of the Exchequer, but merely because, in a few secondary 
“ branches of manufacture, we do not possess the same natural 
“ advantages, or the same degree of skill, as our neighbours?” * * * 
“ The time has been when it was found quite a sufficient reason 
for imposing a prohibitory duty upon a foreign article, that it 
was better than we could make at home; but | trust that when 
such calls are made upon this House hereafter, our first answer 
at least will be, let us first see what can be done by com- 
petition ;—first try to imitate, and by and by, perhaps, you will 
“ surpass, your foreign rival.” He instanced the silk trade as 
one in which this emulation had been created. ‘“ Prohibitions, 
“in fact, are a premium to mediocrity. ‘They destroy the best 
“ incentive to excellence, the best stimulus to invention and im- 
“ provement. They condemn the community to suffer, both in 
“« price and quality, all the evils of monopoly, except in as far as 
“a remedy can be found in the baneful acts of the smuggler. 
“ They have also another of the great evils of monopoly, that of 
“ exposing the consumer, as well as the dealer, to rapid and in- 
“ convenient fluctuations in price.” 

Mr. Huskisson stated his belief that no great quantity of 
foreign goods would come in. Some would come, and he would 
be glad of it. That their admission would not be hurtful to our 
general interests, might be proved from the experience of the 
commercial treaty with France in 1786. By that treaty, cottons, 
woollens, hardware, cutlery, turnery, &c. were admitted at lower 
duties than those now to be fixed; no check was given to any 
particular branch of our staple manufactures in consequence of 
the interchange of goods which took place. On the contrary, 
the introduction of the finer woollen cloths of France led to the 
improvement of our own, till no difference could be perceived. 
The same might possibly now occur as to the more richly 
coloured cottons of Alsace or Switzerland, the fancy muslins of 
India, the silk stuffs and porcelain of France. 

Mr. Huskisson referred to some objections which would be 
stated to the occurrences of 1786, as a guide for the present 
time. We had since, it would be said, been engaged in an ex- 
pensive war, and had to support a heavy burthen of taxation. 
But, in truth, other countries also had suffered from the war; 
their taxes had been increased and their capital diminished, while 
ours had increased. ‘The comparative cheapness of labour in 
foreign countries was not alone sufficient to make the balance 
preponderate in their favour. Our machinery, with our enter- 
prize and perseverance, might be relied upon for the maintenance 
of our station among trading communities. 

Another objection was, the want of reciprocity of commercial 
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advantages; he quoted, with approbation, the sentiments of 
Kirkman Finlay :—“ Our whole object being to benefit ourselves, 
our inquiry is naturally confined to the consideration of whether 
such a mode of acting be really advantageous, independent alto- 
gether of what may be done by the governments of other coun- 
tries. Now, if the measure be really beneficial to us, why shall 
we withhold from ourselves an advantage, because other states are 
not yet advanced so far as we are in the knowledge of their own 
interests, or have not attained the power of carrying their own 
views into practice ?” 

He expressed his hope, that when foreign nations found us 
sincere and consistent in our principles, they would, for their 
own advantage, imitate us. ‘“ At the same time, as a stimulus to 
other nations to adopt principles of reciprocity, he should think 
it right to reserve a power of making an addition of one-fifth to 
the proposed duties upon the productions of those countries 
which may refuse, upon a tender by us of the like advantages, to 
place our commerce and navigation upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation.” * 

He then stated the reduction which it was proposed to make 
in the duties upon sundry raw materials, and in certain stamp 
duties and other charges affecting trade and navigation; conclud- 
ing with a hope that the house would comply with the injunction 
from the throne “ to remove as much, and as fast as possible, all 
unnecessary restrictions upon trade.” 

These measures, extensive as they were, occasioned very little 
discussion and no general opposition, and but little of particular 
criticism. 

Alderman Thompson repeated his acquiescence, notwithstand- 
ing his considerable interest in the iron trade. Other members 
approved of the general principle, but objected to the withdrawal 
of protection from the particular branches of produce or manu- 
facture in which they were respectively concerned. Sir Hussey 
Vivian, Mr. ‘Tremayne, and Sir Richard Vyvyan, objected to the 
reduction of duty on foreign copper; they urged, in opposition 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the existing duty had 
been imposed for protection, not revenue; and they expressed 
their apprehension of the competition of South American copper. 
The copper business in Cornwall they represented as a losing 
concern. Sir Matthew Ridley put in a word for glass bottles, 


* This intention was carried into effect by the 5th section of Act 6 Geo. 4, cap. 
111. It is to be observed, that it does not altogether bear out Mr. Robinson’s notion 
of reciprocity. It is merely a provision that we are not to admit, at a lower duty, the 
goods of other states, which tax the same goods from England more highly than from 
other foreign countries. 
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but objected to the duty on kelp, which obliged the manufac- 
turers to make use of the inferior article, Scots kelp, 

Mr. Baring expressed his full approbation of the principle of 
the new measures, and deprecated the opposition made on the 
part of particular interests, But he was desirous of extending 
the principle to the corn laws, 

Mr. Lindsay and General Ferguson objected to the extent of 
the reduction on linens; Mr. Cripps to that on woollens; Mr. 
Wilson, of London, wished the reduction to be more gradual. 
Mr. Littleton, of Staffordshire, appears to have been the only 
member who expressed an apprehension of danger from the new 
system, especially in regard to ornamental China ware. Sir 
Henry Parnell thought that the linens would bear the reduction, 
and warmly supported the principle, urging the interests of the 
consumers of manufactured goods. Mr. Benett proposed to 
equalize the duty on the import and the export of wool, Mr. 
Hume urged the propriety of reducing the duty on Baltic timber. 
Mr. Huskisson defended it, as a protection to our North American 
colonies. 

We are now desirous of deducing from this history of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s measures the principle of his system; but here we are 
compelled to acknowledge, that our task is not altogether free 
from difficulty. 

In the minute formerly cited,* wherein Mr. Huskisson, in 
reply to a misrepresentation of our intentions by Prussia, lays 
down the principles of the British system, he states it to be our 
object “ to reduce our tariff to the lowest degree consistent in 
each particular article with the two legimate objects of all duties; 
either the necessary collection of the public revenue, or, the pro- 
tection absolutely requisite for the maintenance of our own in- 
ternal industry.” : 

By various passages in Mr. Huskisson’s speeches, and indeed 
by a common understanding, it appears to be established as his 
intention, that while national industry is to be protected against 
the competition of foreign commodities, this protection is in no 
case to be effected by prohibition, or by a duty exceeding thirty 
per cent. on the value of the article. 

It is to be observed, that if this be the system of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, it is not the system of the merchants of 1820. They do 
not admit the fitness of protection, and they recognize no distine- 
tion between prohibition and protective taxation, 

We confess that we can neither understand the principle of 
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such distinction, nor ascertain precisely the reasoning upon 
which Mr. Huskisson intended to justify and to regulate the pro- 
tection of native industry. 

According to the principles of the petition, even modified by 
considerations of subsistence and security, no protection can be 
justified, which will deprive the British consumer of the power 
of obtaining any foreign article at the lowest price at which it can 
be procured, subject only to such tax as the state may have im- 
posed for the sake of revenue. ‘To say he shall not purchase the 
article at all, or, he shall not purchase it without a charge im- 
posed for the purpose of checking his purchase, appears to be in 
principle the same thing. Both must rest upon the doctrine 
which it has been Mr. Huskisson’s peculiar boast to explode.— 
What is the measure of the necessity of protection to native 
industry? Is it to be the difference between the expense of 
raising or making a particular commodity in this country, and in 
any other in which it is produced ? 

If so, this is all, or nearly all, that the advocates of the re- 
strictive system desire. And it is entirely inconsistent with the 
intention of giving to every country, by means of commerce, the 
benefit of the facilities of production as to particular commodities 
which every other country possesses. Properly followed up, it 
would lead to the prohibition of foreign goods, the produce, we 
will say, of a warm climate or dry soil, except on such terms as 
would raise their price in this country to that at which the like 
goods would be raised here, including the expense of supplying 
(if it be possible) by artificial means, the deficiency of solar heat. 
This construction would be so contrary to the known opinions 
of Mr. Huskisson, that we must at once reject it. But we are 
not quite so certain that, from Mr. Huskisson himself, and from 
other professed adherents of his system, we have not heard what 
would lead us to suppose that a distinction is made as to the 
price of dabour; and that the difference between the wages of a 
native and a foreigner is deemed a legitimate subject of restrictive 
taxation. 

We cannot see the reason of this distinction. We suppose it 
to be founded on one or both of these considerations: First, that 
the difference of wages is occasioned by an artificial or political 
cause, namely taxation: Secondly, that the restriction has, in 
this case, immediately in view the industrious employment aud 
consequent subsistence of the people. 

On the first, we have already observed, in discussing the neces- 
sity of protecting manufactures against general taxation; the 
second appears to us to rest upon a fallacy. If, upon a principle 
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which is, at the least, intelligible and plausible, we adopt the 
employment of the people as a ground for protecting our pro- 
ductions or manufactures against foreign competition, we must 
give them that protection against the foreign product, abstractedly 
from any considerations of the means whereby the foreigner is 
enabled successfully to compete with them. The fallacy consists 
in considering the protection to rest upon a principle of equitable 
adjustment of the interests of native and foreigner; whereas, if it 
be justifiable at all, it can only be justified upon the principle of 
preferring the interests of the native to those of the foreigner. 
We protect the native manufacturer against the foreigner, either 
for his own sake, as one of ourselves, or for the sake of the rest of 
our community, who will have to maintain him if deprived of the 
means of obtaining recompense for his labour: unless we protect 
him effectually, we shall not accomplish our purpose in either 
view of it. 

On these considerations, we doubt the accuracy of the dis- 
tinction frequently made between prohibition and protection, 
as parts of a permanent system, abstractedly from temporary 
considerations. There is no difference except in degree, and 
not always that; since a protective duty, even though not high in 
its rate, is often equivalent to a prohibition. 

When the question is not of a permanent system of protection, 
but of the transition from a system of restriction to one of un- 
restrained intercourse, the substitution of a protection, however 
highly cast, for a prohibition, is a considerable step, because the 
protection admits of easier modification, till it may lose its pro- 
tective character and quietly subside into a state of freedom. 
And, still more, a return from protective duty to prohibition is a 
great step in retrogression, which places at an immeasurable dis- 
tance the free trade which our principle upholds. 

The distinction between prohibition and protection appears to 
us so unintelligible, as part of a permanent system, that we can 
scarcely believe it to have been so intended by Mr. Huskisson; 
and we conclude that when he professed to protect national in- 
dustry, he referred to the industry already engaged in a particular 
branch of employment; in other words, he only desired to protect 
“* existing interests.” He felt, as the merchants, whose petition 
he admires, avowedly felt, the vanity and impolicy of the artificial 
encouragements of productions unsuited to the climate or cir- 
cumstances of the country; but he was more alive than the pe- 
titioners to the distress which would be occasioned by the sudden 
withdrawal of that encouragement where it had existed. 

We hope, then, that notwithstanding some apparent inconsis- 
tencies, Mr. Huskisson’s systematic policy and the principle of 
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the late measures are really such as we have endeavoured to 
recommend. We should unwillingly part with this belief, but 
we are satisfied with the correctness of our own views. 

We fully admit the necessity of so managing the transition 
from a protective to an unrestricted system, as to occasion as 
little as possible of individual distress; but it is obvious, that un- 
less we constantly bear in mind that the transition is to be made, 
our measures will be unavailing. We may proceed very gradu- 
ally; we can perhaps hardly proceed by steps too slow, but we 
must step continually forward in the direction which we have 
determined to take. 

To examine whether the transition has been prudently ma- 
naged will be a part of our duty, when, in a future number, we 
resume and conclude this important discussion. We shall then 
consider the results of the changes which have been made. 
But we cannot quit the subject now without declaring our con- 
viction, that the consequences of the new measures, so far as 
they have gone, have been favourable ;—that our exports of com- 
modities produced by British industry have been greatly aug- 
mented; that the increased importation has consisted chiefly in 
raw materials, or in desirable commodities not produced in Eng- 
land; and that even as to those very few branches of industry, 
bearing a scarcely estimable proportion to the whole of commerce 
and consumption, in which there has been an increased compe- 
tition of foreigners, it is at least very doubtful whether British 
industry, even in those particular branches, has not been en- 
larged by the change. 

All this we hope to show as clearly as, we trust, we have ex- 
hibited the soundness of the principle of freedom; and we shall 
contend that it is the duty of parliament to give to that principle 
a wider operation. 





Art. 1V.— Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine: Editio 
emendatior et copiosior, consilio B.G. Niebuhrii instituta: viz. 
Syncellus, 2 tom.; Malalas, 1 tom.; Chronicon Paschale, 2 tom. ; 
Agathias, 1 tom.; Dexippus, Eunapius, &c., 1 tom.; Constanti- 

. nus Porphyrogennitus, 2 tom.; Leo Diaconus, 1 tom.; Nice- 

. phorus Gregoras, 2 tom.; Cantacuzenus, 3 tom. 15 tom. 
8vo. Bonne, 1828—1832. 


Tue fortunes of the Byzantine or Eastern Empire present phe- 
nomena unparalleled in the annals of the human race: no other 
government of which we have either read or heard could have 
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resisted for half a century the operation of any of the single 
causes that during a thousand years combined for its destruction. 
Externally surrounded by foes superior in number, in disci- 
pline and in valour, it seemed as if its safety was guaranteed by 
cowardice, and its security confirmed by defeat. Internally were 
at work all the causes that usually effect the destruction of states; 
perfidy and profligacy triumphant in the palace, ferocious bigotry 
based at once on enthusiasm and hypocrisy ruling the church, 
civil dissensions equally senseless and bloody distracting the state, 
complete demoralization pervading every rank of society from the 
palace to the cottage—such were the elements of ruin, not an- 
tagonized but combined, whose destructive energies slumbered 
not during ten centuries, and were yet resisted during that long 
lapse of ages by an empire, which, to call feeble, would be sadly 
to overrate its strength. Constantinople, designed by its founder 
to be the capital of an empire that should unite the power of the 
western and eastern world, and make its rulers successors at once 
of Cesar and of Cyrus, combined in its government all the faults 
of Roman and Persian despotism, possessed the merits of neither, 
and surpassed the duration of both. ‘The centralization of feel- 
ing which made every citizen through the vast extent of the 
Roman dominions regard the City of the Seven Hills as “ the 
home of his soul,” was lost when the palladium of empire 
was removed from the banks of the Tiber to the shores of the 
Bosphorus; but craft, cunning, fraud, treachery, and all the vices 
of unlicensed despotism accompanied the court, and were the 
only faithful companions of its emigration, ‘The tinge of eastern 
habits and feelings which the imperial government received by its 
closer approximation to Asia, brought to the monarch no addi- 
tional assurance of safety; the submission of the Asiatic is blind 
and unreasoning, a prostration of intellect as well as of body; he 
submits to tyranny as he would to fate, and regards the decrees 
of despotism as fixed as those of destiny. In outward form the 
Greek crouched as low as the Persian, the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance fell more glibly from his tongue ; 
but there was a mental reservation in his loyalty, a secret condi- 
tion understood in his allegiance, and he hesitated not to join in 
conspiracy or revolt, if the emperor professed an obnoxious doc- 
trine, disregarded the reveries of some favoured theologian, or 
admired the blue more than the red chariots of the circus. The 
problem to be solved in the history of most dynasties is “ why 
they fell,” but the Byzantine alone perplexes us with the inquiry, 
“ why it did not fall,” a difficulty of which it is by no means easy 
to obtain a satisfactory solution. 
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Explanations indeed of this extraordinary “ life-in-death ” are 
offered to us in countless abundance; every historian has his own 
favourite theory on the subject, some poetic, some prosaic some 
ingenious, some absurd; some whimsical, some argumentative; 
but all unfortunately unsatisfactory. The truth is, that the con- 
servative agency must have been just as diversified as the destruc- 
tive; simplicity of causation lends more grace to theory than 
verity to history ; there is scarcely a recorded fact, aud certainly no 
succession of facts, that has not resulted from the combination of 
many circumstances, aud therefore he who endeavours to give to 
historical science the simplicity, the precision, aud the certainty 
of mathematical, “ dat operam ut cum ratione insaniat;”—he is 
metaphysically mad. The life of an individual cannot be reduced 
to abstract propositions of cause and effect; let any one make 
the effort for himself, and he will find occurrences in his own 
personal experience that violate all ordinary rules, and are expli- 
cable by no common formule of calculation; the history of a 
nation must necessarily present more and greater anomalies, for 
many matters that in their consequences exercised wondrous 
influence, may appear, aud frequently have appeared at the time 
of their occurrence, too trivial to be recorded. 

The causes separately assigned for the continuance of the 
Byzantine empire are insufficient to account for the phenomenon, 
though we have no doubt that each had some share in its preser- 
vation; and as their effects can be traced by a double analysis, 
(for the same causes now operate in maintaining the Turkish 
power in the very same localities,) they are not unworthy of a brief 
examination. One writer eloquently tells us that the impregna- 
ble situation of the capital is a complete solution of the entire 
mystery. ‘‘ When,” says he, “ the barbarians thundered at the gates 
of Constantinople, when its walls quivered beneath the battering 
engines, and its battlements were swept by the towers of the 
besiegers, then was the existence of the empire periled, then did 
the pillars of its temple bend, and the ark of its safety tremble in 
the shrine; but when it was found that the walls, though shaken, 
could not be levelled, that the battlements, though cleared, could 
not be mounted, the baffled barbarians withdrew, and the forces 
of the empire rallied once more to the centre of dominion, where 
they found the ark still preserved, the temple uninjured and un- 
impaired.” Unfortunately this theory is far more remarkable for 
poetic beauty than sober reason ;—capital, temple, shrine and 
palladium, all fell before Baldwin and before Dandolo,—but the 
Byzantine empire survived the catastrophe, and seems to have 
suffered little in its stability from the shock. Stability indeed 1s 
a term little suited to the tottering power of the successors of 
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Constantine, but language has not as yet supplied us with a pro- 
per designation for the strength of weakness, and the vitality of 
decay. 

But we by no means wish to deny that the position of Con- 
stantinople contributed in no small degree to protect the duration 
of the empire; the appearance of the Russian cross on the dome 
of Saint Sophia would now be the Ichabod of the Mohamme- 
dan reign, and the combatants during the late war felt a thorough 
conviction that Turkey would cease to exist when “ the dogs of 
Moscow ” had entered the gates of Stamboul. ‘There are certain 
feelings of hereditary respect, certain reminiscences of glory, 
that sometimes take the name and not unfrequently produce the 
effect of patriotism, and these are for the most part identified with 
localities, and lead to a mental union of the fate of the metropo- 
lis with the fate of the kingdom. 

Another and perhaps more plausible theory accounts for the con- 
tinuance of the Byzantine empire, by the unity of purpose which 
it derived from the completeness of its despotism. The Cesars, 
it is said, were limited monarchs compared with the successors of 
Constantine, and the Russian autocrat a constitutional sovereign 
when contrasted with the rulers of Byzantium. We more than 
doubt the existence of this perfect despotism; both the clergy 
and the populace claimed and often exercised a controul over the 
emperors; there was, we grant, always an autocracy in theory, 
but it was rarely to be found in practice. Still we do not in this 
instance deny the conservative energies of despotism; no other 
form of government can possess a centralizing power in periods 
of weakness and demoralization, when patriotism is an empty 
name, honour a mockery, and virtue régarded as a delusive dream, 
—let not despotic power be deprived of its legitimate boast, it is 
the only support of vicious weakness, and the last stay of an em- 
pire in its decline. We do not reject it wholly from the causes 
that maintained a tottering throne, but we doubt if, unaided by 
other matters, it would have been able to support it alone. 

Pride in the Roman or Grecian name is generally rejected by 
historians from the list of causes assigned ‘for the duration of the 
Byzantine empire, but, as we think, on very insufficient grounds. 
Every page of the historians of the lower empire proves that they 
claimed as their own the proud recollections both of Greek and 
Roman story; that Alexander and Cesar were equally regarded 
as authors of their claims to dominion, and that they clung to these 
delusive shadows as if memory had been identified with hope, 
as if the past were certain to be renewed in the future, and the 
fortunes of their nation a revolving cycle, which should restore 
all former pride, pomp and circumstance, when its revolution was 
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completed. It is true that these claims were wholly unfounded; 
“dream of a dream and shadow of a shade,” that on examination 
they would be found as futile and ridiculous as the claim of 
the Britons to descent from ‘Trojan ancestors, or the boast of the 
Irish that they possessed civilization before the deluge. But the 
truth or falsehood of the claim is a matter indifferent to the issue, 
because national pride is equally strong whether founded on 
fact or fiction ; it is not true that one Englishman can beat three 
Frenchmen, but it zs true that the belief in so flattering a propo- 
sition has often contributed in no small degree to the triumph of 
the British arms: it is not true that a troop of Houris are ready 
to escort to Paradise every follower of Mohammed that dies in 
the service of the faith; it is true that this creed has not been the 
least influential of the causes that made the crescent wave in so 
many fields of victory. ‘The effect of this “ gilded halo hovering 
round decay” was that which we have witnessed in another 
country within the memory of the present generation ; it engen- 
dered a passive obstinacy, a dogged endurance, infinitely more 
dangerous to an invader than courage and active exertion. Spain 
and Greece amply illustrate the workings of pride in a degraded 
nation; it made them insensible of dishonour and reckless of 
defeat ; it changed the sabre to the dagger ;_ it moulded the soldier 
into an assassin; the battle-field was the least of the victor’s 
dangers, aud the only mode left him of destroying national 
existence was national extermination, Twice were the French 
taught this lesson; once when their counts founded a Latin 
empire in Constantinople, and again when Napoleon placed a 
new dynasty in Madrid. 

There were certain prophecies current among the Byzantines, 
which the Turks seem to have inherited with the dominions. 
These all declared that a fatal day should arrive when Constan- 
tinople should fall before the men of the north, and a Scythian 
prince sit on the throne of the Constantines. It required a mar- 
vellously small share of inspiration to predict such an event, when 
tribe after tribe of barbarians passed the frontier lines of the 
empire and ravaged both Thrace and Greece at their pleasure ; 
but it is curious to find this guess, originally founded on an 
estimate of probabilities, assuming the form of an inspired pre- 
diction, and forming a part of the traditionary creed of two 
nations. We allude to it, however, principally as a probable 
conservative cause ; in their wars with the Saracens and the Turks, 
the courage of the Greeks was supported by the belief that these 
were not the people whom fate had destined to be their con- 
querors ; on the other hand, the Turks to this hour point out the 
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gate through which the victorious Russians shall enter Constanti- 
nople. 

The study of Byzantine history is much more popular on the 
continent than in England, simply because it is much more 
intimately connected with the annals of continental nations. 
Germany, France, Italy, and, more than all, Russia, find in the 
Greek writers illustrations of some important periods of their 
history ; we do not, therefore, assent to the reasoning of those 
who deem it a blot on the literary fame of our country that 
England can shew no such work as the collection of the Byzan- 
tine historians in thirty-six folio volumes, published in France 
during the reign of Louis XLV., nor any attempt to form such 
a series as that before us. The sketch of the eastern empire, 
given by our eloquent historian Gibbon, and which in the main 
merits the praise of accuracy; is fully sufficient for the purposes 
of ordinary historical students ; still there is much of interesting 
and important matter that he has Jeft untouched, or at least very 
pattially noticed, that will amply reward the labours of research. 
The eastern empire is the link between the history, the social 
condition and the literature of ancient and modern Europe. 
When Godfrey and his crusaders stood before the throne of 
Alexis, the representatives of feudalism and chivalry were con- 
trasted with the possessors of classic civilization, and the decaying 
relics of imperial Rome brought into contact with the germs 
of the system that succeeded to its power. ‘They mutually passed 
sentence on each other, and proved that their co-existence was 
impossible. It is infinitely amusing to compare the historians on 
both sides, and see their reciprocation of contempt and misrepre- 
sentation, each abusing in no measured terms the customs of the 
other, generally without understanding them, sometimes even 
without ascertaining their existence. 

The ecclesiastical antiquities of the Byzantine empire are 
topics of more painful interest; they are little more than the 
annals of controversies on subjects transcending human reason, 
in which the violence and fury of the controversies are in direct 
proportion with the ignorance and folly of the controversialists. 
Plato and Aristotle, who have every reason to curse all their 
followers and commentators, have respectively to answer for 
about nine tenths of the heresies in the eastern and western 
churches ; the natural tendency of the Greeks to mysticism led 
them to adopt the dreamy speculations of the Alexandrian Plato- 
nists, while the colder Westerns found exercise for perverted 
ingenuity in the dialectics of Aristotle. Of the theological rancour 
between the Greek and Latin churches we find some very strange 
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instances, especially in the history of Nicephorus; but that the 
Latins were by no means inferior to the Greeks in the art of 
hating, the notes extracted from the French editions of those 
histories amply testify. A list of the topics discussed by the 
several polemics would compel Heraclitus himself to relax his 
muscles in a smile, while even Democritus would shed a tear to 
see the gospel*of peace perverted into an arsenal of war, and 
hatred of the creature deduced from the love of the Creator. We 
shall, however, touch but lightly on the intellectual degradation 
of the eastern theologians, for there is too great a tendency in the 
present age to visit the follies and sins of the ministry, ou the holy 
religion of which they are the teachers, and by whose precepts 
bigotry aud violence are more emphatically condemned than by 
any system that has yet been devised by the self-named_ philoso- 
phers. We regret that the editors did not consign a large portion 
of these theologians to unhonoured oblivion. 

Nor is this the only fault we have to find with the managers of 
the new edition of the Byzantine historians; Gidipus himself 
would be at a loss to assign a reason for the confusion that 
appears in the order of publication. It has been said that the 
British government erected the Martello towers in Ireland for the 
special purpose of puzzling posterity; the proceedings of the 
German publishers of this series seem to be dictated by the same 
benevolent design towards critics. ‘There is not a symptom of 
any thing like arrangement or classification in the series ; it seems 
to have been resolved that each successive volume should be as 
remote as possible both in period and subject from that which pre- 
ceded it, and there is, therefore, scarcely an opportunity of col- 
lecting from the published volumes any connected view of some 
one interesting period of history or useful portion of Byzautine 
literature. By an exquisitely absurd management, also, the least 
valuable authors are those which have obtained precedence of 
publication. Procopius, Anna Comnena and Nicetas have been 
postponed for the chronologies of Malalas and Syucellus, and 
the treatise on ceremonies by Constantine the Porphyrogenuete ; 
as if it had been determined to fill the public with previous dis- 
gust, in order to enhance the value of future excellence. ‘The 
notes and dissertations of the Paris edition are preserved without 
alteration; no small part of them is employed in explaining 
matters that are now familiar to schoolboys of the lowest form, 
and there is an equally large supply of topics that have just as 
much to do with the explanation of lunar geography as Seem. 
tine history. A note of six pages to prove that the capture of 
Constantinople was an act of divine vengeance on the Greek 
church, for rejecting the supremacy of the pope; and another 
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of the same length, on the Lutheran heresy, were assuredly not 
requisite to swell a series whose volumes will be counted by the 
hundred. When it shall please the editors to bring before us the 
more valuable historians, we shall be better enabled to give our 
readers some sketch of those periods in Byzantine history that are 
most intimately connected with the general history of Europe; 
until then we must write 


“Sic 
Ut quimus aiunt; quando ut volumus non licet.” 


The volumes before us do not treat exclusively of Byzantine 
history; a large portion of them are Chronographies, or attempts 
to exhibit the history of the world in synchronistic annals; the 
works of Agathias and the tracts on the Legations belong to the 
old Roman rather than the eastern empire; the imperial author 
Constantine, the Porphyrogennete, treats only of the ceremonies 
used in the Byzantine court; and the writers whose works best 
accord with the general title of the series are Leo Diaconus, 
Nicephorus Gregoras, and the Emperor Cantacuzenus. 

The chronologists demand our attention, not so much for 
their intrinsic merits, as for the value of the materials inserted in 
their compilations. Fragments of Sanchoniathon, Manetho, 
Berosus, Hecateus, and other authors, the loss of whose works 
leaves ancient history like the maps of ancient Africa—either a 
total blank in the middle, or filled up by vague traditions and 
fanciful conjectures, are found in these chronologies, and amply 
repay the toil of wading through the trash with which they are 
encompassed. ‘There are few literary tasks requiring such vast and 
varied learning as the synchronizing of the different eras used by 
the nations of antiquity; if we are to judge from the specimens 
that some of the Byzantines and of the Fathers have left us, it 
would seem that the execution of the task was frequently en- 
trusted to the most incompetent. Before the Christian era, many 
writers, of whom Diodorys Siculus appears to have been the 
most meritorious, laboured to reconcile the chronology of the 
Asiatic and European dynasties; but new difficulties arose after 
the introduction of Christianity, for it was deemed necessary to 
reconcile both chronologies with the canon of time which the 
Fathers imagined they had discovered in the Old Testament. 
We say “imagined,” because a little consideration will suffice to 
show that no system of chronology can be based on the history 
of the Bible, nor indeed should it be expected; that holy book 
is an account of the manifestations of the divine will to a 
chosen people, and beyond that its revelations do not ex- 
tend. It no more contains a perfect ancient history or chro- 
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nology, than it does a perfect system of geology or astronomy, 
which, by the way, the Rcdetoniiie in the last century, sought 
to extract from its pages. Like most other Eastern nations, 
the Israelites reckoned loosely by generations, and not exactly 
by years; they were regardless of fixed eras, they took no 
notice of celestial phenomena; and they have, therefore, left us 
no sufficient data for determining whether any of the successive 
generations may have been omitted by careless or ignorant tran- 
scribers. Another difficulty arises from the frequent use of round 
numbers by the sacred writers; they constantly use the word forty 
in the same loose way that we doa dozen or a score, and, in fact, 
the Hebrew Y3°¥N seems, from its similarity to 2, to have sig- 
nified primarily an indefinite multitude. Finally, the numerical 
annotation of the Hebrews is even more imperfect than that of 
the Greeks and the Romans, and the liability to error, from the 
similarity between several of the Hebrew letters, must have led to 
frequent mistakes, even among the most exact copyists. Hence 
the chronologies of the Hebrew and Samaritan text are irrecon- 
cilable with that of the Greek version, and with each other; nor 
are we able to discover which was preferred when the books of 
the Old Testament were revised and collected by Ezra, 

The first Christian writer that composed a synchronistic canon 
of the Biblical and Gentile chronologies was Julius Africanus, 
who flourished in the early part of the third century; he seems, 
judging from the fragments of his work that have survived the 
wreck of time, to have brought to his task great industry, a habit 
of diligent research, and no ordinary talent, but to have wanted 
critical sagacity in estimating the value of doubtful authorities, 
and assigning a preference to the best supported of contradictory 
statements. Hence his work was full of inconsistencies, and the 
dates assigned in his tables utterly irreconcilable with the authori- 
ties he quoted, Africanus was followed by Eusebius, and as 
plagiarism seems to have been deemed no crime by the Greek 
writers of chronology, the latter appropriated to himself the en- 
tire chronicle of his predecessor, transcribing it into his own 
work without amendment or alteration, Of the Eusebian chro- 
nicle, known only to us through the medium of imperfect trans- 
lations, little need be said; it scarcely differed in style or sub- 
stance from the work of Syncellus, of which we shall soon have 
occasion to speak more particularly. The Greek chronologists 
and compilers of chronicles perceived that the sacred Scriptures 
were not designed to gratify human curiosity with respect to re- 
mote antiquity, and they filled up the bold outline of the Penta- 
teuchal archives with the apocryphal narratives devised by the 
Alexandrian Jews and their Christian imitators. ‘These ro- 
mances, if indeed they deserve even that name, are quoted by 
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Syncellus almost with as much respect as the works of the in- 
spired writers. The Life of Adam, the Little Genesis, the Pro- 
phecy of Enoch, and others of the same class, afford him “ con- 
firmation strong as proof of holy writ;” it would be, of course, 
idle in the present day to demonstrate their utter absurdity, but 
from the influence they exercised over the Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church, it would be equally absurd to pass by their fragments 
as unworthy of attention, ‘The Alexandrian Jews and Chris- 
tians anticipated the folly of the Hutchinsonians in attempting 
to obtain a system of physical philosophy from the Pentateuch ; 
and Syncellus furnishes us with the orthodox cosmology and 
geography which for several centuries were deemed essential 
articles of faith, In refuting the extravagant claims of the Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans to a remote antiquity, he astounds us with 
the assertion, that “ previous to the deluge the world was unin- 
habited,” and labours to prove it by an appeal to the then esta- 
blished system of the universe. 


‘The sacred Scripture says, ‘ He — Adam, and placed him op- 
posite the Paradise of delight;’ but Babylonia and all our earth is at 
a great distance from Eden, which lies in that eastern clime where we 
place Paradise. And that we should quote an inspired evidence for this 
assertion, let us summon as a witness the divine Ephraim, that tongue 
rolling an ocean of eloquence, who in his dogmatic orations speaks 
thus about Paradise:—‘ Paradise is higher than all the lofty pleasant 
places of the earth, the waters of the deluge only reached to its founda- 
tions. But the men older than the deluge dwelt between the ocean and 
Paradise: the offspring of Cain indeed inhabited the land of Nod, 
which signifies ‘tremulous; the sons of Seth dwelt on the higher 
ground in obedience to the command of Adam, that they should not mix 
with the offspring of the fratricidal Cain. The descendants of Cain 
were of a low stature, on account of the curse pronounced upon their 
progenitor, but the children of Seth were giants, and like the angels of 
God in the upper regions. But the daughters of Cain going to them 
with various musical instruments, brought them down from the upper 
regions and married them, and contempt of the law increasing, the 
deluge arose. And God brought Noah’s ark to Mount Ararat, and 
thenceforward men dwelt on this earth. From whence it is evident 
that the earth now cultivated was then deserted, for, by the mercy of 
God, men dwelt before the deluge in regions near Paradise, between Pa- 
radise and the ocean. But the outward darkness of which Christ speaks 
lies beyond Paradise. For Paradise with the ocean goes all round the 
earth; Eden is on the eastern side, and the two lights of the sun and 
moon rise within Paradise, and having traversed it set outside.’ ” 


The almost perfect identity between this and the geographical 
system adopted by Homer, will at once be recognized by every 
classical scholar, and may probably lead him to the conclusion 
that both were derived from oriental sources. The history of the 
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Egregori, or angelic watchers before Paradise, who fell in love 
with the daughters of men, is transcribed by Syncellus from the 
Prophecy of Enoch, and he strenuously labours to prove the 
truth of the narrative by Scripture testimony, laying particular 
stress on Saint Peter’s allusion to the punishment of the fallen 
angels. The apocryphal books of the Old Testament were 
more valued by this writer than by any other of the chronologists; 
the books of Judith, Esdras, and the three Maccabean histories, 
he receives implicitly as inspired, and with singular inconsistency 
he attributes the books of Maccabees to Josephus. In the 
Gospel history Syncellus adopts the legends of Abgarus, and 
the miraculous portrait sent him by Christ; he alludes with appa- 
rent respect also to the anecdotes contained in the Protangelium. 
His account of the four Gospels is worthy of being noticed; he 
says that several of the apostles and disciples kept notes or 
journals of the life of Christ, and that after a careful examination 
of their merits, those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were 
alone adopted by the church. To this we may add, that the 
belief of St. Matthew’s Gospel having been originally written in 
Hebrew, and St. Mark’s in Latin, was very general among the 
Eastern writers. 

Syncellus confined his attention principally to biblical and 
ecclesiastical chronology; indeed his chief contribution to profane 
history is his collection of the various accounts given of the founda- 
tion of Rome; accounts so utterly inconsistent with the ordinary 
narrative, and with each other, as to prove fully, that the origin of 
“« the eternal city” was to the ancients a matter of total uncertainty. 
A wider range is taken by his followers, Malalas and the com- 
piler of the Paschal Chronicle. Malalas, or John of Antioch, as 
he is sometimes called, aspired to the honour of writing an uni- 
versal history; with eastern antiquities he seems to have been 
tolerably familiar, but of the western languages and literature he 
exhibits an ignorance absolutely ludicrous. He informs us that 
Cicero and Sallust were the most illustriqus of the Roman poets 
—he tells us that Manlius Capitolinus was appointed dictator by 
the senate for having compelled the Gauls to raise the siege of 
the capitol, and slain Brennus with his own hand—he favours us 
with a circumstantial narrative of the murder of Pompey by 
Julius Cesar in Egypt—he declares that Lucullus was sent to 
wage war against ‘ligranes by Augustus Cesar—and finally 
astounds us with the information, that Britain was a city built by 
Claudius Cesar on the borders of the ocean!! His acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language is nearly on a par with his know- 
ledge of Roman history; he informs us that consilia signifies “ the 
day of largess ;” having favoured us with the novel information 
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that the four factions of the circus were instituted by Romulus, 
he tells us that the green faction was called prasine, which in 
Latin signifies “‘ permanent;” finally, he thus explains the story 
of Romulus and Remus being suckled by a wolf:—*‘ Shep- 
herdesses among the Romans were called ‘lupe,’ because they 
dwelt (‘ inter lupos’) amid the wolves.” From these speci- 
mens it will be seen that the republication of Malalas reflects 
little credit on the discrimination of the German editors; all that 
is valuable in the volume is a few pages of the contemporary 
history of Justinian, which would have formed a very good sup- 
plement to the history of Agathias; the rest might and ought to 
have been omitted, more especially as three-fourths of it are 
faithfully transcribed into the Paschal Chronicle. 

The errors made by Malalas, even in the contemporary his- 
tory of Justinian, are so great, that Hodius is inclined to transfer 
the author to a later age ; but his reasoning does not appear to us 
conclusive, especially as the errors are of that nature into which 
authors who trust to common report usually fall. But Justinian 
has been singularly unfortunate in his historians, both ancient 
and modern. Gibbon’s life of that prince is the greatest blot in 
his mighty work; relying on the Secret History of Procopius, a 
libeller self-convicted of falsehood, the English historian has not 
hesitated to disgrace his pages by an ostentatious display of all the 
filthy slanders that a disappointed statesman had raked together. 
The piety of the emperor was a crime for which his formation of 
the civil code could not atone; the monstrous indecencies charged 
against his empress are received as indisputable facts, on no better 
authority than that of a witness who, by his own testimony, had for 
ever forfeited the character of an honest man. As the works of 
Procopius have not yet been published in this series, they may 
be said to be coram non judice; but it is scarcely possible to 
allude to Justinian’s reign, without condemning an author who, 
in his public history of that prince, was the most fulsome of 
flatterers, and in his secret anecdotes the most licentious of libel- 
lers. The history of Agathias is professedly a continuation of 
that of Procopius, and it is no bad specimen of the absurdly dis- 
organized system adopted by the publishers of this series, that 
the continuator’s work has been published more than three years, 
while the primary history has not yet made its appearance. In- 
ferior to Procopius in talent and information, Agathias is in- 
finitely his superior in straight-forward honesty. Unluckily for his 
historic fame, be was both a poet and rhetorician, or at least a 
maker of verses and a manufacturer of speeches. Of his qualifi- 
cations in both respects he entertained no humble opinion, and 
anxiously laboured to exhibit them in his history. ‘“ The curse 
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of a love of fine writing is upon him;” an Ossianic admixture of 
poetic phraseology, with the most thread-bare prose, bombastic 
nothings, archaisms containing a jumble of all the dialects, pom- 
pous announcements of trivial and common-place sentiments, 
make the respectable author so frequently ridiculous, that we al- 
most forget the merits concealed under the meretricious mask 
that he so fatally assumed. Yet is this history one of the most 
valuable in the series; indeed the greatest blockhead that ever 
scrawled paper could not have written the annals of Justinian’s 
reign without being interesting. ‘There were the heroic deeds of 
Belisarius and Narses, recalling for a brief space the hours of 
Roman glory; there was the Pagan religion, and there was the 
Pagan philosophy, beautiful in their falsehood, struggling in the 
last throes of mortal agony; Christianity, long victorious, was 
about to become permanently triumphant; the empires of By- 
zantium and Persia were “ towering for the last time in their 
pride of place ;” the twilight of civilization and literature, fondly 
lingering after a long and glorious day, was fast going down the 
sky, and leaving the way for gloom interrupted only by meteoric 
flashes, “ like angel visits, few and far between.” ‘The impartiality 
of Agathias atones for many of his errors; so little does he favour 
either sect or party, that it is impossible to determine from his 
writings whether he was a Heathen or a Christian. The monkish 
commentators, with characteristic simplicity, infer from this that he 
was a Pagan, because, say they, “no Christian would have written 
so tenderly respecting Pagan opinions and superstitions ;” but as 
we believé in the possible existence of Christianity without bigotry, 
and of religion unsullied by intolerance, we do not acknowledge 
the cogency of their inference. Not only was Agathias well ac- 
quainted with the policy and condition of the Byzantine court, 
but he had an extensive and accurate knowledge of its eastern 
contemporaries. His account of the celebrated Chosroes (or 
Nushirvan, as he is called by the Asiatics,) displays more acuteness 
in the developement of character, a more intimate acquaintance 
with eastern usages, and a greater readiness to do justice to an 
illustrious enemy, than was to be expected from the historian’s 
age or nation. Chosroes was one of those fortunate individuals 
who have obtained immortal fame rather by their comparative 
than substantial merits. A despot in the worst sense of the word, 
he secured his power by the murder of his brethren, and rewarded 
the general to whom he owed his crown with a cruel death for 
performing an act of humanity: but in the eyes of the slavish 
Orientals, the firmness, stability and impartiality of his govern- 
ment more than atoned for its rigour; and his military prowess 
inspired respect among the Greeks, who had witnessed too many 
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instances of imperial iniquity to be shocked by these examples of 
royal cruelty. A smattering of knowledge was magnified by the 
ignorance and flattery of the Persian courtiers into the consum- 
mation of terrestrial wisdom, for “ blessed are the one-eyed in the 
city of the blind;” and not only the barbarians, but the Greeks 
themselves, adopted the belief that a half-educated prince was 
the very incarnation of intelligence. ‘This mistake led to one of 
the most whimsical events recorded in history. Seven Athenian 
philosophers, wearied by Christian persecution, and pained at 
witnessing the downfall of their dynasty, resolved to visit Persia, 
where they expected to see the golden dreams of Plato amply 
realized. Agathias gives us an amusing account of their adven- 
tures. 

** These seven, the topmost bloom, to speak poetically, of modern 
philosophers, displeased with the belief of a Superior Intelligence that 
prevailed among the Romans, deemed that the polity of the Persians 
was much superior, persuaded by the narratives, so extensively circu- 
lated, how the government was the most just, and what Plato describes, 
a perfect union of empire and philosophy. The obedience of subjects 
also was wise and decorous; neither thieves nor robbers existed, nor 
was any species of fraud perpetrated; if a person should leave the most 
precious article in a desert place, there it would remain, though un- 
guarded, until the owner’s return.” 

To this moral Eldorado the seven philosophers hastened with 
lofty hopes and high-wrought anticipations; but they were 
doomed to meet with disappointment. 

** First they found that those who were in authority were proud and 
ostentatious beyond measure, and these they immoderately detested: 
then they beheld many house-breakers, robbers, and thieves, of whom 
some were taken, and others escaped. They saw every species of in- 
justice flourish, for the rulers oppressed their inferiors, and bebaved 
with great cruelty and inhumanity. And what was still more opposed 
to right reason, though each could marry as many wives as he pleased, 
and the privilege was freely used, yet adulterers were by no means un- 
common. For all these reasons, the philosophers were grieved, aud 
bitterly repented of their migration.” 

Thus disappointed, the illustrious seven returned to Greece ; 
but it is gratifying to find that Chosroes, pleased with the confi- 
dence they had shown him, stipulated with Justinian for their 
future security. 

The collection of the tracts on Legations is connected with this 
period of Roman history; we say Roman, for until the establish- 
ment of Charlemagne’s empire in the West, we consider the 
Eastern empire as Roman rather than Byzantine. The volume 
contains many curious particulars of the negociations between the 
emperors and the various tribes of barbarians with whom a short- 
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sighted policy induced them to form alliances; alliances produc- 
tive of temporary benefits and permanent injuries. Here, for the 
first time, we find mention made of the Turks, a tribe of Tartars 
distinguished for the simplicity of their manners and the ferocity 
of their courage, just beginning to press on the other swarms that 
had previously quitted the Scythian hive. Little did the Eastern 
emperor, who first received the deputies of this tribe, and encou- 
raged them to wage war against the Persians, deem that the re- 
presentatives of the future possessors of Constantinople stood 
before him. ‘The specimens of ancient diplomacy contained in 
this volume will well repay the student’s toil; unfortunately they 
are preserved in too imperfect a form to interest the general 
reader, without longer explanations than our limits will allow. 
The two volumes of Constantine the Porphyrogennete, con- 
tain a long and minute, but not a very interesting, account of the 
ceremonies used in the Byzantine court ; such a history of childish 
form and unmeaning ritual it has never before been our fate to 
see, and we are utterly at a loss to discover how the volumes came 
to be introduced in this series. ‘The imperial author, born to 
empire, as the epithet Porphyrogennete imports,* is, both as a 
sovereign and an author, a specimen of hopeless, helpless imbe- 
cility. His uncle, his mother, a usurping general, that general’s 
sons, and the empress Helena, successively assumed the manage- 
ment of the state, while Constantine was writing bad books on the 
theory of government, and leaving to the several administrations 
worse practice. We cannot agree with the editors in their estimate 
of the instruction to be derived from this ponderous farrago ; it 
may be, indeed it probably is true, that many usages of the 
Augustan court were preserved in Constantinople, but they were 
so mixed and adulterated with others of meaner growth, that it 
would be scarcely possible to disentangle them from the mass, 
and even if it were, the result would not be worth the trouble. It 
is also true that in these volumes we find a description of the 
splendid ceremonials and imposing forms of the Eastern church, in 
its high and palmy state, and that many of the observances here 
described are still preserved in the Russian church; but it needs 
not much toil to acquire the knowledge that the purity of Chris- 
tianity has been sullied and obscured by ostentatious folly in 
every age, and that mummery will beget mummery to the end of 
the chapter. There is one topic which the imperial writer might 
have made interesting, the description of the factions of the 
circus, which, by a strange concatenation of events, became a kind 





* Literally “‘ born in the purple or porphyry chamber,” an apartment in the By- 
zantine palace reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses. 
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of order in the state; on this head, however, though we have 
mauy words, we have but few facts; the Porphyrogenuete is as 
dull, dry, and unsatisfactory as he well can be, and his faithful 
commentators, “ regis ad exemplar,” contrive to leave the sub- 
ject just as obscure as they found it. 

As we proceed, the series begins to improve, the volume con- 
taining the works of Leo Diaconus being both the most interesting 
and the most complete in the collection. The period of which it 
treats is that in which the Byzantines, under the guidance of 
Nicephorus Phocas and John ‘Tzimisces obtained a momentary 
glimpse of former glory, when laurel wreaths once again covered 
the arches that had been bare for centuries, and the notes of 
triumph awoke echoes that had long ceased to respond to such 
sounds. Subjoined to the volume are, the Tract on military skir- 
mishing, drawn up under the direction, and probably at the dicta- 
tion of Nicephorus ; the Acroasis of some court poet on the cap- 
ture of Crete, which does not rise beyond the ordinary level of a 
laureate’s verses; an account of an Embassy sent from the western 
to the eastern emperor, and the Arabic accounts of the Asiatic 
campaigns of Nicephorus. Leo’s style is florid and inflated, 
but his matter compensates for the faults of his manner; he dis- 
plays an undeviating honesty of purpose and a manly candour, 
which we should sc arcely have expected from the contemporary 
of a despot. A comparison of his narrative of the Syrian war 
with the accounts given by the Arabic historians, proves that 
he did “ nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice,” but 
executed his task with strict and stern fidelity. But the account 
that Luitprand, the ambassador of the emperor Otho, gives of the 
Byzantine court, and his reception by Nicephorus, is ‘the gem of 
the volume. Luitprand was sent to demand the hand of one of 
the Byzantine princesses for his master, but Nicephorus i impri- 
soned the unfortunate ambassador, overwhelmed him with the 
grossest insults when he dared to complain, half poisoned him 
with the abominations of Constantinopolitan cookery, and shocked 
his religious prejudices by sundry observances, which one church 
regarded as mortal sins, and the other as absolutely essential to 
salvation. Luitprand took a characteristic revenge ; he scrawled 
some barbarous hexameters, vituperating Byzantium and all that 
it contained more bitterly than poetically ; he wrote to his master 
a lengthy epistle descriptive of his sufferings among “ the beasts 
in semi-human shape,” to whom he had been sent, and quitted 
Constantinople with a fierce malediction on a capital so mhospit- 
able and heretical. [tis curious to compare his description of Ni- 
cephorus with that of Leo; the outlines of both portraits are the 
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same, but the general effect of the pictures is as different as pos- 
sible. 


** He was,” says the Byzantine, “ of a complexion more dark than fair; 
his hair was long and black; his eyes black and thoughtful, shaded by 
heavy brows; his nose neither large nor small, alittle hooked at the ex- 
tremity; his beard was trim and regular, but a few grey hairs were on 
his cheeks ; his form was round and firm, his breast and shoulders were 
broad ; in strength he seemed another Hercules. Iu prudence, in mo- 
deration, and in singular readiness of wit to take immediate advantage of 
every opportunity, he excelled all his equals.” 

Luitprand gives a less favourable description. 

“T found him,” says the enraged prelate, “‘ a man perfectly mon- 
strous, pigmy-sized, fat-headed, mole-eyed, with a short, broad, coarse 
and greyish beard, covered like Jopas with long thick hair; an Aithio- 
pian in colour, one whom you would not like to meet at midnight ; 
pot-bellied, with thighs disproportionately long, legs very short, and 
splay-footed; clad in woollen dress of a dirty white colour that stunk 
from age and filth, wearing Sicyonian shoes, insolent in speech, a fox in 
cunning, a Ulysses in perjury and lying.” 

A still more ludicrous portraiture is given when Luitprand 
proceeds to give his master a flattering interpretation of a popular 
prophecy which it appears was current both in eastern and western 
Europe. This Delphic prediction was, “ the lion and the cub 
shall destroy the wild ass;” which the Greeks understood to signify 
that the eastern and western emperors should destroy the Sara- 
cens. Luitprand indignantly rejects this explanation, proves 
indisputably that Nicephorus was not a lion, but rather a wild ass, 
and that the lion and cub were beyond doubt Otho and his son, to 
whom he promises a speedy victory over the ass Nicephorus, as 
soon as they should turn their arms against the east. The good 
bishop’s valediction to Constantinople must not be omitted. 


“Qn the second of October, at ten o’clock, having departed from 
that city, once most opulent and flourishing, but now starved, perjured, 
deceitful, lying, fraudulent, rapacious, covetous, avaricious and vain- 
glorious, after forty-nine days of ass-riding, walking, horse-driving, 
hungering, thirsting, sighing, groaning, weeping and scolding, 1 came to 
Naupactus.” 

The western bishop seems to have been very unfavourably dis- 
posed to his episcopal brethren of the eastern church, He says, 


“ In all Greece I did not find one hospitable bishop. ‘They are rich, 
but they are also poor; rich in gold pieces, but poor in their utensils. 
‘Fhey sit down by themselves to a naked table, serving up for their food 
ship-biscuit, sipping, not drinking, from a moderate glass. ‘They are 
buyers and sellers, porters and door-keepers, butlers and grooms, capons 
and caupons, (inn-keepers,) &c,” 
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He proceeds to account for this by mentioning several exac- 
tions to which they were subjected by the emperors. 

The history of Nicephorus Gregoras in two volumes, and that 
of the emperor Cantacuzenus in three volumes, contain all the 
particulars of the extraordinary discussions which agitated the 
Greek church after the dissolution of the Latin empire at Con- 
stantinople, respecting the light on Mount Tabor. The four- 
teenth century was not altogether unproductive of learned men; 
the patronage of the elder Andronicus filled the B yzantine court 
with orators and philosophers, not worthy, indeed, of the olden 
times of Grecian fame, but certainly superior to any that had ap- 
peared since the reign of Justinian. Nicephorus Gregoras at an 
early age was enrolled in the number of the learned frequenters 
of the court, and soon rendered himself conspicuous by proposing 
that reformation of the calendar which Pope Gregory XIII. 
subsequently adopted. ‘The deposition of his patron, the elder 
Andronicus, involved Gregoras in some difficulties, which were 
greatly aggravated by his share in the T'aborian controversy. It 
appears that some dreaming monks had affirmed that they could 
see divine light with their bodily eyes; some equally wise people 
denounced the assertion as blasphemous; Palamas, on the part 
of the monks, asserted it to be scriptural; and quoted the light 
seen during the transfiguration on Mount Tabor as at once 
eternal, uncreate, and visible. Gregoras took the side opposed 
to the monks; and for a long series of years the eastern church 
was diligently engaged in a very furious discussion, that did not 
always confine itself to words on this whimsical topic. The 
names of heretic, blasphemer, traitor, and every other epithet which 
the abundant resources of theological invective could supply, 
were liberally bestowed on both sides ; ; synods and councils were 
assembled, with no other effect than to add fresh fuel to the con- 
test. The accession of Cantacuzenus, who had been the pupil of 
Gregoras, inspired the Anti-Taboriaus with hopes of victory, but 
they were doomed to be disappointed; Cantacuzenus had got 
hold of some metaphysical crotchet respecting what the school- 
men were pleased to term “ the immateriality of visibility,” and 
vindicated the uncreate light of Mount Tabor as vigorously as 
Palamas. Gregoras dec lared that the death of the Emperor's son 
was a punishment from heaven on the imperial heresy; a piece 
of profaneness paralleled by the commentator, whose notes the 
editors have thought fit to re- publish, who very gravely ascribes 
the downfal of the eastern empire to the rejection of papal supre- 
macy. The controversy lasted through the entire life of Gregoras, 
and the rancour of his adversaries survived his death; they refused 
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his body the rites of burial, and ordered it to be exposed to the 
dogs and birds. 

Cantacuzenus is at once the critic and continuator of Gre- 
goras; he composed his history, after his abdication of the empire, 
as a vindication of his life and actions. It is, indeed, rather a 
laboured “ apology for the life of an ambitious statesman than a 
history, but it contains many eloquent passages and graphic de- 
scriptions worthy of the writers of a better age.” His account of 
the spasmodic cholera which devastated Europe in the fourteenth 
century, would, with but little change, serve for a description of 
the disease which still holds its course through England. 


“ This plague,” he says, “ originating among the Hyperborean Scy- 
thians, spread over all the maritime coasts of the habitable world, and 
destroyed a vast multitude cf people. For it not only passed through 
Pontus, Thrace, Macedon, Greece Proper, and Italy, but also all the 
islands, Egypt, Libya, Judea, and Syria, and wandered over almost the 
entire circuit of the globe. But so incurable was the disease, that neither 
any system of dietetics, nor any strength of body, could resist it; for it 
prostrated all bodies alike, the weak as well as the strong; and those 
who were attended with the utmost care died, as well as those who were 
wholly neglected. That year, indeed, was remarkably free from other 
diseases, but if any person had been previously indisposed, his sickness 
assumed the types and character of this disease. The entire art of me- 
dicine was found unavailing. Nor did it similarly attack all; for some 
holding out but for a very brief space, died the very same day, some the 
very same hour. But those who held out for two or three days were 
first attacked by acute fever; the disease then ascending to the head, 


they became dumb and insensible to all occurrences, and so dropped off 


as into a profound slumber. But if any by chance came to themselves, 
they made attempts to speak, but the occipital nerves being paralyzed, 
the tongue refused to perform its office, and so, muttering inarticulately, 
they quickly expired. In some the disease attacked, not the head, 
but the lungs; soon their inward parts became inflamed, their breasts 
were racked with violent pains, and they vomited matter tainted with 
gore, and having a very fetid smell. The jaws and tongue were parched 
witb heat, and became black and gory; it made no difference whether they 
drank much or little. They could take no sleep, but were tortured by 
continual pain. Abscesses and ulcers of various sizes seized on the arms 
and arm-pits of some; others had them in the cheeks and various parts 
of the body, but with these the ulcers were smaller, like black pimples. 
In some, black spots, like brands, appeared over the whole body, varying 
in size and intensity. But all of these died alike. Some had all these 
symptoms together, some only a few, but with most the appearance of 
any one of these signs was deadly. The few who escaped were never again 
mortally seized with the disease, so that when attacked a second time 
they retained their confidence. Great abscesses were sometimes formed 
in the arms and thighs, which being opened discharged a very foul pus, 
and thus the virulence of the disease was carried off. Several, though 
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attacked by all these symptoms escaped, contrary to general expectation. 
No certain remedy could be possibly discovered; for what was salutary 
to one patient was fatal to another. He that cured another generally 
took the disease, and funerals were multiplied, so that many houses were 
left completely desolate, even domestic animals dying with their masters. 
But nothing was more wretched than the general despair. For when a 
person was taken sick, he at once resigned all hope, and not a little 
strengthening the violence of the disease by his utter dejection speedily 
expired. The species of this malady cannot therefore be described ; 
whence we may clearly understand that it was not any plague natural or 
common to mankind, but a fearful chastisement inflicted by Providence; 
and many, converted by its means, amended their lives and determined 
to forsake their sins; not only those who were mortally attacked, but 
even those who recovered from the pestilence. Laying aside their vices, 
they devoted themselves to the study of virtue, and many, even before 
they were attacked by the disease, bestowed all their goods to feed the 
poor. But if any found themselves affected, there was none so flinty- 
hearted or obdurate that did not repent him truly of his former sins, and 
by sincere contrition afford the Deity an occasion of showing mercy at 
his gracious tribunal. Of this pestilence vast numbers perished at By- 
zantium, and among others Andronicus the son of the emperor.” 


We cannot take our leave of this series without expressing 
our regret that the editorial cares have been, for the most part, 
limited to the republication of the Parisian volumes with a more 
correct text; we would gladly have hailed a good critical appa- 
ratus of notes and glossaries, the condensation of the prefaces 
and commentaries of the Parisian editors, and in many instances 
rejection of what, for want of a better term, we must call “ twad- 
dle.” Even of the originals a great part might have been safely 
omitted, for we cannot discover any reason for our being con- 
demned to read the same absurdity, in the same words and sylla- 
bles, both in Malalas and the Paschal Chronicle. 








Art. V.—Poems by William Cullen Bryant, an American— 
edited by Washington Irving. London. 1832. 8vo. 


We have reason to hail with satisfaction such creditable produc- 
tions of American authorship as the volume before us. England 
has been not only the parent but the preceptress of America. 
Our language is the sole repository of her literature. We fur- 
nished the models which her writers have most evidently fol- 
lowed. In reading their works we are irresistibly led to 
associate them with those of England; and we yield easily to 
the temptation of adding their literary laurels to swell that vast 
aggregate of glory which illuminates the annals of the English 
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language. Yet though the American writer is in many respects 
identified with ourselves, there is on the other hand much that 
renders him distinct. ‘Though availing himself of the same vehi- 
cle of thought, and acknowledging the same models, he has his 
own peculiar sources of inspiration, has viewed scenes which 
we have never viewed, and has associations and feelings which are 
not as ours. With respect especially to the author before us, we 
agree in opinion with the distinguished editor, that his descriptive 
writings ‘ are essentially American. They transport us into the 
depths of the solemn primeval forest, to the shores of the lonely 
lake, the banks of the wild nameless stream, or the brow of the 
rocky upland rising like a promontory from amidst a wide ocean 
of foliage; while they shed around us the glories of a climate, 
fierce in its extremes, but splendid in all its vicissitudes.” 
Though a contributor to “ the common treasury of the lan- 
guage,” Mr. Bryant must still be regarded as a foreigner; and in 
that capacity his productions fairly bring him under the notice 
of this Journal—a notice more willingly recorded, because our 
remarks will be rather those of eulogy than of censure. 

The small collection of poems now first offered to the British 
public, under the editorship of Mr. Washington Irving, has been 
slowly formed. Some of them have been subjected to a proba- 
tionary delay exceeding even that long term which is prescribed 
by Horace-a commendable contrast to the usual precipitance of 
these days of impatient authorship. The first and longest poem 
in the collection—‘‘ The Ages,” and about half a dozen others, 
were printed in America in 1821. Many of the rest have subse- 
quently appeared in various periodicals in that country, and were 
first published all together at New York in the present year. The 
result of this modest reserve has been shown, rather in the quiet 
propriety and freedom from extravagance which characterise the 
poetry of Mr. Bryant, than in that refinement of execution which 
careful writing is expected to produce. We do not find the rich 
mosaic work of Gray—the faultless delicacy of Goldsmith—the 
polished brilliancy of Moore—and that unexceptionable elegance 
of thought and expression which appear in the “ Pleasures of 
Memory,” and in many of the writings of Campbell. ‘The rare 
finish which the works of these writers exhibit, is not very appa- 
rent in Mr. Bryant’s. We do not feel, as in the foregoing in- 
stances, that the most careful elaboration could hardly have made 
them better; and yet there are, perhaps, few poems in which it 
would be more difficult to discover distinct blemishes than in 
those of the American poet. Mr. Bryant is not a writer of 
marked originality, but neither is he a copyist. It is true we are 
often reminded by him of other writers—of Thomson, of Young, 
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of Akenside, of Cowper, not unfrequently of Wordsworth, and 


sometimes of Campbell and of Rogers. We are reminded of 


them by discovering passages which we feel they might have 
written, and which partake of the spirit which breathes in their 
works; but we perceive no traces of direct imitation, no resem- 
blance which does not seem to arise rather from the congeniality 
of our author’s mind than from his study of their productions. 
He cannot be truly called the follower of any one of them. 
Like each of them, he has, though unmarked by strong peculiari- 
ties, a manner of his own, and is, like them, original. ‘This may not 
be very evident on the first hasty glance at his. writings; for his is 
an unpretending, unconspicuous originality, not that which results 
from eager straining after novelty of effect, but such as will be 
naturally unfolded in the works of him w ho, drawing little from 
books, records the impressions of his own mind, the fruits of his 
own observation. It does not occur to us, in reading his 
poems, that he has ever tried to be thought original—that he has 
at all considered whether such or such a sentiment has been pre- 
viously uttered by others—that he has ever studiously striven 
to be unlike his predecessors. Accordingly, he digresses slightly 
from off the broad straight highway of truth—deals little in novel 
illustrations and ingenious conceits, and has no epigrammatic 
points or bright quick turns of wit. ‘The merit of his sentiments 
lies rather in ‘their justness than in their novelty—the merit of the 
language in which he clothes them, in its unaffected propriety 
rather than in its point. ‘There are hardly any short passages of 
his which, taken out of their se¢éing, would sparkle alone, and have 
much isolated merit, independent of the poem of which they are 
a part. They must be viewed with reference to the whole. 
Alone they seem scarcely more than well-worded truisms, excellent 
in their way, but rather common-place—and yet they are, perhaps, 
the constituents of a poem to which the term “‘ common place” 
would be utterly inapplicable. 

Mr. Bryant is not a literary meteor; he is not calculated to 
dazzle and astonish. ‘The light he shines with is mild and pure, 
beneficent in its influence, and leuding a tranquil beauty to that 
on which it falls. But it will be little attractive, except to sobered 
minds, which do not seek their intellectual pleasures im the racy 
draught of strong excitement. He does not possess the requisite 
qualifications for the attainment of extensive popularity. No 
writer will be extensively popular who does not employ notes more 
stirring than those of Mr. Bryant—who does not transport us 
somewhat more out of the realms of contemplation into those of 
action—who does not excite our sympathies by moving exhibi- 
tions of human passion—or who, in default of these means, does 
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not possess the resources of versatility, of wit, or of those 
attractive artifices of polished style, to the fascination of which 
many are sensible who disregard the more intrinsic germ of poeti- 
cal excellence. But if the popularity of Mr. Bryant will not be 
extensive, it will, in its contracted sphere, be of a kind which is 
eminently creditable. He will have pampered no evil passion— 
he will have distorted no moral truth—he will have penned (as 
we conceive) “ no line which dying he would wish to blot.”—He 
will have addressed himself with unambitious simplicity, and 
modest knowledge of his own powers, to the pure of heart, and 
will have earned, not perhaps a loud applause, but a just and 
heartfelt approbation. He will not be the founder of a style— 
his manner is not sufficiently marked—nor has he those glaring 
peculiarities which will ensure his being either vehemently cen- 
sured or vehemently applauded by any literary sect. 

The turn of his mind is contemplative and pensive, disposed 
to serious themes, such as are associated with solemnity and awe. 
He is a Jaques without his moroseness. The mutability, the 
uncertainty of all around us, and even Death itself, are to him 
welcome themes. Yet he is not a gloomy poet. There is 
nothing misanthropic, nothing discontented, nothing desponding 
in his tone. On the contrary, there is in it a calm and philoso- 
phic spirit, which disposes rather to tranquil cheerfulness ; and he 
treats subjects which in other hands might be food for melancholy, 
in the happy consciousness of being able to extract from them 
that germ of comfort which, if rightly considered, they are calcu- 
lated to afford. We recommend to notice the short poem entitled 
“ The Lapse of Time,” not so much for its poetical merits, as for 
an example of that true philosophy which discovers the materials 
of happiness in circumstances on which many a dismal poetaster 
has strung only notes of the deepest anguish. More strongly 
still, for the same reason, do we commend a poem with a startling 
title, his “‘ Hymn to Death ;” a poem of no mean power, yet a 
power not shown in terrific ex ‘aggeration or heated enthusiasm, 
but in its philosophical calmness, its justness of thought, and, 
strange as it may seem, its cheerfulness. It is too long to be 
quoted entire, and we know not how to select any portion in 
preference to the rest. We will rather quote another poem 
called “ Thanatopsis,” similar in tone and subject, and little in- 
ferior in poetical merit. 


** To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
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Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart— 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings: while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice. Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements— 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould ; 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good— 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past— 

All in one mighty sepulchre! The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between— 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man! The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings; yet the dead are there, 
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And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest. And what if thou shalt fall 
Unheeded by the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of Care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favourite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take _ 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaultering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”"—pp. 19—22. 


There is much quiet beauty, much merit, both of a descrip- 
tive and moral kind—much justness and purity of thought and 
expression—much unforced felicity of association in the following 
little poem entitled “ ‘The Rivulet.” 


“ This little rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 
When woods in early green were drest, 
And from the chambers of the west 
‘The warmer breezes, travelling out, 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play, 
List the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn, 
And crop the violet on its brim, 
With blooming cheek and open brow, 
As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou, 
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And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 

Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o’er me ; and I wrote on high 
A name I deemed should never die. 


Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run, 
As bright they sparkle to the sun: 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue; 
As green, amid thy current’s stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted water cress; 
And the brown ground-bird in thy glen 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 


Thou changest not—but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave stranger, come to see 
The play-place of his infancy, 

Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 
The visions of my youth are passed— 
Too bright, too beautiful to last. 

I’ve tried the world—it wears no more 
The colouring of romance it wore. 
Yet well has Nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth ; 
The radiant beauty shed abroad 

On all the glorious works of God, 
Shews freshly to my sobered eye 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 
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A few brief years shall pass away, 
And I all trembling, weak, and gray, 
Bowed to the earth, which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould, 

(If haply the dark will of fate 
Indulge my life so long a date,) 

May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood’s favourite brook. 
Then dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream, 
And faintly on my ear shall fall 

Thy prattling current’s merry call ; 
Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou metst my infant sight. 


And I shall sleep—and on thy side, 
As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gaily shalt play and glitter here; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shall pass; 
And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shall mock the fading race of men.”—pp. 35—38. 


The following is in a similar spirit, and will illustrate the 
assertion, that though he delights in solemn themes there is no 
gloom in this writer’s mind. 


*« I gazed upon the glorious sky 


And the green mountains round, 
And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, 
*Twere pleasant, that in flowery June, 
When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green, mountain-turf should break.”—p, 151. 


There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love-tale close beside my cell ; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming bird. 
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And what if cheerful shouts, at noon, 
Come from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent ; 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument: 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know, I know I should not see 
The season's glorious show, 
Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 
But, if around my place of sleep 
The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb.”—pp. 152, 153. 


In poetry descriptive of the aspects of nature Mr. Bryant 
principally excels. He has evidently observed accurately, and 
with the eye of a genuine lover of natural scenery, and he de- 
scribes eloquently and unaffectedly what he has seen—selecting 
happily, using no tumid exaggeration and vain pomp of words, 
not perplexing us with vague redundancies, but laying before us 
with graceful simplicity the best features of the individual scene 
which has been presented to his eye. Nor is he limited 
in his sphere. Nature, under aspects the most different, 
seems alike congenial to his pen. Winter and summer— 
storm and sunshine—the hurricane and the zephyr—the rivulet 
and the mighty Hudson—a humble flower and the solemn 
magnificence of boundless forests—are alike depicted, and 
with equal beauty. He has much of the descriptive power of 
Thomson, divested of the mannerism which pervaded that period 
of our poetry—much of the picturesqueness of touch which 
shines in the verse of Sir Walter Scott, but ennobled by associa- 
tions which that great writer did not equally summon to his aid— 
much of the fidelity of Wordsworth, but without his minuteness 
and occasional overstrained and puerile simplicity, yet closely 
following him in that better characteristic, his power of elevating 
the humblest objects by connection with some moral truth. In 
this Mr. Bryant eminently shines. His descriptions of nature are 
never mere barren descriptions, undignified by association, un- 
productive of pure and generous feelings, unaccompanied by 
some great lesson. He fulfils better than many of his predeces- 
sors the character imagined by Shakspeare, who finds “ books 
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in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” He is singularly happy in touching the relations of 
inanimate objects to man and his lot, and of all to their Creator. 
To him the aspect of nature seems ever associated with grateful 
and religious feelings, and he renders it a means of praise and 
worship. He treats it, however, not like the sceptic, who deifies 
nature, that he may exclude revelation and make religion as vague 
as possible. ‘The view which Mr. Bryant takes of it suggests to 
us no such idea. This great use to which he applies the aspects 
of the external world is finely exhibited in his “ Forest Hymn,” 
and in many others which we might select. We will give some 
specimens of that descriptive power which seems to constitute 
one of Mr. Bryant’s chief claims to poetical celebrity. Take the 
following picture of a summer’s day, which Thomson has never 
exceeded. 


“ It is a sultry day ; the sun has drank 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass ; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 

That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. ll is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 

Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 

Feel the too potent fervours; the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms ; 

But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved.” 

For me, I lie 

Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 

Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge 

The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 

Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes ! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves ! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 

Breaks up, with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs 


- 
a 
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And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
a Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath ; a thousand flowers, 
By the road-side and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other; glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet; and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes.”—pp. 15, 16. 


As a contrast to the foregoing, and equal in excellence, take 


the following extracts from “ A Winter Piece.” 
: * When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades 
That met above the merry rivulet 
Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still,—they seemed 
Like old companions in adversity. 
‘ Still there was beauty in my walks; the brook, 
Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 
As with its fringe of summer flowers. Afar, 
The village with its spires, the path of streams, 
d And dim receding valleys, hid before 
By interposing trees, lay visible 
Through the bare grove, and my familiar haunts 
Seemed new to me. Nor was I slow to come 
Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirts, 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white. The pure keen air abroad, 
Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 
Love-call of bird nor merry hum of bee, 
| Was not the air of death. Bright mosses crept 
Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds, 
That lay along the boughs, instinct with life, 
} Patient, and waiting the soft breath of Spring, 
Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 
The snow-bird twittered on the beechen bough, 
And ‘neath the hemlock, whose thick branches bent 
Beneath its bright cold burden, and kept dry 
A circle on the earth, of withered leaves, 
The partridge found a shelter. Through the snow 
The rabbit sprang away. ‘The lighter track 
Of fox and the racoon’s broad path were there, 
Crossing each other. From his hollow tree 
The squirrel was abroad, gathering the nuts 
Just fallen, that asked the winter cold, and sway 
Of winter blast, to shake them from their hold.”--p. 121, 122. 


Very good too is this picture. of an ice-bound forest. 
K 2 
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* Look! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal ; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 
That stream with rainbow radiance as they move. 
But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbours hide 
The grassy floor. Oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of the virgin mine, 
Deep in the womb of earth—where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
‘That dwells in them; or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun ;— 
Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches ; and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye,— 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 
There the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 
And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light— 
Light without shade. But all shall pass away 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks, 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 
Shall close o’er the brown woodsas it was wont.”—pp. 122, 123. 


any 
Here, again, is a good delineation of forest scenery, entitled 

“ Tnscription for the Entrance to a Wood,” and which will tend 

to exemplify those merits which we have previously pointed out. 


“ Stranger, if thou hast learnt a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 
To tire thee of it—enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. ‘Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 
And made thee loathe thy life. ‘The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 
But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence, these shades 
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Are still the abodes of gladness, the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 

) And musical with birds, that sing and sport 

j In wantonness of spirit ; while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks themselves, 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 
Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips her bill in water. The cool wind, 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee, 
Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee pass 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace.”—-pp. 134, 135. 


The longest and one of the best poems in the collection is his 
first, ‘‘ The Ages,” written in the metre of Childe Harold, 
reminding us not a little of that great poem, and compensating 
for inferior power and brilliancy by superior justness of sentiment. 
It is a rapid and eloquent sketch of the rise and fall of nations, 
and the vicissitudes of man’s condition, written in a strain of 
hope—the grateful “ optimism” of a well-attempered mind—and 
ending with a truly patriotic anticipation of the progressive 
welfare of his native country. The following are extracts from 
it. 





1X. 
Sit at the feet of History—through the night 
Of years the steps of virtue she shall trace, 
And show the earlier ages, where her sight 
Can pierce the eternal shadows o'er their face ;— 
When, from the genial cradle of our race, 
Went forth the tribes of men, their pleasant lot 
To choose where palm-groves cooled their dwelling-place, 
Or freshening rivers ran ; aud there forgot 
The truth of heaven, and kneeled to gods that heard them not. 
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X. 
Then waited not the murderer for the night, 
But smote his brother down in the bright day ; 
And he who felt the wrong, and had the might, 
His own avenger, girt himself to slay ; 
“Beside the path the unburied carcass lay ; 
The shepherd, by the fountains of the glen, 
Fled, while the robber swept his flock away, 

And slew his babes. The sick, untended then, 
Languished in the damp shade, and died afar from men. 
XI. 

But misery brought in love—in passion’s strife 
Man gave his heart to mercy pleading long, 
And sought out gentle deeds to gladden life ; 
The weak, against the sons of spoil and wrong, 
Banded, and watched their hamlets, and grew strong. 
States rose, and in the shadow of their might 
The timid rested. ‘To the reverent throng, 
Grave and time-wrinkled men, with locks all white, 
Gave laws, and judged their strifes, and taught the way of right. 
XI. 
Till bolder spirits seized the rule, and nailed 
On men the yoke that man should never bear, 
And drove them forth to battle: Lo! unveiled 
The scene of those stern ages! What is there ? 
A boundless sea of blood, and the wild air 
Moans with the crimson surges that entomb 
Cities and bannered armies ; forms that wear 
The kingly circlet rise, amid the gloom, 
O’er the dark wave, and straight are swallowed in its womb.”— 
pp: 4, 5. 
Greece and Rome are thus introduced. 


XVI. 

“ Oh, Greece! thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
Unto each other ; thy hard hand oppressed 
And crushed the helpless ; thou didst make thy soil 
Drunk with the blood of those that loved thee best ; 
And thou didst drive, from thy unnatural breast, 
Thy just and brave to die in distant climes : 
Earth shuddered at thy deeds, and sighed for rest 
From thine abominations ; after-times, 

That yet shall read thy tale, will tremble at thy crimes. 

XVII. 

Yet there was that within thee which has saved 
Thy glory, and redeemed thy blotted name ; 
The story of thy better deeds, engraved 
On fame’s unmouldering pillar, put to shame 
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Our chiller virtue ; the high art to tame 
The whirlwind of thy passions was thine own ; 
And the pure ray, that from thy bosom came, 
Far over many a land and age has shone, 
And mingles with the light that beams from God’s own throne. 
XVIII. 
And Rome—thy sterner, younger sister, she 
Who awed the world with her imperial frown— 
Rome drew the spirit of her race from thee,— 
The rival of thy shame and thy renown. 
Yet her degenerate children sold the crown 
Of earth’s wide kingdoms to a line of slaves ; 
Guilt reigned, and wo with guilt, and plagues came down, 
Till the North broke its flood-gates, and the waves 
Whelmed the degraded race, and weltered o'er their graves.” — 
pp: 7, 8. 
The Reformation is the subject of the following passage. 
XXIII. 


“ At last the earthquake came—the shock that hurled 
To dust, in many fragments dashed and strown, 
The throne whose roots were in another world, 
And whose far-stretching shadow awed our own. 
From many a proud monastic pile, o’erthrown, 
Fear-struck, the hooded inmates rushed and fled : 
The web, that for a thousand years had grown 
O’er prostrate Europe, in that day of dread 

Crumbled and fell, as fire dissolves the flaxen thread. 

XXIV. 

The spirit of that day is still awake, 
And spreads himself, and shall not sleep again ; 
But through the idle mesh of power shall break, 
Like billows o'er the Asian monarch’s chain ; 
Till men are filled with him, and feel how vain, 
Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands, 
Are all the proud and pompous modes to gain 
The smile of Heaven ;—till a new age expands 

Its white and holy wings above the peaceful lands. 

XXV. 

For look again on the past years ;—behold, 
Flown, like the night-mare’s hideous shapes, away 
Full many a horrible worship, that, of old, 
Held o'er the shuddering realms unquestioned sway : 
See crimes that feared not once the eye of day, 
Rooted from men, without a name or place : 
See nations blotted out from earth, to pay 
The forfeit of deep guilt ;—with glad embrace 

The fair disburdened lands welcome a nobler race."—pp. 10, 11: 
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The American forest and the Aboriginal Indians are thus 
described. 


XXX. 


“ There stood the Indian hamlet—there the lake 
Spreads its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake 
And the deer drank ; as the light gale flew o’er, 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore ; 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 
And peace was on the earth and in the air, 

The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there : 


XXXII. 


Not unavenged. The foeman, from the wood, 
Beheld the deed; and when the midnight shade 
Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with blood. 
All died—the wailing babe, the shrieking maid— 
And in the flood of fire that scathed the glade, 
The roofs went down ; but deep the silence grew, 
When on the dewy woods the day-beam played ; 
No more the cabin smokes rose wreathed and blue, 
And ever by their lake lay moored the light canoe.”—pp. 12, 13. 


There is much more in this volume which we could quote with 


pleasure, but we must forbear. We will content ourselves with 
mentioning such poems, in addition to those already named, as 
appear most worthy of attention. We would select “ The Song 
of Pitcairn’s Island”—-Lines “ to the Evening Wind”—* To the 
Past”—* Monument Mountain” —*“ ‘The Hunter’s Serenade”— 
* Autumn Woods”—* The Disinterred Warrior’—“ Scene on 
the Banks of the Hudson’—Sonnets on “ Midsummer,” on 
** October,” and on “ Mutation”’—‘“ The Walk at Sunset”— 
“‘ Hymn to the North Star,” and “ The Death of the Flowers.” 
There are some pretty translations, chiefly from the Spanish; 
but we cannot counsel Mr. Bryant to pursue this branch of 
composition. Not only is it secondary to that in which he is 
capable of excelling, but he is not possessed of those qualities 
which would enable him to be distinguished as a translator. He 
wants versatility and pliancy of style. He can not invest him- 
self easily in a foreign garb, and dismiss all marks of individual 
manner. The translations are very pleasing, but they differ 
scarcely at all from his original poems, except in having less 
force. They do not enable us to forget the identity. ‘They are 
still evidently from the hands of Mr. Bryant. Mr. Bryant can- 
not, perhaps, be said to have a bad ear for metrical rhythm, but 
neither has he shown a very good one. Some of his experiments 
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in metre certainly cannot be called successful. Such are his 
* Mary Magdalen”—*“ Autumn Woods”—Lines “ To a Cloud” 
— Hymns of the City.” The short poem called “ The Gladness 
of Nature” halts awkwardly. Couplets sometimes occur like the 
following, 


** Artless one, though thou gazest now 
O’er the white blossom with earnest brow ;” 


which, if not positively bad, yet evince an ear not attuned to a 
delicate sense of metrical melody. The “ Indian Story,” which 
has in it much good poetical imagery, shambles thus in weak 
emulation of “ Alonzo the Brave.” 


‘* But where is she who at this calm hour 
Ever watched his coming to see ? 
She is not at the door, nor yet in the bower. 
He calls—but he only hears on the flower 
The hum of the laden bee.” 


Mr. Bryant does not, we think, always well understand how to 
adapt his metre to his subject, or he would not have written on 
“ The Hurricane” in such dancing sing-song as the following. 

** Lord of the winds ! I feel thee nigh, 
I know thy breath in the burning sky ! 
And I wait with a thrill in every vein 
For the coming of the hurricane.” 


His want of metrical polish is rendered very evident by com- 
parison whenever he has adopted the measure of Moore. His 
blank verse is good, and more satisfactory to the ear than his 
other poetry. ‘This may be thought minute criticism, but, if 
Mr. Bryant’s faults had not been few, we should not have 
stopped to notice such as these. We cannot advise him to 
prosecute the sportive style. He does not trifle lightly and 
gracefully. He has rarely attempted it, and with little success. 
His “ Meditations on Rhode Island Coal,” his lines ‘“‘ To a 
Musquito,” and “ Spring in Town” are not worthy of his talents. 
Mr. Bryant is in the main a very unaflected writer, but there is 
a little occasional tendency to prettiness—to the namby-pamby 
Rosa-Matildaism of modern album poetry, against which we 
would warn him. We have no flagrant instances to adduce; but 
whoever will look at his ‘‘ Song of the Stars” will see plainly what 
we mean. These flaunting tags of garish embroidery consort ill 
with the correct and simple garb in which his thoughts are usually 
clothed. 

We need add little to the preceding observations to express 
our sense of Mr. Bryant’s merits. It will be seen that approba- 
tion predominates greatly over censure, We do not consider 
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him a first-rate poet, but we would assign him an honourable 
station in the second class, and regard him as eminently entitled 
to that respect which both in this and in his native land his poeti- 
cal labours will, we trust, never fail to receive. 


Art. VI.—Histoire des Gaulois, depuis les temps les plus reculés, 
jusqua Pentiere soumission de la Gaule a la domination Ro- 
maine, Par Amédée Thierry. Paris. 1828. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Tuis work of M. Amédée Thierry, the brother of the celebrated 
historian of the Norman conquest of England, professes to give 
an account of every thing which is known respecting the Gaulish 
or Celtic tribes, until the final reduction of Gaul by the Romans 
in the year 79 of our era. It extends therefore over a very large 
surface, both in space and time, for the Celts appear in the his- 
tory of national migrations at a period long anterior to con- 
temporary accounts of passing events, and during the time when 
they move on the stage, they were carried by their restless, plun- 
dering, and military disposition into Asia Minor, Northern 
Greece, Germany, Gaul, Italy, Spain, Britain, and Ireland. 
The distinctive characteristics of the whole Celtic race, the names 
of the several Celtic tribes, the history of their movements and 
migrations, their national affinity, their connections with other 
races, their forms of civil and military government, and the 
changes which these underwent, their religious and hierarchical 
systems, are set forth by M. Thierry in a clear, methodical, and 
detailed narrative. It might at first seem that the history of a 
race, not of a state, and above all of a wandering and predatory 
race, would consist merely of unconnected stories and desultory 
disquisitions. But there 1s something peculiar in the history and 
state of the Celts. If any nation can be said, like individuals, 
to have a character, to show under different circumstances and at 
different times, an identity of peculiar dispositions and senti- 
ments, it is true of the Celts that certain broad marks, traced by 
the hand of nature, may be seen in the character displayed in 
every page of their history, affording an irresistible proof that dif- 
ferent races of mankind are distinguished no less by their mental 
than their physical peculiarities. ‘Thus, even where the uncon- 
nected conquests of various Gaulish tribes are related, we see a 
sameness of manners and feelings, and find in the subject an 
unity, though it is neither of time, nor of place, nor of action. 
There is also another circumstance which gives an almost dra- 
matic interest to the history of this roving and barbarous race. 
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Through the grey dawn of traditional story, we can just descry 
the countless bands of Celts pouring over the centre and west of 
Europe: from ancient authors we learn the indistinct dread of 
these warlike hordes which prevailed among the inhabitants of 
Italy and Greece; we see them overrunning Asia Minor, pillag- 
ing Delphi, and making Rome a heap of ruins; again, in con- 
junction with Hannibal, nearly overthrowing the Roman republic 
at the zenith of its constitution, and after the very name of a 
Gailic tumult was sufficient to throw all Rome into consternation, 
scarcely driven from Italy by a most bloody vengeance, and at 
last maintaining, in their ill defended towns and with their rude 
tactics and discipline, a protracted struggle with the most con- 
summate general of Rome, backed by an army devoted to his in- 
terests, nor finally subdued till near a century after his death, 
Here M. Thierry draws the curtain over their destinies. But 
when we come to the modern history of the Celts, do the same 
events recur? Do we see the same warlike prowess, the same 
energy and resolution, and wild undaunted bravery in the rem- 
nants of the Celtic race now driven by their conquerors within 
Brittany, or pent up in the fastnesses of Scotland, Lreland, Wales, 
and Cornwall? The conquering nation of antiquity becomes, in 
its-turn, the conquered nation of the middle ages, and shrinks 
into nothing before the fresh swarms of the Germanic race which 
poured from the woods of northern and central Europe. One is 
indeed almost led to believe, that although states and govern- 
ments, being everlasting corporations, suffer no changes analogous 
to the life of man; yet that races of mankind, having passed 
through a vigorous infancy and manhood, may become in their 
old age affected and decrepit, and no longer wield the sword, 
either for attack or defence, with the same force as their ances- 
tors had done in former ages. Whether some races of mankind 
are, like some varieties of animals and plants, liable to dege- 
nerate, or whether this great change in the lot of the Celtic 
tribes is not to be attributed to the superior force of the Teutonic 
nations, rather than to a diminution of energy in the Celts them- 
selves, are questions which we shall leave to the decision of the 
reader; but it is certain that the same want of firmness, regula- 
rity and union, the same susceptible and choleric disposition, 
impatient both of insult from individuals and oppression from 
governors, continues, as well as their language, to mark the mo- 
dern as the ancient Celts, * 


* « Les traits saillans de la famille Gauloise, ceux qui la ditférencient le plus, 4 mon 
avis, des autres familles humaiues, peuvent se résumer ainsi: une bravoure personnelle 
que rien n’égale chez les peuples anciens ; un esprit franc, impétueux, ouvert a toutes 
les impressions, eminemment intelligent ; mais 4 cdté de cela unc mobilité extreme, 
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M. Thierry does not, in his preface or notes, mention any of 
his numerous predecessors in the field of Celtic or Gaulish his- 
tory. Perhaps it would have been well if he had made some ge- 
neral acknowledgment of assistance from works in which he 
found, at least many, or most of the passages in ancient authors 
relating to his subject ready collected; but we shall gladly follow 
his example of silence, and not trouble our readers with an ac- 
count of books written at a time when no history was thought 
perfect unless it could be ascertained from which precise son of 
Noah the nation was descended, and all the proper names, both 
of men and gods, were satisfactorily traced to Hebrew roots. 

It has been justly remarked, that the language and religion of 
ancient nations furnish the first materials for their history. With 
this persuasion, M. Thierry begins by examining the dialects of 
the Gaulish races. If from the languages spoken by the popula- 
tion now inhabiting ancient Gaul and Britain, we except the 
Latin and Teutonic, which are known to have been introduced 
by strangers, there remain four, viz. the Basque, spoken in the 
Western Pyrenees both in France and Spain, the Low Breton, 
the Welsh or Kymric, and the Gaelic or Erse. These four 
may however be reduced to three, as the Low Breton and Welsh 
are, In fact, the same dialect. The Basque appears to be the 
remnant of the ancient Iberian or Ligurian tongue, and to have 
been spoken by the early Iberian population of Spain, and the 
Ligurian tribes of Aquitania and Liguria, From the testimony 
of Strabo, it is certain that the Aquitanians were not Celts,— and 
probable that they were Iberians. M. Thierry considers the 
Ligurians as of Iberian origin. The other two languages, the 
Gaelic and Kymric, differ from each other too much to be con- 
sidered as dialects of the same tongue, but resemble each other 
enough to be called sister languages, having a common origin. 
On this difference, supported by the testimony of classical 
authors and native traditions, M. Thierry founds his division of 
the Celtic tribe into the two races of Gaels and Cymris; the 
former of which he believes to have preceded the latter in Bri- 
tain, and probably also in Gaul. In the last country, the Cymris, 
under the name of Belge, Bolga, Volce, and Armoricans, dwelt 
in the northern and western parts, and in Britain as far as the 


point de constance, une repugnance marquée aux idées de discipline ct d’ordre si puis- 
santes chez les races Germaniques, beaucoup d’ostentation, enfin une désunion perpe- 
tuelle, fruit de excessive vanité.” Vol. I. p. 5. In one point we do not agree with 
M. Thierry : it does not appear to us that the Celts or Gauls, either in ancient or 
modern times, have been remarkable for their intelligence, that is, we suppose, for their 
intellectual powers. They have never had any writers, nor docs it seem that any Celtic 
dialect has ever been a written language. 
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Firth of Forth. Under the name of Cimmerians they were, at 
an early period, known to the Greeks from their plundering in- 
cursions into central Asia, and the traces of their presence on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Under that of Cimbri, they were 
known to the Romans from the second century before Christ. 

The first national movement of the Celtic races of central and 
southern Gaul which history records, was, according to M. 
Thierry, towards Spain. Having crossed the Pyrenees, they 
penetrated to the west of that peninsula, conquered and dislodged 
many Iberian tribes, who in their turn crossed the Pyrenees, but 
in an opposite direction. The Sicani then passed through the 
coast of Gaul into Italy; they were soon followed by the Ligu- 
rians, a tribe originally established about the Guadiana, who 
settled on the shores of the Mediterranean, from the Pyrenees to 
the Arno. The barrier of Italy having thus been once overcome, 
some of the southern Celtic tribes of Gaul next poured over the 
Alps, and driving the Siculians southwards, founded, under the 
name of Umbrians, an empire which reached from the Tiber to 
the Alps. But in the 11th century before Christ, a powerful 
nation, acquainted with the art of fortifying towns with stone 
walls, crossed the Lllyrian Alps, swept over Northern Umbria, 
and passing the Apennines, reduced the Umbrian population 
between the Tiber and the Arno. These Rasene, or Etruscans, 
(as they were called by the Romans), soon afterwards turned 
their arms against the Umbrians of the Po, and easily subdued a 
nation living in open villages. Some of these Celts submitted 
like their brethren of the south to servitude: others fled back to 
the Helvetians and the A2duans on the banks of the Saone, or 
took refuge among the Ligurian tribes to the west. In the 
mountainous tract between the left bank of the Tiber and the 
Mare Superum, some remnants of the Umbrians retained a quali- 
fied independence, were, till late times, marked by a personal 
courage and irritable disposition characteristic of the Celtic race, 
and bore the national arm, the gesum or javelin. 

After the Pheenician, and afterwards the Rhodian commerce 
and empire on the shores of the Mediterranean had in turn 
declined, the enterprising Ionian republic of Phocza sought to 
occupy a market now left empty. In the year 600 B.C.a 
Phocean vessel of discovery, commanded by a merchant named 
Euxenus, anchored off the eastern bank of the Rhone, in a terri- 
tory dependent on the king of the Segobriges, a Celtic tribe, 
which had retained its independence in the midst of a Ligurian 
population. Euxenus and his crew were hospitably entertained 
by the Celtic prince Nannus, who happened that day to be cele- 
brating the marriage feast of his daughter Gyptis, or Petta, (for 
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her name is differently stated). It was the Iberian custom, adopted 
by the Segobriges, and still kept up in several of the Basque 
cantons, for the bride to present a cup of water to the husband 
of her choice. At the end of the festival, Gyptis appeared, and 
whether by accident or from some other cause, she offered the 
cup to Euxenus. The father, seeing something superhuman in 
the occurrence, confirmed his daughter’s choice, and granted to 
Euxenus the bay where he had landed for a marriage portion. 
Euxenus immediately sent back to Phocwa news of his good 
fortune; many adventurers were found, the sacred fire was 
brought from the Prytaneum, a statue and priestess of Diana 
from Ephesus, and the Greek city of Massilia rose on a barbarous 
shore. The neighbouring Ligurians, however, soon began to 
fear its growing power; and warned Comanus, now king of the 
Segobriges, of his danger. A plot was formed to massacre the 
Massaliots during a festival; which was discovered by a near 
relation of the king, to her paramour, a young Massaliot*, In 
consequence of this information, the Gauls, together with their 
king, were surprised and killed, to the number of seven thousand. 

Such is the romantic tale which Aristotle and Justin record of the 
founding of Massilia, It is not wanting either in external testi- 
mony or internal probability: but whether itis to be classed with the 
numerous fables, which the Greeks invented respecting the foun- 
dation of their cities, or whether it is to be received as real history, 
is not easy to determine. Massilia, however, from whatever 
cause, was, at no long time after its establishment, pressed by the 
neighbouring Ligurians; and its preservation from their attacks 
was one of the remote consequences of a great national move- 
ment of the Cimmerian branch of the Celtic race. This great 
tribe, extending from Asia, the ‘Tauric Chersonese, and the 
Euxine, to the Don and the Danube, had been driven to the 
west by nomad Scythians in Asia, and taking the course of the 
Danube, crossed the Rhine, and occupied the north of Gaul. 
The ancient Gaelic inhabitants of this country were, by this 
shock, driven in a direction from north and west to east; and 
some of these tribes, collected in Sequania and Helvetia, began 
to emigrate. One division of them, under Sigovesus, left Gaul 
by the Hercynian Forest, and settled on the right bank of the 
Danube, and in the Illyrian Alps, Another, under Bellovesus, 


* M. Thierry refines the coarse narrative of the Roman writer with great gallantry. 
“ Adulterare (says Justin) cam Greco adolescente solita, in amplexu juvenis, miserata 
forme ejus, insidias aperit, periculumque declinare jubet.” ‘ Ce complot (says the 
French historian) si perfidement ourdi, l'amour d'une femme le déjoua. Une proche 
parente du roi, éprise d’un jeune Massaliote, courut lui tout révéler, le pressant de fuir 
et de la suivre.”  p. 32. 
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marched towards Italy, and was met at the foot of the Alps by 
envoys from Massilia, to beg for assistance against the Ligurians. 
This request being granted, the Ligurians were attacked by the 
Gauls and defeated: after which Bellovesus crossed the Alps by 
the Saltus Taurinus, routed the Etruscans at the Ticinus, and 
hearing that the district where they halted was called Insubria, 
(from their kinsmen the Umbri), “ following the omen of the 
place,” built the city of Mediolanum, and dislodged the Etruscans 
from all the north bank of the Po. Nor was this the last territo- 
rial conquest of the Celts in Italy. In the pressure of migration, 
some of the first of the Cimmerian tribes, finding in Northern 
Gaul no sufficient space for their numbers, traversed Helvetia, 
passed the Pennine Alps, and as the northern bank of the Po was 
already occupied by Gaelic Celts, drove the Etruscans beyond 
the Appennines. Of this band of invaders, the Boii took the 
country between the Ligurian Appennines and the Po, and made 
the Etruscan city of Felsina, under the name of Bononia, their 
capital (Bologna); while the Lingones and Anamani dwelt on 
the western shore of the Adriatic. About seventy years after- 
wards, in 521 B. C., another Kymrian tribe, the Senones, drove 
the Umbri from the shores of the Mare Superum, and fixed their 
head-quarters at Sena. Northern Italy, which had been brought 
into a state of high cultivation by the Etruscans, now, under the 
rule of the barbarous Celts, who lived in unwalled villages, slept 
on the ground, and knew no art or craft except war and hus- 
bandry, fell back almost to its former state of wildness. Never- 
theless, the numbers of. the Gallic population increased so much 
in the century and a half which followed their first settlement in 
Italy, that in 391 B. C. 30,000 Senonese warriors crossed the 
Appennines, and demanded of the Etruscans a friendly partition 
of their territory. "The townsmen of Clusium, to whom the Gauls 
had applied, sent to ask assistance of Rome; and accordingly 
Roman embassadors were dispatched to Clusium, who, contrary 
to the law of. nations, headed the Clusines in a battle against the 
Senones. The Gauls, justly offended at this outrage, waited till 
reinforcements could arrive from their own country, and in the 
mean time sent to demand that the Roman envoys should be 
delivered up to them. This the Roman senate refused; but 
offered money as a reparation for the wrong. The Gauls per- 
sisted in their demand, and irritated by the conduct of the Romans, 
who formally tried and acquitted their ambassadors, began to make 
new levies, and without waiting for all the succours which were 
ready to come from the banks of the Po, marched on Rome, and 
gained the famous victory of the Allia. We have neither the 
wish, nor the space, to detail the well-known circumstances of 
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the burning of Rome by the Gauls. It is sufficient to say, that 
having been foiled in their attempt to scale the capitol, their 
numbers having been thinned by pestilence, but chiefly on account 
of an ivruption of the Veneti into their own territory, they agreed 
to quit the Roman city on condition of receiving from the 
Romans 1000 (or 2000) pounds of gold, of being furnished 
during their march with provisions by the Romans and their 
allies, of the Romans ceding them a portion of their territory, 
and of leaving in their new town a gate always open, in memory 
of the Gallic conquest. 

For twenty-three years after this event, the Gauls, having 
repulsed the Venetians, were kept at home by internal feuds. 
But in 366 B. C. they resumed their roving habits, and made 
several incursions into Latium and Campania, in one of which 
Sulpicius, the Roman dictator, by a cautious system of tactics, 
succeeded in routing them. This defeat intimidated them for 
a few years, till in 350 B, C. they appeared on Mount Albano, 
from which position they were enticed by the consul Popilius 
Lenas, and vanquished with great slaughter. ‘The Gauls retired 
to Mount Albano, and encamped there for the winter; but the 
Romans were content to let them retire under a treaty for three 
years, which was changed into a peace that lasted for half a 
century. In the year 299 B.C. a body of Transalpine Gauls 
crossed the Alps, and sought to obtain a territory in Etruria. 
After some negociations, a league was formed with the Gauls, 
by the chief nations of northern and central Italy, the Etruscans, 
Samnites, and Umbrians, against Rome. The consuls Fabius 
and Decius succeeded in dividing this powerful combination, 
and defeated the Gallo-Samnite army at Sentinum with a loss to 
the enemy, which Diodorus reckons at 100,000, and Livy at 
25,000 men. ‘The Romans had till this time been fighting with 
the Gauls for existence; they now fought for glory and plunder. 
After some reverses, an army of the Senones and Boii was 
defeated by Dolabella, the whole Senonese nation exterminated, 
a Roman colony planted at Sena, and Drusus brought back to 
Rome the gold which had been paid to the Senones at the siege 
of the capitol. 

The passage of Transalpine Gauls into Italy, just mentioned, 
appears to have been caused by the migration of the Cymric 
tribe of the Belgz to the west of the Rhine. In consequence of 
this pressure, the Tectosagi left Gaul by the Hercynian Forest, 
and found in the valley of the Danube their kinsmen, who had 
emigrated by the same route under Sigovesus, swelled into large 
nations stretching as far as the mountains of Epirus, Macedon, 
and ‘Thrace. Some of these Celts had sent ambassadors to 
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Alexander the Great during his expedition against Thrace: but 
they were not mixed in the politics of Greece till the time of 
Antigonus, who hired some Danubian Gauls to serve in his 
army, but found them more dangerous as friends than as foes. 
The Gauls of Illyria and Ponia, having thus learnt the weakness 
of Greece and their own strength, and being aided by the new 
comers from Gaul, and headed by their Brenn or chieftain, 
planned an invasion of Greece by three points. One detach- 
ment was to pass through eastern, another through central Mace- 
donia, and the third by the frontiers of Macedonia and Epirus. 
The latter division, under a leader named Bolg or Belg, first 
reached its destination, and summoned Ptolemy Ceraunus, then 
king of Macedon, to pay a sum of money if he wished for peace. 
Ptolemy, attempting to resist, was defeated and slain; and his 
kingdom was left an easy prey to the Gauls, who collected in it 
an immense booty. The left wing, occupied with plundering 
expeditions in Thrace, did not attempt to form a junction with 
the rest of the army, and the centre under Brennus was checked 
by some guerrilla bands, organized by a patriotic Macedonian 
of low rank, Having retreated, in order to gain recruits during 
the winter, Brennus, in 280 B. C. entered Macedonia at the 
head of a formidable army, ravaged the open country, and in the 
autumn took up his quarters at the north of Olympus. The 
Greeks were thunderstruck at the near approach of a nation, 
whose very name, as at Rome, was sufficient to excite a panic 
fear. 


“ Ce que savaient,” (says M. Thierry,) “ & cette époque, les plus 
savans hommes de la Gréce sur la nation Gauloise se réduisait a quelques 
informations vagues, defigurées par d’absurdes contes. L/’opinion la plus 
accreditée parmi les Grudits placait le berceau de cette nation 4 l'ex- 
tremité de la terre, au-deld du vent du nord, sur un sol glacé, im- 
puissant & produire des fleurs, des fruits, ou des animaux utiles 4 
’homme, mais fécond en monstres et en plantes venéneuses. Un de ces 
poisons passait pour étre si violent, que homme ou I'animal atteint dans 
sa course par une fiéche qui en aurait été infectée, tombait mort sur le 
champ, comme frappé de la foudre. On se plaisait 4 raconter, touchant 
les Gaulois, des traits d’audace et de force qui semblaient surnaturels. 
On disait que, les premiers de tous les mortels aprés Hercule, ils avaient 
franchi les Alpes pour aller brfiler dans l’Italie une ville Grecque appelée 
Rome. Cette race indomptable, ajoutait-on, avait declarée la guerre 
non-seulement au genre humain, mais aux dieux et & la nature; elle 
prenait Jes armes contre les tempétes, la foudre et les tremblemens de 
terre ; durant le flux et le reflux de la mer, ou les inondations des fleuves, 
on la voyait s’elancer l'épée 4 la main au-devant des vagues, pour les 
traver ou les combattre. Ces récits, propagés par la classe eclairée, 
couraient de bouche en bouche parmi le peuple, et repandaient un effroi 
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général, du mont Olympe au promontoire de Ténare.”—vol. i. p. 
150—152. 

A defensive league was formed by the principal Greek states 
to the North of the Peloponnese, and early in the spring their 
army met at Thermopylae, to resist an enemy more formidable 
even than the Persians. After an unsuccessful attempt to force 
the defile, Brennus detached a division to ravage /Etolia, in 
order to draw off the A&tolians from their allies. This expedi- 
tion, which was attended with every circumstance of the most 
savage and revolting brutality, answered its purpose: Brennus 
then turned the Greek army by a path over Mount Oeta, and 
marched by Elatea to Delphi. The height was scaled, and the 
temple plundered: but the Gauls, having indulged in their 
customary debauches, and struck with fear at a thunder storm, 
which seemed to them the sign of an offended deity, were pur- 
sued to their camp with great slaughter by the Greeks. After a 
disastrous retreat through an enemy’s country, the remnants of this 
undisciplined army were able, with the loss of their general by 
his own hand, ten thousand wounded men dispatched in cold 
blood by their comrades, and about twenty-six thousand by the 
cold or the swords of the Greeks, to reach the northern frontier of 
Macedonia. Here they separated: some settled under the Scar- 
dian chain, and became the nation of Scordiscan Gauls. The 
Tectosagi divided into two bodies; one carried its plunder back 
to Gaul; the other, with a horde of Tolistoboii and Gaelic Celts, 
marched, under a leader named Comontorius, towards Thrace. 
This country was already occupied by the mixed body of Gauls 
and Teutons, which had formed the left wing of the army of 
Brennus: and its two chieftains, Leonorius and Lutarius, finding 
that Thrace was too small a field for so large a number of plun- 
derers, applied to Antipater, now king of Macedonia, for trans- 
ports to convey their followers to Asia Minor. Some delays 
arising, the two leaders divided; Lutarius was left at the Thra- 
cian Chersonese, where he seized four vessels sent by Antipater 
to watch his motions, and by degrees landed all his men on 
the Asiatic coast. Leonorius marched to the Bosporus, and 
having levied a contribution on the city of Byzantium, was 
called over to Bithynia by Nicomedes, to assist him in a suc- 
cession war against his brother Ziboeas, The Gauls of Lutarius 
were, by the influence of his fellow chieftain, gained to the party 
of Nicomedes, which thus became triumphant, and the same 
mercenaries afterwards saved the free towns of the Bosporus from 
Antiochus, though (as M. Thierry remarks) actuated by no 
other motive than a love of money. Comontorius and his Gauls 
had now undisputed possession of Thrace, where, after having 
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committed every kind of extortion and tyranny, and having im- 
posed exorbitant tributes on the Byzantines, they were, after a 
century’s misrule, exterminated by a general rise of the native 
population. 

Nor had the Asiatic Greeks less reason to repent of their im- 
prudence in calling in the Gauls to settle their civil broils. Asia 
Minor was conquered, and divided into three parts, according to 
the three Gallic nations: the Trocmi had the Hellespont and 
the Troad, the Tolistoboii took Molis and Ionia, while the 
inland country west of Mount Taurus, as far as the sea to the 
south, fell to the share of the Tectosagi. The conquering system 
of the Gauls was not like that of the Greeks, Carthaginians, and 
Romans, to eject the native population from the towns, to form 
a governing class or aristocracy of their own citizens, among 
whom all the lands were divided, and to degrade the ancient pro- 
prietors and citizens to the rank of bond slaves or serfs, who paid 
a tribute to their new landlords in the shape of rent. ‘The Gauls 
neither dispossessed the inhabitants, nor even regularly occupied 
the country. Each horde either remained encamped in the field 
and lived in fortified villages, or roved about the country with their 
flocks and herds, ready to quell any attempts at an insurrection, 
With the towns they interfered no further than to force them to 
pay large tributes; the civil government, whatever that might be, 
remained untouched. In this manner the Gauls preserved their 
military habits. Their easy life, derived from the contributions of 
others, encouraged population and attracted new comers, and 
they were thus able to make all the towns of Asia Minor, and 
even the kings of Syria, their tributaries. But if they had fol- 
lowed the surer policy of the Greeks,—if, like the Spartans, they 
had formed a class of subjects and a class of slaves, and imposed 
a tribute on both,—had themselves seized all the strong places, and 
concentrated into one town a stationary oligarchy of their own 
race, bound by the strictest rules of military discipline, alone 
forming the strength of the army, and alone able to act in con- 
cert, though at first more exertion and activity would have been 
required to secure their dominion, and the tributes would have 
been less productive, they might have been able to perpetuate 
their dominion, and leave a valuable inheritance to their de- 
scendants. As it was, not having ejected the rightful owners, 
they gained no title by prescription—they never ceased to be 
intruders; and when the day of retribution did come, they were 
easily separated from the soil into which they had never struck 
their roots. “ Quicquid planiatur solo, solo sedet,” says the maxim 
of our law: a lesson full of importance to the makers of revolu- 
tions; for if the lands of the dispossessed class, whether nobles 
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or clergy, are divided amongst a large number of new proprietors, 
their restoration to the ancient possessors by a counter-revolution 
is a matter of great difficulty. ‘The neglect of this caution has 
enabled the regular and secular clergy of Spain to regain their 
enormous estates which had been sequestered in the revolution 
of 1821,* 

The first check which the Gauls received in Asia Minor was 
in 233 B. C., from Antiochus, King of Syria, who, for this good 
deed, was called the Saviour (Zwrye) by his grateful subjects. 
But the wars in the East, which soon followed, allowed the Gauls 
to recover; they spread in great numbers over Asia, and were 
employed as mercenaries by all the Asiatic kings and free towns, 
and even by the Ptolemies, one of whom was nearly deprived of 
Lower Egypt by a garrison of Gauls quartered at Memphis. 
This is the most southern point to which any considerable Celtic 
force is known to have penetrated. In 243 B. C., Eumenes, the 
Prince of Pergamus, assisted by the Gauls, defeated Antiochus, 
who bequeathed to his son Attalus the accomplishment of his 
patriotic designs. Attalus succeeded in driving the Tolistoboii 
and. Trocmi from the ‘Troad beyond the chain of ‘Taurus; and 
these two tribes, together with the Tectosagi, settled on the 
south-eastern shore of the Euxine, in a district which now ob- 
tained the name of Galatia. After these victories, for which 
Attalus was almost deified by the Asiatic Greeks, the Gauls 
ceased to exist in Asia Minor as a separate race: and by their 
mixture with the natives was formed the population known by the 
name of Gallo-Greeks. When the Gauls had been thus driven 
within the limits of Upper Phrygia, and forced to adopt sedentary 
habits, they fell of necessity into the system of a national aristo- 
cracy. The state of Galatia was formed of three ranks; first, the 
Gauls, divided into twelve tetrarchies, each governed by a tetrarch, 
whose office was elective and temporary. Besides these twelve 
tetrarchs, who formed the council of state, was another board of 
300 members, who acted as a court of justice, and were alone 
competent to pass sentence of death on a Gaul. Secondly, the 
Greeks, whose cleverness and activity appear to have procured 
them a considerable degree of liberty; and the Gauls must have 
allowed them some civil rights, as they had a sort of national ma- 
gistrate (called mparos twv‘EaAyvav), who was their representative 
or patron. The Phrygians, who formed the third subject-class, 
were reduced to the most complete servitude, and kept distinct 
both from their masters and fellow-subjects. But in adopting 
this hateful though effective mode of governing a conquered 


* See a remark of similar import in Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, 
ch. xviii. on the English plantation in Ulster under James I, 
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people, the Gauls showed their want of skill in civil affairs. ‘They 
used all the tyranny and oppression inseparable from an aristo- 
cracy of race, without gaining the safety which should also attend 
it. Their fetters galled their captives without securing them. 
Instead of entrenching themselves in a walled city and training 
their subjects to fight their battles, they lived chiefly in open vil- 
lages, and derived no assistance in war either from the Greeks or 
Phrygians.* Hence, when Cneius Manlius invaded their -terri- 
tory in 189 B. C., the Gauls fled with their wives and children to 
the mountains, where they were surrounded by the Romans and 
defeated with great loss. The Romans, however, did not then 
think proper to attempt their final reduction; nor did Galatia be- 
come a Roman province tll the time of the Emperor Augustus. 
Thus far we have followed the footsteps of M. Thierry, and 
have given such an abridgement of his narrative of the more ob- 
scure and uncertain portion of Celtic story as will enable our 
readers to judge of his qualifications as a describer of those great 
national movements which lie on the confines of history and 
fable. With the same disposition, so strongly marked in his 
brother’s admirable work on the Norman Conquest, of referring 
political events, not to the passions or contrivances of prominent 
individuals, but to the unanimous wishes of large masses of po- 
pulation, and having the same sympathy with the conquered 
against the conquering races, he has set about his work with au 
inferior knowledge of his subject, and a less lively perception of 
the events which he narrates. Like many, perhaps most, of the 
French writers, he is wholly untinctured with the spirit of histo- 
rical criticism; a quality which may be dispensed with, when a 
history is to be drawn, wholly or principally, from contemporary 
authorities, but which can alone give any value to a work founded 
on the various accounts contained in Greek and Latin authors, of 
the origin and adventures of a foreign race. It would be easy for 
us to show in detail the deficiencies of M.Thierry’s book in this 
respect, by examining his account of the part taken by the Gauls 
in Hannibal’s invasion of Italy; a part which has not been suffi- 
ciently attended to by many modern writers; as the existence of 
a powerful nation of Gauls in Northern Italy, the deadly enemies 
of Rome, was undoubtedly one of Hannibal’s chief inducements 
for preferring an invasion of Italy from the north rather than from 
the south. Buta more convincing proof than any researches of 
ours could furnish, may be afforded to any one who will take the 
trouble to compare the two admirable chapters in Niebuhr’s 


* Ex campestribus vicis agrisque frequentes demigrare et cum conjugibus ac liberis 
que ferre atque agere possint pre se agentes portantesque.—Livy, xxxviii, 18. 
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second volume of his Roman History, which describe the early 
movements and national character of the Celts, and their famous 
capture of Rome, with the corresponding parts of M. ‘Thierry’s 
work ; he will then see how different an appearance the records 
of antiquity assume in the feeble compilation of the French, and 
in the searching and vigorous investigation of the German writer, 
Nevertheless, we have no intention to detract from the authority 
of M. Thierry’s history, or to deny to his work the merits which it 
certainly possesses. He has been the first to give, within a rea- 
sonable compass, a connected view of the fortunes of the Gaulish 
tribes, and their influence on the condition of the ancient world ; 
and to his diligence in tracing the difference of races, by means 
of their language and other national peculiarities, the student of 
history, both ancient and modern, must be ever indebted.* 


Art. VIL—1. Briefe aus Paris, 1850, 1851. Von Ludwig 
Borne. Hamburg. @2vols. i2mo. 1832. 

2. Lettres écrites de Paris. Par M. L. Borne. T'raduites 
Par M. F. Guiran. Paris. 1832. S8vo. 

5S. Heine’s Reisebilder Nachtrige zu Heme’s Reisebildern. 
(Pictures of Travel. Supplement to the Pictures of Travel.) 
Hamburg. 4 vols. 12mo. @d Edition, 1830, 1831 


THESE are two very singular productions, resembling each 
other in many particulars ; both written in a certain wild reckless 
vein, with an apparent indifference or cynical contempt. for all 
ordinary feelings, opinions, or creeds ; and both possessing to a 
considerable extent that air of novelty and vivacity which is likely 
to accompany such an emancipation from all those fetters, the 
authority and force of which is recognised as legitimate by the 
rest of society. One of them (Borne’s) is avowedly the produc- 
tion of a Jew; the other bears just as little marks of being 
written by a Christian; and both have been received with greater 
extremes of approbation and censure by opposite par ties in Ger- 
many, than any works which for some time past have issued from 
the press of that country. 


* For the benefit of the ~, of the ‘ History of Spain and Portugal’ in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopadia (see vol, i. p. 16), we remark that in Strabo, iii. p. 139, dara 
should be read for éray with Niebuhr, History of Rome, vol. i. note 377, and that 
poems containing 6000 verses, not poems 6000 years old, ere meant. Knight, Symb. 
Language of Ancient Art and 1 Mythology, € 5, compares Hermippusap. Plin. N. TH. 
xxx. 1. Vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre condita : and Casar de B. G. vi. 14. 
Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur ; itaque nonnulli annos vicenos in disci- 
plina permanent. The same writer is likewise ignorant of Humboldt’s celebrated Dis- 
sertation on the Basque Language. 
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This has been peculiarly the case with Borne’s “‘ Letters from 
Paris,” which touching, as they do, on questions the interest of 
which is yet at its height, and the future solution of which no 
political sagacity can foresee, and affecting the very superlative of 
ultra-liberalism, have stirred up a tempest of abuse on the one 
hand, and of clamorous applause on the other, which nothing but 
the very peculiar position of society at this moment could render at 
all intelligible. ‘The literary scuffle over these volumes has been 
as desperate as the set-to over the body of Patroclus. It is the 
most pestilent, egotistical, atheistical, anarchical, incoherent effu- 
sion of the age, say the supporters of the German system as it is, 
and even the advocates of a moderate enlargement of constitu- 
tional rights. It is the freest, boldest, truest picture of the 
oppressions of the governors and the sufferings of the governed, 
say the ultra-liberals, and only by such strong thoughts conveyed 
m such strong words will the evils of society ‘make themselves to 
be heard and remedied. ‘The w riter, say the moderates, is a literary 
bravo, who sets truth, principle, consistency, and moral decency at 
defiance. He is a fellow of infinite jest, strong fancy and caustic 
satire, say his admirers, wisely steermg clear of the point as to 
decency and principle. He deserves to be exalted above all his 
brethren of the press, cries the editor of the Morgenbdlatt. It 
should be on a gallows fifty feet high then, replies Dr. Meyer of 
Altona. 

The most amusing part of the contest to quiet spectators, like 
ourselves, is, that we are persuaded both parties are in an entire 
mistake as to the true scope both of his work, and that of Heine, to 
which, though in asomewhat modified degree, the same exaggerated 
tone of praise and censure has been applied. We are convinced 
that if they had detected the real intent with which these ngeni- 
ous performances have been written, the combatants would have 
immediately changed sides ; the supporters of things as they are 
would have hailed Borne as a valuable auxiliary, who had been 
fighting their battle in disguise; while the liberals, finding that he 
was no true man after all,—* no waiter, but a Knight 'Templar,”— 
would have ejected him from his lodgings in “the Temple of 
Fame, with as much alacrity and more noise than had attended 
his admission. 

The real fact, as we hope to show by internal evidence, is, that 
under the disguise of an affected and exaggerated liberalism, thees 
works are written with the express purpose of turning into ridicule 
the whole slang of the party, of exposing the wild, “unprincipled, 
or objectless views of its leading organs in Germany, their bare- 
faced attempts on the credulity of the public, and their total in- 
capacity of substituting any thing in room of the systems they are 
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seeking to destroy. Such, certainly, was not formerly the cha- 
racter of the German press, which might rather have been re- 
proached with a tendency to the opposite extreme ; too strong 
an inertia, and attachment to every thing which custom had sanc- 
tioned and incorporated with the feelings and habits of the 
people, even where a change would have been attended with no 
danger, and with probable advantage. But in Germany, as else- 
where, a singular movemeut has been impressed on periodical 
literature, particularly the more ephemeral journals, by the 
general excitement and delusive hopes arising out of the success 
of the French and Belgian revolutions. In that country, formerly 
so remarkable for the quiet and even tenor of its political way, 
and where the governments, however little reconcilable with 
theoretical ideas of perfection, were undeniably exercised in 
practice with a general forbearance and mildness which had 
conciliated the attachment of the people, and, though not 
fenced round with the formal machinery of constitutions, had 
been scarcely less securely limited by the tacit and invariable 
practice of ages ; in that country formerly so tranquil, the same 
restlessness, discontent, and desire of change have begun to mani- 
fest themselves, which had led to the overthrow of the existing 
dynasties in Belgium and France. The impulse came from the 
same quarter—the press. And if any thing were required to con- 
vince us of the tremendous power, either for evil or good, which 
that engine can exercise, it would be the effect which the perse- 
vering efforts of a few of its organs, and these not of distinguished 
ability, (though well gifted with the ordinary qualities which 
attract the multitude,) by the mere perseverance and combination 
with which their efforts are carried on, have produced on the 
national mind of Germany. Not that we are of opinion that 
even the mass of the population, numerically speaking, far less 
the majority of the intelligence in Germany, goes along with 
these apostles of revolution; but the continued increase of revolu- 
tionary journals, many of them of the most uncompromising cha- 
racter, demonstrates the spread of such opinions, by proving that 
they find readers. Projects of change, which three years ago 
would have struck the reader with astonishment; attacks upon 
governments in particular, and government in general; abuse of 
all in power; the fiercest and most savage diatribes against all those 
who differ in opinion from themselves,— —uare now as common in 
the Tribune or the Morgenblatt, as in the pages of the Nemesis 
or the Figaro. We hardly know a spectacle that gives a lower 
idea of the literary character than that presented by too many 
of the modern German liberal journals. Lovers as we are of 
rational and constitutional freedom, both of government and of 
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the press, we regret, for the sake of literature itself, that its dignity 
and usefulness should be so degraded. Generally speaking, the 
French press, in its wildest extravagancies, had a clear meaning 
and object; it might be pursuing a phantom, but at least its 
views were intelligible and logical enough. Not so the ultra- 
liberals beyond the Rhine. On no principle could their inco- 
herent ravings, their gross inconsistencies, their planless specula- 
tions, their contempt for taste and decency, be explained, but 
this,—that they had in truth no aim save that of bettering their 
own condition by the promotion of that agitation which, however 
fatal to the higher organs of literature, is carnival-time to the 
lower. In short, the only object which these literary condottieri 
steadily kept in view,—the point from which they set out, and to 
which, like pirouetting Fakirs, they always returned,—was “ self,” 
still self: the best proof of which is, that if a stronger inducement 
were held out on the other side, if the bully was of sufficient im- 
portance to be purchased, his services in support of despotism, 
absolutism, Jesuitism, or any other ism, might be had at any time 
for some thirty pieces of silver. With what an easy and natural 
grace, for instance, does the democratic Saphir of Berlin graduate 
into the absolutist of Stuttgard; now lauding the French revolu- 
tion, and then in “ one little month, or ere his shoes were old,” 
advocating the cause of Don Miguel, and breathing fire and sword 
against revolution all over the world. It is rather consoling to 
find, however, that the services of these mercenaries are estimated 
pretty much at their true value. Some one, we understand, 
accused Saphir the other day of receiving some 360 florins from 
government as the price of his services. The journalist repelled 
the charge with indignation, and assured his friends and the 
public that his pay was only 36. This we suppose may be con- 
sidered as about the fair average price of a German ultra-liberal 
scribbler of all-work. 

It is this present aspect of the German periodical press, and 
the consideration of its ruinous effects on morality and taste, 
which seems to have excited the indignation of Borne and Heine, 
and called forth these bitter satires—for such, we are persuaded, 
they are—upon its spirit and tendency. No two individuals 
could have been selected so well fitted to the task. ‘ They also 
have been in Arcadia.” Both, having sided with the spirit of 
“ the movement” up to a certain point, had of course acquired a 
complete command of the slang of party, and a perfect know- 
ledge of the few popular themes which it is the business of the 
journalist to vary and harp upen. And now that the extrava- 
gance, we might almost say the insanity, of some of their early 
collaborateurs has at last converted them to wiser and sounder 
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views, this previous acquaintance with the secrets of the enemies’ 
camp has enabled them to direct their fire with peculiar certainty 
and effect against the weak points in their adversaries’ lines. 

The plan which they have adopted is, we think, on the whole, 
judicious. For one whe is convinced by reasoning, there are 
twenty, we know, who are influenced by ridicule; and most men 
too, we believe, after a course of politics, begin to act on the 
simple plan of reading only on their own side of the question. 
‘There is no breaking through the enemies’ entrenchments, except 
in disguise; you can only approach them through the path of 
ridicule, taking care to wear a grave face till you are fairly in 
the camp, and repeating the watchword of the party as if you 
were a friend and brother. Thus the adversary is laid upon his 
back before he is aware, compelled with many wry faces to join 
in the laugh against himself; and at last, after repeated explo- 
sions of this kind, begins to think of changing sides, and leaving 
his companions to march through Coventry alone. ‘This is the 
plan which has been adopted both by Borne and Heine. Under 
the disguise of liberals, and with a huge parade of all the ordinary 
cant of the party, they contrive, by concentrating and combining 
in a short space the most striking instances of ignorance, impiety, 
selfishness, malignity or inconsistency, which the writings of the 
ultra-liberal party for some time past afford, to impart to these 
an air of irresistible absurdity, and to render the character of its 
supporters more contemptible than we believe it could have 
been made in any other way. Whether there be any people so 
incapable of seeing a thing which is not in the bond, as to take 
these performances for grave and serious eulogiums on the ultra 
party, we hardly know, though, from the bona fide abuse which 
these books have met with, we suspect such dull beings may 
exist. But we have no doubt the satire is obvious enough to 
the more c/airvoyans of the party, and that if any thing is likely 
to expose and ultimately to correct the present tendencies of the 
press in Germany, it will be works like these, in which its vices 
and extravagancies are presented in so ludicrous and yet so literal 
a form. 

Borne has been long known as a journalist and essayist. He 
is a Jew, if report be correct, born at Frankfort in 1786, and has 
successively edited several journals. He is a man of clear head, 
and apparently without a particle of enthusiasm. All opinions 
and creeds seem naturally much the same to him. He has no 
love or veneration for any individual, sect, or country. No one 
sees better the aimless and absurd views of modern revolutionists, 
or has occasionally exposed them more forcibly. He is a close 
and accurate observer of character, and many of his observations 
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are original, both im themselves and in their expression. It may 
assist the effect of contrast, if, before proceeding to the work 
which he has written in his assumed character, we quote from 
one of his earlier productions, entitled “ Fragments and Apho- 


risms,” some of those remarks, which we think are both new and 
true. 


“We conceal hatred easily, love with more difficulty, indifference 
with the greatest difficulty of all.” 

* On the stage of the world, destiny is the prompter, who reads the 
piece in a low breath, and without emotion, without gesture, without 
declamation, whether it be a tragedy or a comedy.” 

** Luther knew what he was about when he threw his ink-bottle at 
the devil’s head. ‘There is nothing the devil hates more than ink.” 

“Our times are not favourable to light. We are so constantly 
snufling the candles, that people can see nothing.” 

** A constitutional throne is a chair with a back; an absolute throne 
is a seat without one. If Napoleon had given a charter to France, he 
would not have fallen from his throne, when a vertigo seized him; he 
would still be Emperor of France.” 

“* Moderation, as the word is often used, means something like this— 
one person wishes for day and another for night; a ministry wishes for 
a sort of moonlight, to please both parties.” 

** Before the march of a new era, it sends forth men acquainted 
with its views to procure it accommodations; but instead of receiving 
these heralds and listening to their counsels, they are denounced as 
demagogues, seducers, revolutionists, and they are thrown into prison. 
But Time arrives, with all her suite, and finding nothing prepared, she 
makes her lodgment as she can, overturning and destroying far more 
than would otherwise have been required to make room for her.” 


The following shows plainly with what a cool and impartial 
eye Bore, when speaking in his proper person, views the pre- 
tensions of popular demagogues, and their accusations against their 
governors. 


“ If I were a Nero in Germany, and were to throw my crown into 
the river, and say ‘ bring it here,’ the most decided among those who 
are charged with being demagogues would jump after it like a spaniel 
to bring it back to me.” 

“ Governments govern too much, but it would be unjust in Germany 
to make that a subject of reproach. ‘The fault is with the subjects. 
Let any one try to abolish the hundred restrictions which should never 
have been imposed, or the hundred permissions which should never 
have been granted, and we should immediately see the people stumbling 
at every step, and complaining that they had no rule for their con- 
duet.” 

“ Every revolution ends as it began. Whoever can distinguish 
among the phenomena of history what is essential from what is accidental 
may predict with certainty how the history of a particular state shall 
be developed. Where will France stop? At the point from which it 
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setoutin 1789. The French then wished for a constitutional monarchy, 
and they will have one. Neither the republicans, who aim at the sub- 
version of the throne, nor the ultras, who aim at the subversion of the 
constitution, will give them bread.” 

All this is reasonable and temperate, with a sufficient leaning, 
no doubt, to the popular side; but with a sufficiently clear appre- 
hension also of the danger of tampering with existing institutions, 
and a very evident dislike and contempt for the preachers of 
revolution. Let us now reverse the old appeal, and turn from 
Philip sober to Philip drunk; and if we suddenly find the 
moderate and reasonable Borne out-Heroding Herod, and leaving 
the Wirths, the Siebenpfeiffers, the Kalbs, “ et hoc genus omne,” 
far behind in the insane violence of his opinions and the audacity 
of his style, we shall find no difficulty in accounting for it on the 
supposition that the whole is merely factitious, that the work is 
an anthology of Ultra-Liberalism,—Elegant Extracts from the 
German periodical press of the last two years. Viewed in this 
light, the impiety, the rancorous and malignant spirit, the abuse of 
_all existing institutions, the frantic diatribes with which the work 
abounds, or rather of which it consists, (for the few observations 
on the fine arts, or on literature, which it contains, are plainly 
introduced merely as a blind,) all these assume a satirical purpose 
or meaning, which redeems them from the disgust they would 
otherwise inspire. 

The work is entitled “ Letters from Paris,” and is supposed 
to be written by an Ultra-Liberal of the darkest dye, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, from the French capital, the paradise of the 
party, to his German friends, who are still wandering in the 
desert, and groaning under oppression in that miserable country, 
which is yet without a national guard, or a citizen king; without 
the three glorious days, either of July 1830 or June 1832; and 
(what is the worst of all) is actually ignorant of its own misery 
and misgovernment, and deludes itself with the idea that it is 
prosperous and happy. ‘These delusions it is the pretended 
object of these letters to dispel, by the bitterest abuse of every 
thmg German, with a corresponding exaltation of every thing 
French ; a system which has of late been acted on to an almost 
incredible extent in Germany. 

Our traveller first catches a glimpse of the tricolour flag on the 
bridge at Strasburgh. It reminds him of “ the rainbow after the 
deluge of our days, as the sign of peace of a reconciled God.” 
When he reaches Paris, he sets out to view the scene of the 
barricades. He wishes ¢o take off his boots: the pavement is too 
holy to be trod except by the naked feet of the pilgrim. He 
bursts out into a tirade against his country, because, though 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Ameri- 
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cans, even Negroes, had fought in the ranks of the people on that 
occasion, there were no Germans among the number. But 
Germans, forsooth! what right could they, poor miserable slaves, 
have to combat in the ranks of freedom? These are the traits of 
the national character, according to Borne, or rather the hero of 
his satire. 


“ Imbecile beasts! An ox could not put up with such treatment. (He 
is speaking of the new Constitution of Hesse.) An ox is a brute, but 
he has a will of his own, and he has horns. We are sheep, shorn, 
miserable sheep. No wonder that the Germans draw the carriages of 
their princes and their opera singers; are they a whit better than 
horses ? Horses themselves could not submit to a constitution such as 
has been given to the Hessians: they treat the Germans worse than 
they did our Saviour. He was obliged to carry his cross, no doubt, 
but they did not go the length of compelling him to make it. I may 
learn French in Paris, but, good Heaven, when shall I learn to forget 
German !” 

** Whence comes this servile character of the Germans I know not, 
but they have always been so. I believe they must have had their 
origin in Asia; they must have been a sort of Paria caste, who, not 
being able to subsist there, emigrated. The Ancient Germans were 
coarse savages, without property physical or mental. Servility, 
drunkenness, and a passion for play—such were the virtues of our 
ancestors.” 


One great source of his contempt for the German character is 
represented to be the attachment of the people in general to 
their existing governments, and their reluctance to exchange 
a system theoretically bad, but practically administered with 
mildness and equity, for the chance of drawi ing a prize in the 
lottery of constitutions. The satire here is palpable, we should 
think, to all. 


“ The Spaniards, Italians, Russians, and others are slaves, the Germans 
are servants. Slavery renders men miserable, but it does not degrade 
them : servility makes them contemptible. Jt is better to have a Don 
Miguel for a master, than a sot-disant mild and just German Prince. 
We have a respect for force, when it can inspire fear.” 

“ How should any one think at the present day, but of fighting for 
or against liberty! It is great even to be a tyrant, if one does not 
love liberty : but to be indifferent !’— 

He is mortified at the very idea that the changes he pretends 
to wish for should take place by the peaceable concessions of 
the German governments: force is the only weapon with which 
he would condescend to agree. 

** They tell me Metternich is positively to give up the helm. I am 
sorry for it, it is a misfortune.”—* Metternich was unbending, con- 
ceited, the tempest would soon have dashed him asunder ; his successor 
will not yield, but he will bend a little, and all will remain out of joint. 
May God preserve my Metternich !’ 
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«We are too much on ceremony with kings. We dissemble too 
much. We should allow them all a month, within which to estab- 
lish a better government; if not, to the door with them.” 

** My wish is for a musket and a battle. Every day I am the more 
convinced that reasoning will do no good. My longing is for war, and 
that the sickly condition of the world may change at once to a vi- 
gorous malady, decisive of life or death.” 

* The freedom which is bestowed by governors is not worth having. 
It should either be stolen, or taken by force.” 


He then turns to the subject of revolutions. Whether the 
government or the people are in the right, he thinks a matter of 
no consequence; whether the change is to be for the better or 
the worse, is, upon the same principle, equally to be laid out of 
view. Hence the merest whisper of a revolution, be it in Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany, or Peru, is enough to engage the 
sympathy of the true Ultra-Liberal. His decision requires no 
acquaintance with the facts of the case; it is sufficient for him 
that the attempt is against the dynasty for the time. This 
aimless and insane love of change is well ridiculed in the observa- 
tions on the Belgian Revolution; and the rationale of the whole 
creed is summed up in the following passages. After the usual 
laudation of the Belgian Revolution, he observes, 


“TI can easily believe that the catastrophe of Antwerp has been 
produced by the arrogance of the insurgents, that Chasse was forced 
to the bombardment; but what then? We must still ask to whom 
does Belgium or any other country belong, to the prince or to the 
people? It is very possible the Belgians were in the wrong in regard 
to their king ; I myself could never clearly understand what they had 
got to complain of; but every one is master of himself, and a king 
whom we dislike, were it for no better reason than the shape of his nose, 
may be lawfully dismissed. All this appears to me quite plain.” 


In a similar strain are the reflections on the fate of Charles X. 


* Royalty is nothing else but an artificial abscess which Providence, 
for the purposes of health, brings out upon the people, that they may 
not perish by their humours, but that their poisonous passions may flow 
outwards, and collect there. If it bursts at last, who has swollen it ? 
We should have no mercy with criminal kings, but we may regret that 
we can have none. Don't repeat this, however, lest some fool should 
say, ‘ there is a friend of liberty who maintains that the King of France 
has been unjustly dealt with.’ Just / unjust ! empty meaningless words. 
Blame the tempest, the earthquake, the fever, and then blame a people 
for being unjust towards their king.” 


Nothing can be plainer, as Borne observes ; might makes right ; 
therefore let none attempt to blame the people: will makes rea- 
son; therefore if they choose to dismiss their sovereign from an 
objection to his nose, who is entitled to interfere? 

Some of our readers may have an indistinct recollection of 
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some disturbances in Italy in the spring of 1851. Like most 
Italian revolutions, in which, as Byron, who had a little experi- 
ence of them, used to say, the heroes chiefly distinguish themselves 
by “ shooting round a corner,” this affair was over in a day or 
two, leaving matters just where they were. Long, therefore, be- 
fore Borne’s letters were even in types, this great ‘effort of rege- 
nerated Italy was numbered with the thousand other paltry local 
disturbances which have thrown an air of ridicule round the very 
name of revolution as connected with that country, so that the 
enthusiastic allusion to its probable consequences, printed as it 
was after its miserable failure, operates as a severe satire, though 
in the guise of praise. 

“ Oh Italy! Italy! do you hear the accents of my joy? Why have I 
not a trumpet which can reach even to your ears? Yes, this spring will 
atone for a hundred winters. Liberty, a nightingale with the accents 
of a giant, awakens with her noise even the profoundest sleeper. We 
shall now see what the strength of liberty is, since it dares to attack 
even the powerful Austria!” 


The “ strength of liberty” by this time had evaporated in some 
squabble in Modena; one or two of the leading champions had 
fallen victims to their rashness, and the strong grasp of Austria 
was only tightened around Italy by the premature and ridiculous 
effort which had been made to emancipate her. 

It is equally impossible, we think, to mistake the true views of 
Borne in the sentiments which he puts into the mouth of his hero 
as to some of the domestic attempts at revolution in Germany, 
Indeed, the sneer is sometimes almost too obvious even for the 
purpose of satire. 

“T have my room,” says he, “ often filled with young Germans 
anxious for a revolution, But nothing is to be made of them, for they 
neither know their wants nor their capabilities. Yesterday, at La- 
fayette’s, I met one of them who had been living at * * * when the 
troubles broke out. He came here to visit and consult Lafayette, B. 
Constant, Quiroga, and others, as if these men were possessed of some 
revolutionary powders which he might administer to the Germans.” 


He hears of disturbances at Hamburg, at Brunswick, at Dresden, 
and his heart leaps up for joy. ‘‘ Am I deceived,” he exclaims, 
“ or is Germany riper than I believed? Have 1 been unjust to- 
wards this people? Have they really been carrying a helmet and 
a cuirass beneath a night cap and a robe de chambre? Oh, with 
what pleasure should | find myself in error?” He reads a report of 
the University Library at Gottingen beimg attacked, and he hal- 
loos on the rabble, and, in the true spirit of Omar, exults in “ the 
destruction of all these useless lumbering folios.” He looks with 
delight on the spectacle of the Archbishop of Paris’s library float- 
ing down the Seine, while the people are smoking him in effigy 
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with the censers taken from the cathedral. He anticipates, with 
transport, the arrival of the time when “ a dozen of eggs shall be 
dearer than a dozen princes,” and when “ the cooks of kings 
shall ask each other every morning, ‘ Well, whose dinner are we 
to cook to day?” ‘This blessed consummation, he thinks, will 
be decidedly accelerated by the cholera, the approach of which 
he anxiously awaits. 


“‘ The plague,” he exclaims, ‘“‘ may do what nothing else could. By 
preventing princes from assembling great armies, it will stimulate and 
encourage the most inert and timorous people on the face of the earth. 
The plague and liberty never had so hideous a mother—so fair a 
daughter. What calamities may not the spring scatter over the world? 
Tears will not suffice, we must laugh at misery.” 


The idea of invoking a destroying pestilence as a convenient po- 
litical agent is in the best style of Borne’s models. 

The genuine ultra affects a contempt for literature, and parti- 
cularly that of his own country. The loftier spirits of literature 
are, of course, too completely at issue with him on almost every 
point, not to be visited with the choicest abuse. Conspicuous 
among these, not only by his pre-eminent talent, and by the calm 
wisdom, tolerance, and true liberality (not liberalism) of his views, 
but also for the spirit of reverence and attachment with which 
he regarded existing institutions and opinions, was the immortal 
Goethe. He, of course, along with Tieck, Schlegel, Hegel, 
Raumer, every one, in short, who either by his life or writings 
has attempted to stem the career of innovation, have, for some time 
past, been the objects of the most bitter and persevering attacks. 
The false and despicable nature of these is well exposed in the 
following pretended character of Goethe. What German, on 
reading it, would not blush to think that similar expressions 
should ever have been applied by the savage spirit of faction to 
the greatest, and in the latter part of his tranquil and glorious 
career, one of the best of her sons! 


“ This man is a perfect pattern of baseness ; you may search the history 
of the world before you find his equal. It is ridiculous in people always 
to couple Schiller and Goethe, like Voltaire and Rousseau. Goethe is 
as much worse than Voltaire, as Rousseau is better than Schiller. Goethe 
was always the servant of despots; his satire is wisely directed against 
the weak; he pays his court to the great. This Goethe is a very cancer 
in the German body, and the worst is, that every one takes the disease for 
the perfection of health, places Mephistophiles on the altar, and hails 
him as the prince of poets. His proper title should be the poet of 
despots.” 

These passages may give an idea of the manner in which 
Borne’s work is written. But to form a perfect notion of the 
force with which his satire is brought home to all the weak 
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points of his opponents, and the skill with which their own jargon 
is imitated and turned against them, the book must be perused as 
a whole. 

Meantime we must say a passing word of his collaborateur, 
Heine, who, though his object be the same, has directed. his 
attack more against the impiety and polissonerie of the German 
press, than its political tendency. Now and then, no doubt, he 
takes up the same strain as his Jewish coadjutor, and exposes 
with success some of the doctrines of the ultra liberals, particu- 
larly that singularly consistent attachment which they avow for 
the most determined, the ablest and most unrelenting enemy of 
liberal principles and the freedom of the press in modern times, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He is more successful, however, we think, 
where he caricatures the scoffing irreligious tone and brutal per- 
sonalities with which these literary bravos systematically adorn 
their articles for the press, though unfortunately the nature of 
the subject prevents us from quoting any of those passages in 
which the imitation is the most complete. The satirist has 
allowed himself liberties in this respect which indeed the nature 
of his plan rendered imperative, but which could not be per- 
mitted to an English review. Thus, for instance, one of the best 
things in the Reisebilder is a mock critique upon the poems of 
Count Platen Hallermund, the clever parodist of Miillner’s 
Schuld.* Platen has the misfortune not to be a liberal, and 
has consequently enjoyed the distinction of a more than usual 
portion of abuse. Heine has given us a specimen of a review of 
his poems in the ultra liberal vein, extending to some thirty pages 
and upwards, and in which the critique consists simply in de- 
ducing from some ambiguous phrases in a sonnet or two, that 
the Count is addicted to unnatural crimes! As a satirical carica- 
ture the article is exceedingly clever, but of course such jeux 
@esprit do not bear translation. Neither can we venture on 
many specimens of that tone of profanity as applied to religious 
subjects, against which his efforts are so perseveringly directed. 
On such subjects, however, one instance is as good as a thousand ; 
take the following as a liberal’s account of his Christian faith. 


* T love bim, not because he is a legitimate God, whose father was 
God before him and ruled the world from the infinity of time ; but be- 
cause he, though the heir apparent of heaven, having a democratic turn 
of mind, dislikes all court ceremonial, because he is not the God of an 
aristocracy of tonsured priests and gold-laced officers, and because he 
was the God of the people, un bon dieu citoyen. In fact, were he not a 
God at all, I would choose him for one and obey him, the elective God, 


* Platen’s parody is entitled “* Der Verhiingnissvolle Gabel,” (the Mysterious Fork, ) 
and is an excellent specimen of broad yet good humoured caricature. 
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as the God of my choice, much rather than any compulsory absolute 
Deity.” 

This idea of treating the Deity as an ultra-liberal Heine seems 
to have thought too good to be lost, for he avails himself of it 
again in an article on Don Quixote. “ The tears which the boy 
wasted over the mischances of the crazy cavalier, the youth has 
shed to the same purpose, many a night in his student’s chamber, 
over the death of the sacred heroes of freedom, over Agis of 
Sparta, over Caius and Tiberius Gracchus of Rome, over Jesus 
of Jerusalem, over Robespierre and St. Just of Paris!” Here, 
we must say, we think the caricature a little too broad; in fact it 
has not even that thin vein of plausibility which we think the plan 
of the work required, because none but an absolute madman 
could have written the passage above quoted, and none but a fool 
would have thought of echoing the madman’s remark. 

We may observe, that it is chiefly in the last volume of the 
Reisebilder that these satirical tirades against the profligacy and 
impiety of the periodical press are to be found. The other 
three volumes are more devoted to sketches of character and 
scenery, written frequently with much liveliness and poetical 
beauty of style. In fact, it seems to have been his intimacy with 
Borne that has suggested to Heine the idea which both these 
authors have so successfully brought out. Each seems to play 
into the other’s hands; and we really find it difficult to say which 
wears the masquerade garment of a literary sansculotte with 
most nature and ease. ‘lo the negligent observer they seem, in 
fact, to use the free translation of Byron, to be 

** Arcades ambo—that is, blackguards both.” 
And the only way of adjusting their respective claims, we think, is 
to divide the laurel between them. 

With these views of the real object of both writers, we, of 
course, feel exceedingly surprised that any one should consider 
these works as serious bond fide productions, indicating the real 
sentiments of Heine and Borne. The passages we have adverted 
to must settle that question, we think, with every one who reads 
them; but if any obstinate persons still persist in believing, after 
all, that these are the genuine sentiments, and such the natural 
style of thought and expression of two of the great organs of the 
German democratic press, or if we could persuade ourselves that 
such was really the fact, we should consider no words too strong 
to express the mingled indignation, disgust, and contempt which 
such productions deserve to inspire.* 


* Perhaps it may be necessary to state that this article was written, and in types, 
some time before the appearance of the Resolutions of the Dict of Frankfort.—Eprtor. 
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Arr. VIII.— Voyage au Congo et dans Vinterieur de [ Afrique 
Equinoviale, fait dans les années 1828, 1829 et 1830. Bar 
J. B. Douville, Secrétaire de la Sociéte de Géographie de 
Paris pour lannée 1832, et membre de plusiéurs sociétés 
savantes Frangaises, et étrangéres. Ouvrage auquel la So- 
ciéte de Géographie a décerné le prix dans sa séance du 
30 Mars, 1832. S3tom. 8vo. Paris. 1832. 


Arrica, distinguished in all ages as a land of prodigies and 
wonders, has never given birth to any thing more extraordinary 
than the volumes now before us. A private gentleman has tra- 
velled 3,500 miles, at an enormous expense, through countries 
hitherto deemed inaccessible. He has visited and won the ad- 
miration of great kings, has discovered rich gold mines, has seen 
volcanoes both active and in all stages of extinction; has cleared 
up many problems of African geography, and even caught a 
glimpse of a river, which an adventurous critic might pronounce 
to be the true Nile; and finally, he has brought home, it appears, 
such irrefragable proofs of the reality of his travels that the highest 
honours have been already awarded him by scientific Europe. The 
Société de Géographie at Paris has bestowed on him its first prize, 
a gold medal of a thousand francs value, and, deeming that a dis- 
tinction below his merits, has also appointed him one of its 
foreign secretaries. On the motion of Mr. Barrow (who has 
always enjoyed the reputation of being a gentleman of shrewd dis- 
cernment,) M. Douville has been elected an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London. M. Douville’s nar- 
rative we acknowledge to be extremely wonderful, but the 
honours which he has obtained appear to us still more so. We 
cannot yet enlarge on our suspicions; but if the reader will take 
the trouble to peruse the following pages, we can promise that he 
will find in them, not only an abstract of M. Douville’s very re- 
markable discoveries, but also some, not less amazing, of our own, 


“ Hardly rested,” says our author, “‘ from the fatigues of my preced- 
ing travels in various parts of the world, I left Paris on the Ist of August, 
1826, and embarked at Havre on the 6th of the same month, with the in- 
tention of proceeding to the eastern peninsula of India, and afterwards, 
if possible, of penetrating into China.” 


From this first sentence of M. Douville’s narrative, the reader 
will perceive that he is a man of mettle and a determined tra- 
veller. He does not acquaint us explicitly (indeed he is never 
explicit) with the extent and direction of his preceding travels, 
but it may be collected from scattered sentences in his volumes, 
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that he has visited both North and South America, South Africa, 
Egypt, Italy, and some portion of Asia. He had expended much 
money and consumed much time in these distant peregrinations. 
But what weight can such comparatively sordid considerations 
have in a mind glowing with the ardent love of knowledge and of 
truth? That M. Douville cared little for money, may be inferred 
from the enormous expense attending the important discoveries 
which we are now about to lay before our readers; that he had 
completed his studies before he sallied forth on his travels, must 
be also taken for granted, since no man, not duly strengthened 
by education or else not grossly ignorant, could advance in a 
tone so authoritative and tranchant, opinions, often the most he- 
terodox, on scientific matters. ecw, | it will be sufficient for 
the present to observe that he carried with him a dozen thermo- 
meters, seven barometers, a repeating circle, sextant, compasses 
in abundance, besides chronometers, hygrometers, eudiometers, 
and other apparatus. 

Yet, however M. Douville may have panted to explore the in- 
terior t China, a country which offers to a skilful observer, well 
versed in the language, a boundless field of inquiry, he had 
hardly arrived on the other side of the Atlantic, when he was in- 
duced to lay aside his original plans, and to direct his attention 
towards another quarter. At Rio Janeiro he became acquainted 
with some Portuguese merchants, who had resided in the colonies 
of Angola and Benguela, and who related to him many curious 
particulars respecting the interior of those countries. 

From these observations our author was led to conclude (and 
indeed it is singular that he should have been previously ignorant 
of the fact) that no European had ever trodden the central r regions 
of Equinoctial Africa. He was immediately fired with the 
thought of reaping fame in a field untouched by others, of mea- 
suring mountains, sounding lakes, taking plans of cities, prying 
into all the secrets of nature, and studying the manners of demi- 
civilized cannibals throughout countries, of which even the names 
were unknown in Europe. ‘This last assumption indeed, which 
appears to have constituted a most important element of M. 
Douville’s reasoning, was not perfectly correct, but “ we'll talk 
of that anon.” His Portuguese friends amplified, we have no 
doubt, as much as he does himself, on the dangers and difficul- 
ties of his new enterprise, but could not daunt him, nor perhaps 
did they intend to do so, inasmuch as they told him that he would 
find no difficulty in forming at Ambriz or Cabinda a caravan, 
with which he might safely venture to proceed up the country. 
Perhaps they may likewise have intimated to him that the interior 
of Angola, though concealed from Europe by the systematic bar- 
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barism of the Portuguese government, is far from being a terra 
incognita to the colonial merchants and slave dealers; that factories 
are established at least 700 miles inland, to which the beaten 
tracts of commerce are trodden with perfect security, and from 
which some intercourse, more or less constant, is carried on with 
the nations dwelling still further to the East. 

His plans being thus definitively settled, our author commenced 
his preparations for carrying them into effect with becoming 
energy. In short, he engaged two secretaries, freighted two 
ships with the requisite merchandise, and setting sail from Rio 
Janeiro on the 15th of October, 1827, arrived at Benguela on 
the 18th of December following. Having completed his obser- 
vations here, (observations to which we shall have occasion to ad- 
vert hereafter,) he departed for Loanda, the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions on the western coast of Africa. 

It may be naturally supposed that a foreigner, proposing to 
explore countries, with their sources of wealth, real or imaginary, 
which the Portuguese government has always so studiously con- 
cealed, and to pry into the state of colonies, which are ruled 
with the mistrustful tyranny of state prisons, could uot expect to 
meet with much encouragement at Loanda. By what influence 
or arguments M. Douville contrived to lull the suspicions of the 
governor, he does not inform us. The preparations for his 
journey went forward with activity. Large parties of negroes, 
conducted by pombeiros, or travelling agents, were despatched 
with merchandise to the chief places in the line of his intended 
route. One hundred and sixty-four proceeded to Cassanji, about 
600 or 700 miles due east from Loanda; one hundred and ten to 
Bihé, situated to the east of Benguela, about 300 miles from 
the sea; sixty more marched to Golungo Alto; and eighty re- 
mained with M. Douville himself, to carry the provisions, which 
were required at the commencement of the journey, as well as to 
bear his ¢ipo?, or palanquin, and that of his lady: for the reader 
will be surprised to learn that the adventurous traveller was ac- 
companied by his wife; respecting which curious circumstance, 
our author, as usual, withholds all explanation. 

All things being now ready, we gladly turn our back on the 
seat of government, respecting which M. Douville relates much 
that is neither new nor interesting. On the 6th of February, 
1828, he set sail for the mouth of the river Bengo or Zenza, a 
few leagues to the north of Loanda. From this point we hope 
to conduct him, with rapid strides, to the scene of his great dis- 
coveries; only premising, that within the limits of the Portuguese 
authority, which extends perhaps 200 miles inland on the northern 
bank of the Coanza, the natives are reduced into such a state of 
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organized servitude, that a European has nothing to fear from 
them but the inconveniences arising from their slothfulness and 
their unsought, officious homage. 

It requires penetration and “mature sense to examine and un- 
fold the structure of human society, even as it exists among 
savages. But the face of nature, in a new country and within 
the torrid zone, would give eloquence, one might suppose, even 
to the dullest of travellers. Yet M. Douville rarely expatiates 
on this agreeable theme. He stepped aside, indeed, to examine 
the little lake Quilunda, near the left bank of the Zeunn, which 
is so infested by crocodiles that it is dangerous to approach it. 
Our author, nevertheless, and Madame Douville, did not allow 
themselves to be deterred from making experiments on the tem- 
perature of its waters. As M. Douville approached the lake, 
he saw a large herd of hippopotami at some distance from it. He 
immediately took precautions to cut off their retreat, and, at the 
first shot he fired, one fell to the ground; the ball had pierced 
its skull. Now, perhaps our readers will recollect that the late 
Mr. Salt, whose veracity as a traveller was never questioned, 
states, that while roaming along the banks of the Tacazze, with a 
party of Abyssinians, they amused themselves with firing down at 
the hippopotami, which, though repeatedly struck on the head 
and elsewhere, yet sustained no injury from the balls. The 
Abyssinians, though prompt to engage the elephant or lion, are 
afraid to encounter the hippopotamus, whose impenetrable skin 
renders him a most dangerous adversary, when forced to act on 
the offensive. M. Douville, who promises to give the public a 
work on the natural history of Equinoctial Africa, informs us 
that the hippopotamus and crocodile are never known to frequent 
the same waters. ‘This unfounded assertion is obviously at vari- 
ance with his observations on the lake Quilunda. And here we 
must disclose to the reader, that in every page of the volumes be- 
fore us, there is a constant jar of incongruities, which, however 
ingenuity may soften it, is extremely inconsistent with the pure 
harmony of truth. 

It would fatigue the reader to detain him with the frivolous 
incidents of the. journey, with the endless stratagems of negroes 
to obtain rum, and the dignity of the white man in refusing it; 
we shall neither enter into prolix accounts of savage rites “and 
superstitions, nor relate improbable stories of wizards performing 
their secret incantations in the heart of the forest, and by special 
grace admitting our author, who had the luck to find them, within 
their magic circle; suffice it to say, that M. Douville, who was at 
Quilunda on the 14th of February, directed his course to Golungo 
Alto, distant from the former place at least fifteen days’ journey, 
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examining the geological structure of the mountains, and study- 
ing the manners of the people as he passed, that he devoted six- 
and-thirty days to the survey of the province of the same name, 
and yet that he left Golungo Alto on the 28th of March. But let 
not the réader start at this stroke of magic, by which the events 
of ten weeks are compressed within a period of six; we shall 
take care, before we conclude, to reveal to him the secret of this 
very ingenious process. 

From Golungo Alto, M. Douville turned northwards to the 
country of the Dembos, through which we shall hurry our reader 
in breathless haste, despite the impediments of narrow vallies, 
rugged hills, and entangled woods. In every village the native 
chiefs made the utmost exertions to do honour to their European 
visitors. Feasting, dancing, and burning of houses, testified the 
joy of the inhabitants on their arrival. At Gomé Amuquiama 
their reception was peculiarly splendid; two chairs were placed 
in the midst of the assembly for the author and Madame Douville ; 
opposite to them squatted the chief, or Dembo, with his naked 
wives on one side, and his naked daughters on the other. The 
long-established rights of African hospitality were maintained to 
the letter. M. Douville was pressed to make choice of one of 
the chief’s daughters; a refusal in such a case would be an 
insult, and so one of these sable nymphs accompanied him 
back to his tent. This anecdote has no importance, but as 
it helps to disclose the true circumstances of M. Douville’s 
journey, and enables us to appreciate the common sense and 
moral sentiments of one, the fidelity of whose narrative we call in 
question. In all his pictures of negro manners, the same gross- 
ness, sensuality and debauchery are represented in flaring and 
perhaps somewhat true colours, and yet Mme. Douville, whom 
he mentions but incidentally, and who does not appear to have 
had the same passion for travelling as her husband, was always 
at his side. ‘The politeness of the Dembo, in this instance, was 
repaid by a present of wine, rum, cloth, beads, &c. equal in value 
to 600 francs, or 25 pounds sterling. It is not surprising that the 
natives should have always regarded M. Douville as a mighty 
prince travelling in disguise; a similar display of munificence 
would in Europe cause the same impression. 

The province of the Dembos here described is situated be- 
tween fifty and eighty miles to the north of the Coanza, on the 
continuation of the chain of hills, which, crossing that river about 
130 miles above the sea, runs northward or north-eastward to an 
indefinite extent. These hills seem indeed to form the margin 
of an elevated terrace or table-land towards the east, and the 
mountainous character of the province of the Dembos is owing, 
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probably, not so much to an increase in the absolute elevation of 
the heights, as to the rapid sinking of the vallies, which towards 
the west gradually spread out till they are commingled with the 
plain. From the luxuriant vegetation and extreme narrowness 
of these vallies, the province is extremely unhealthy. These 
aristocratic cantons, ruled by their Dembos or hereditary chiefs, 
still preserve some sense of liberty, under all the debasement of 
the Portuguese yoke. The title of Dembo, it must be observed, 
appears to prevail throughout the elevated country on the eastern 
side of Congo, to which kingdom the Portuguese province for- 
merly belonged; all the old writers agree in placing the country 
of the Dembos to the east and south-east of Bamba. We cannot 
agree, therefore, with the eminent French geographers, who have 
sanctioned with their approval M. Douville’s work, that he made 
any discovery, or corrected any error, when he thought fit to confine 
the country of the Dembos to the limit of the Portuguese pro- 
vince. He subsequently gives the title of Dembo to the chief 


of Hialala, 200 miles farther to the north, and nearly due east of 
St. Salvador, by which he at once restores the credit of the an- 
cient writers, 

On his return from the Dembos, M. Douville proceeded to 
examine the famous rocks of Maopongo, respecting which he 
says he had heard at Loanda enough to excite his curiosity. 


These rocks are described by Montecuculi, the most sensible 
of the missionaries, as two leagues distant from Cabasa, the an- 
cient capital of Matamba, on the edge of a great plain, which 
extends to the Coanza. ‘They rise like a fortress above the sur- 
rounding country, to the height of about 400 feet; look at a dis- 
tance like the work of art; are about twenty-seven miles in circuit, 
and are well inhabited; the villages on the summit, thirty-two in 
number, being approached by narrow fissures and steep paths, 
wholly inaccessible to strangers. This description, which imme- 
diately recalls to mind the romantic district of Hohnstein, in 
Saxony, the sandstone ruins near the Cape of Good Hope, and 
still more forcibly the Ambas or rocky fortresses of Abyssinia, 


bears on its face the stamp and authority of truth. Now let us 
hear M. Douville: 


** IT had heard much at Loanda of the famous rocks of Pungo An- 
dongo; my curiosity was of course excited, and I wished to examine 
them. They form a circuit, the interior circumference of which is 
about half a league, and consist of eight principal masses or immense 
blocks of coarse granite, cut quite perpendicular, so that it is quite 
impossible to arrive at the summit, which is flat. I discovered every- 
where the gigantic remains of a mountain which had been mutilated by 
some grand convulsion of nature. Numerous fragments of volcanic 
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substances proved that a volcano had once existed here, &c.”—-vol. i. 
p- 320. 

But let us hasten from a spot where we are threatened with 
an eruption of geologic jargon. It is pretty evident that our 
author, if he sought, certainly did not find the rocks described by 
Montecuculi, with whom he does not agree in any particular 
wherever his practised vagueness admits of a comparison. He 
had not read that lucid writer (nor perhaps any other) at the time 
when he visited Angola, and ran over the country in a fit of scien- 
tific vertigo. But we shrewdly suspect that M. Douville’s de- 
scription of these rocks, of the granites bearing marks of fire, and 
of sundry strange conglomerates, has no foundation in nature, but 
was expressly composed to satisfy the inquiries of the Parisian 
savans respecting the famous rocks of Maopongo. This opinion 
may at first appear harsh, but our reader will acknowledge its 
justice before we shall have concluded. 

The remarks of M. Douville on the country through which he 
passed, are in general of too meagre or too frivolous a description 
to deserve attention. Black cattle are extremely rare on the 
northern bank of the Coanza; indeed we believe throughout the 
whole extent of country between the Coanza and the Zaire. M. 
Douville ascribes this circumstance to the poisonous nature of 
the herbage, but why does he not inform us whether antelopes, 
or other wild herbivorous animals, do not frequent those coun- 
tries? We will not dwell on his discovery of gold mines, which 
had been discovered before, but hasten to conduct him beyond 
the limits of the Portuguese dominions. 

On the 16th of June, 1828, he crossed the Coanza, at Port 
Hunga, which he places in long. 18° 6 15” east, and here, for the 
first time, we catch a distinct view of his retinue. He was 
attended by no less than 278 porters. He now marched south- 
ward, along the banks of the Gango, a rapid river, descending in 
a rocky and tortuous channel from the mountains which rise to 
the east of Benguela. The early part of this journey presents 
nothing remarkable, but Megna Candouri, where he arrived on 
the Sth of July, was destined to receive the ashes of one, “ who,” 
as our author observes, “ through affection for him, accompanied 
him through barbarous countries, and, while sharing his toils, 
perished in the flower of her age.” Mme. Douville, after reco- 
vering from eleven attacks of fever, and travelling about 850 miles 
in a remarkably noxious climate, during the last 150 miles in an 
expiring state, here breathed her last. Among the causes which 
hastened her dissolution may probably be enumerated the out- 
raged feelings and tortured delicacy of a European gentlewoman. 
Not even her death-bed was blessed with repose; crowds of won- 
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dering savages pressed into her tent, screaming with joy at the 
novel spectacle presented to their eyes. A general shout marked 
the moment of her dissolution, and rum and gunpowder for the 
celebration of the funeral festivities were demanded, and of course 
immediately distributed among them. 

It would be a waste of time to dwell on the details, almost always 
trivial and improbable, of our author’s narrative; or to. relate 
what quantities of rum were exacted from him; how he struck a 
soba or chief, and immediately paid the fine inflicted for such an 
offence; and how he paid for a female slave a sum equivalent to 
1600 francs (65/.), or ten times the ordinary price, merely to vex 
a negro chief. We shall, therefore, merely inform our reader 
that M. Douville, ascending the Gango to its sources, arrived at 
Bailundo, the chief town of an industrious and warlike negro 
tribe, whose country, elevated at least 6000 feet above the sea, 
abounds in sheep and cattle, and produces, along with the usual 
objects of negro husbandry, wheat, which is cultivated in small 
quantities, and tobacco. Iron ores, of uncommon richness, lie on 
the surface of the ground, and furnish the natives, who are to- 
lerably expert smiths, with a principal article of their trade. 

From Bailundo our author travelled westward to Quissange, 
where he left his caravan and proceeded alone to Benguela, 
where he remained two days, and then, rejoining his party, pursued 
his march to Bihé, which he places about 320 geographical 
miles to the east, and one degree to the south of Benguela. Bihé 
is the greatest slave market in this part of Africa. Its inhabitants, 
like those of Bailundo, are a warlike and industrious race, much 
superior in physical endowments to the negroes of the low coun- 
tries near the coast. M. Douville, who found here a large stock 
of merchandise which had been forwarded on his account some 
months before, was obliged in consequence to increase the num- 
ber of his porters. He, therefore, engaged in his service some 
of these martial mountaineers, whose bold carriage and hair 
trimmed so as to resemble a helmet, recall to mind the Makooas, 
near Mosambique; and directing his course northward, he left a 
country whigh apparently merits to be described by an abler ob- 
SEFVEr. as? mito! 

Our limits will not allow us to recount all the adventures of 
M. Douville’s journey from Bihé to Cunhinga, a distance of 
nearly 400 miles. He relates that at Cassondé all the people 
from the country round had assembled to feast upon his body: 
though bold as a lion at other times, our author’s heart sinks 
within him, and his courage seems to ooze from his fingers’ ends, 
at the mere thought of being eaten. He escaped this danger by 
bribing the priestesses, who, instead of commanding his sacrifice 
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as was expected, pronounced (simultaneously, we suppose,) a sens 
tence in his favour. The next day, however, having left this 
place, he was as valorous as ever; being attacked by the natives, 
he completely defeated them, and took fifty-two prisoners, men, 
women and children. These wretches, tied together, were con- 
ducted to Cunhinga, where the chief condemned them to slavery, 
and highly approved our author’s conduct in adopting the bar- 
barous usages of African warfare. 

Crossing the Coanza a few leagues from Cunhinga, M. Dou- 
ville marched westward along the northern bank of that river, 
about 200 miles, till he arrived nearly opposite to the mouth of 
the Gango. Here he again passed to the southern side of the 
Coanza, and pursued a circuitous course westward, in order to 
visit the volcanic peak of Zambi. Lopez and other Portuguese 
writers, in their descriptions of Angola, have made vague men- 
tion of burning mountains; but M. Douville, whose indefatiga- 
ble spirit cannot bear to learn anything at second-hand, was the 
first to ascend the volcano of Zambi, to examine its structure, 
measure its height, and ascertain its position: he, therefore, claims 
to be considered its discoverer. The disappearance of these 
volcanoes from the best maps and from the narratives of the best- 
informed writers, might be plausibly ascribed to their having be- 
come extinct. But a volcano without flames is not worth looking 
at, and, in consequence, M. Douville, who tells us, that, according 
to the traditions of the natives, Mount Zambi has not had an erup- 
tion for ages, “ saw distinctly (from Quigné, distant 40 miles to 
the south) the flames and smoke which issue from the immense 
summit of Mount Zambi.” We cannot conceal our surprise that 
these flames, which are so visible at Quigné, should be un- 
known at Massangano, which is at an equal distance from them 
on the west, or that the Portuguese at Cambambe should remain 
wholly ignorant of an active volcano, which, at the distance of 
only twenty miles to the south-east, towers to a height exceeding 
that of Mount Etna. However, we hope before we conclude to 
be able to contribute something towards the elucidation of these 
difficulties. 

Returning to Port Hunga, M. Douville crosséd the Coanza a 
fourth time, and continued his march westward along its northern 
bank. There is in the nature of rivers, in their majestic appear- 
ance, their obvious utility, the inevitable constancy of their flow, so 
closely symbolic of existence, something which rarely fails to im- 
press the most dull and inconsiderate traveller. The volatile and 
unlettered Nathaniel Pearce, while looking on the fountains of the 
Tacazze, could not refrain from sinking into poetic reveries,— 
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But the rivers of South Africa have, from their somewhat anoma- 
lous character, a peculiar attraction for geographical inquirers. 
Flowing over a succession of terraces, they approximate in cha- 
racter to a chain of lakes. From the want of a uniform fall, the 
general velocity of the current is diminished, and rivers which 
wind in broad and copious streams through the table lands of the 
interior, become so shallow and contracted towards the sea, as to 
be scarcely navigable. These observations, which with a little 
modification may be applied to the Zaire, are strictly applicable 
to the Zambeze, the Orange River, and the Coanza. ‘This last 
named river, though a mile wide at the mouth, cannot be entered 
by vessels exceeding 400 tons burden, and jis navigable even by 
small craft a comparatively short distance from the sea. Of its 
size and character in the interior we have no account, but if we 
may judge by the maps, it acquires, at the distance of 200 miles 
inland, a great breadth, and for some hundred miles includes 
within its branches a multitude of islands. 

Now M. Douyille crossed the Coanza four times, and yet 
never makes any observation whatever on the breadth, depth, 
velocity, or other circumstances of this great river. He marched, 
as it has been observed, from Cunhinga to Port Hunga, 200 
miles along the northern bank of the Coanza, yet never once 
adverts to the river, not to the numerous islands with which it is 
studded, even in his owa map. Perhaps he did not consider them 
worthy of attention, ye: the Portuguese deemed the Quindonga 
islands of so much importance that they took possession of them 
in 1808: of this fact, no doubt, our author was wholly ignorant. 
But if we follow him in his course westward, we shall find fresh 
proofs of his ignorance and inadvertence. From Port Hunga he 
proceeds to Cambambe. ‘“ And here,” says honest Andrew 
Battell, “ is a great fall of water, that falleth right downe and 
maketh a mightie noyse that is heard thirtie miles.” Yet M. 
Douville never heard it, nor, though he embarked here to descend 
the river, does he take the least notice of the cataracts which 
prevent its navigation upwards. Previous to his embarkation, 
however, he examined all the mountains in the neighbourhood, 
but never discovered that they were the famous Sierras da Prata, 
the acquisition of whose real or supposed silver mines constituted 
for a long time the chief motive of the Portuguese conquests. 
Having visited the salt mines on the southern side of the Coanza, 
our author crossed that river for the sixth time without making 
any remark upon it, and arrived at Loanda in the beginning of 


January, 1829, thus concluding a journey of nearly twelve 
months, 
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We do not mean to deny altogether the authenticity of this 
portion of M. Douville’s narrative, but we feel convinced that 
there runs through the entire web a certain tissue of fabrication, 
which we shall hereafter endeavour to point out. His first jour- 
ney, we admit, was really performed, but performed by a man 
whose total lack of any powers of observation, gross ignorance 
and inordinate vanity, rendered him incapable ‘of reaping any 
advantage from his fatigues, or conferring any benetit on 
science. Who but M. Douville could visit Bihé and not remark 
that a river flows through the town, and, like many other streams 
which he crossed on those heights, flows towards the south ?— 
Why did he not make inquiries respecting the great river Cunéné 
(that is to say afar’) which receives those minor streams, and is 
supposed to terminate in a great internal lake ?—Why does he not 
offer some observations on the language of Benguela, of which 
there is little known?—On the physical characteristics of the dif- 
ferent tribes of natives?—On the use of fire-arms gradually ex- 
tending amongst them ?—On the face of nature !—in short, on 
any thing which a man of mature understanding, and of the most 
moderate attainments, might deem worthy of notice. He ought 
to have known that the superstitions of barbarians, their indecent 
dances and dealings with their women, are not fit subjects where- 
with to regale the public in an enlightened age; and that one 
who thinks fit to masquerade as a philosopher, with a barometer 
in one hand and a repeating circle in the other, ought not to dis- 
play beneath the nakedness of a savage. 

But we now hasten to follow M. Douville in his second jour- 
ney, and to recount those splendid geographical discoveries, on 
which his pretensions to future fame, and even his reputation as 
a man of honour, must in a great measure, if not wholly, de- 
pend. A month’s repose was necessary for him to recover from 
his fatigues, and the feverish habit occasioned by them. He then 
began and soon completed his preparations, respecting which he 
furnishes us with no particulars; but from the magnitude of the 
enterprise in which he was embarking, “~ hg conclude that 
they were on an unusually grand scale, e had .despatched 
more than a year before, as our readers i ae (though 
M. Douville appears to have forgotten it,) 160, negreas laden 
with merchandise to Cassanji, to await his arrival there; and on 
his return from Bihé also in his first journey, he sent the greater 
part of his caravan eastward from Cunhinga to the same rendez- 
vous, while he returned to Loanda with a moderate retinue. 
The governor of the colony was determined not to allow our au- 
thor (respecting whose discretion he probably entertained some 
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doubts) to travel a second time in the interior; M. Douville, 
however, who never weighs difficulties, and never supposes that 
his readers can perceive them, embarked on board a vessel bound 
to the Brazils, but secretly destined to touch at Ambriz, leaving, 
we presume, those merchants who assisted him in his prepara- 
tions, to atone for this insult to a vindictive and arbitrary govern- 
ment. 

In order that we may not fatigue our readers by extracts from 
a meagre itinerary, we shall at once transport M. Douville from 
Mani, in 7.12 S. lat., where he appears to have disembarked 
about the 20th of March, 1829, to Matamba, 500 miles from 
the coast, where we find him on the 4th of May. Here he saw 
nothing worthy of attention. He had never heard of, and there- 
fore never inquired after, Cabasa, the ancient capital of the king- 
dom of Matamba, (perhaps we might say of Angola,) which is so 
often mentioned by the missionaries. He endeavours indeed to 
palliate his ignorance, of which he has become sensible too late, 
by asserting that Cabasa is an epithet capriciously applied by 
the natives to any place for which they have conceived an attach- 
ment. Nevertheless, a city containing the graves of the kings 
and other memorials of an empire, which, until withered and dis- 
integrated by the subtle poison of Portuguese intrigues, pos- 
sessed what, among African nations, must be deemed great 
power and splendour; such a city, we say, no matter by 
what name it may be known, ought to have fallen within the 
range of inquiry of one acquainted with the language of the peo- 
ple; and M. Douville, it appears, had studied the N’bunda lan- 
guage. But we have little doubt that the city which our author 
calls Matamba, is the Cabasa of the Portuguese writers, and that 
it is still known by the latter name. 

About 150 miles to the east of Matamba, where the route 
turns northward to Cassanji, our author passed through the vil- 
lages of a tribe named Ocuendessa, or the Actives. ‘The following 
day his journey led through the district of the Cutucumuquissila 
or Threateners. ‘These are the only instances throughout M. 
Douville’s volumes in which he offers an explanation of local 
names, and we confess that as soon as we encountered this un- 
usual kind of information, we suspected it to be the omen of a 
good story. ‘These formidable tribes, it appears, the Actives and 
the Threateners, made an attack on our author’s train; the issue 
he shall relate himself. 


* Keeping near me the men of Mani, whom I daily drilled in the 
manual exercise, I ordered fifty of my porters, who were armed with 
muskets, to fire. At the first discharge a score of the enemy were 
stretched on the ground, crying dreadfully; the remainder, exasperated, 
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then rushed upon my camp, with clubs and axes in their hands. I re- 
ceived them with my men of Bihé, and wounded a great number. My 
other negroes, armed with knives or axes, fell upon the rest with such 
fury that they obliged them to scamper off. My people, who had time 
to reload their muskets, made a second discharge upon the fugitives. 
Fifty-two prisoners remained with me, many of whom were wounded. 

.+.+As tothe wounded of the enemy, | left them on the field of 
battle, and carried off thirty-seven women and children.” —vol. ii. p. 341. 


These wretches were sold by our author on his arrival at Cas- 
sanji. The great slave market here, in which the Portuguese 
dealers assemble to transact business, is a league in circuit. 
Slaves of all shades of colour, and from all parts of the interior 
are here exposed for sale; but our author did not avail himself of 
the facilities which such an assemblage must have presented, to 
acquire any geographical information. The natives of Cassanji, 
though quite black, have features nearly as regular as Europeans. 
In the construction of their houses and their towns, they bear a 
striking resemblance to the Bootsuana tribes. Of the extent of 
the kingdom of Cassanji, the industry of its inhabitants and the 
situation of the other Peiras or markets, which it contains, (for 
the Portuguese have more than one,) our author says not a word. 
But of strange and coarsely imagined stories, such as may be 
supposed to circulate freely among negro pombeiros and mu- 
latto slave dealers, he has ample store. 

Of all the topics on which he occasionally touches, cannibalism 
alone seems to kindle his eloquence; he is always prone to be- 
lieve, and never satisfied with describing it. Lord Byron thought 
it impossible to look over a precipice without being sensible of 
an impulse to throw one’s self from it; in like manner M. 
Douville cannot think of anthropophagi without feeling his flesh 
quiver with an unnatural desire to be eaten. But the prurient 
eloquence with which he dwells on these cruelties, when he re- 
lates them avowedly from hearsay, is nothing, compared with the 
description of what he witnessed at Cassanji. Attended by his 
guard (for the attempt to sacrifice him made at Cassondé had 
taught him experience,) he accompanied the Jaga, or prince, to 
the temple of Lianguli, the tutelar god of the nation. 


“ One of the priests, addressing his discourse to the Jaga, enjoined 
him to adhere strictly to the laws of the state, particularly as regarded 
the solemnities that were about to be celebrated. Immediately after, 
the procession moved on to the public place. I acknowledge that I 
would gladly have been excused from being present at this féte. The 
words of the priest of Lianguli rang continually in my ears. The 
sacrifice which was about to be made, and of which I longed in vain to 
know who was to be the victim, caused me much uneasiness; neverthe- 
less I endeavoured to conceal my emotion. 
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“ On the arrival of the prince, a young man ascended the stage; the 
Jaga sat on the right, with me by his side. The young negro then pro- 
nounced a discourse ; while he was speaking, two men, who stood behind, 
struck him with a sabre, and almost cut off his head. His body was 
immediately cut into four. The first quarter was presented to the Jaga, 
for himself, his wives and friends; the second was given to the nobles, 
the third to the people, and the fourth to the priests, who collected the 
blood with great care, that they might offer it to the gods. The Jaga 
then proceeded to his palace, where the whole multitude was invited to 
a feast. The limbs of the victim were immediately roasted, and de- 
voured, with a joy resembling that of intoxication; afterwards they 
drank and ate the flesh of various animals, and danced till midnight. 
Then the priests kindled a great fire in the midst of an open place, 
and threw on the red hot embers the blood of the human victim, along 
with a quantity of odoriferous gums. The wind drove the smoke 
towards the temple. The people shouted with joy at this happy augury, 
which promised the monarch a happy conclusion to his reign, and he 
himself appeared satisfied with it. 

“* The Jaga was extremely merry during the féte, particularly at the 
moment when the repast was served, at which I was compelled to seat 
myself. TI was unable to taste any thing, notwithstanding my efforts to 
overcome the loathing which the sight of a human sacrifice had caused 
me. The Jaga cracked jokes with me as he swallowed morsels of 
human flesh, but nothing could subdue the repugnance which flesh of 
any kind occasioned me. 

“« I spare the reader the detailed account of this horrid banquet. 
Besides, how could I paint the joy of these cannibals, as they licked the 
blood of the victim at the moment of the sacrifice, and roasted his still 
palpitating members. The remembrance of the moment when the 
priests threw into their divining cauldron the heart of the wretched 
negro, still makes me quake with horror. The water was boiling, and 
the instant they threw in the heart, it jumped tothe surface. The peo- 
ple shouted with delight, regarding this jump as a proof of the joy which 
the victim felt at having been selected for this solemnity.” —vol. ii. 
p- 356, &e. 


When our author returned home, he learned why he had not 
been able to obtain any information regarding the person who 
was to be sacrificed. [t appears that the young man put to 
death on these occasions, though carried off from some of the 
neighbouring states for the purpose, is yet kept to the last in 
ignorance of his fate, which it is treason to reveal. This is a 
strange story, and evidently arranged expressly for the purpose 
of placing our author in an interesting situation; for he trembled 
in the expectation of being himself “offered up to Lianguli, and 
eaten by the cannibals, when, happily for geographical science, 
he was rescued by the appearance of the mysterious victim. It 
cannot be denied that cannibalism exists in Africa, but it cer- 
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tainly does not prevail so extensively as the ignorant are prone to 
imagine. It has hitherto continually retired before the inves- 
tigation of sober-minded enlightened men. Horrors, it must 
be remembered, have a charm for credulity; and statements 
of so revolting a nature ought not to be believed, unless attested 
by witnesses of unimpeachable veracity. That cannibalism is 
not known in Cassanji, may be fairly presumed, from the silence 
of the Portuguese respecting it. ‘They have several factories in 
that country, which they occasionally visit; and M. da Costa, a 
respectable merchant, who resided there for many years in per- 
fect harmony with the natives, never remarked the existence 
of such abominable rites. ‘The missiotiaries, indeed, charge the 
inhabitants of Cassanji with anthropophagy, but, besides the 
habitual proneness of these holy men to calumniate human na- 
ture, we must consider, that in the middle of the 17th century, 
when their accounts were written, the barbarous usages of the 
Jagas, though rapidly declining, were not yet quite extinct in the 
countries where that people settled. But the account of the 
Capuchin Salesano is, in all particulars, so unlike that of M. 
Douville, as to lend it no confirmation. A lion, whose tail was 
first cut off to enrage it, was turned loose among the people ; 
the furious animal destroyed a great number before it succumbed 
to the multitude of its assailants. The bodies of the slain served 
to feast those who survived the sport. Here we have no mystery, 
no pomp, no magic cauldrons, but rude, masculine, unsophisti- 
cated barbarism. 

The Jaga of Cassanji, who, like all other demi-civilized rulers, 
is strongly attached to the principles of monopoly, does not allow 
strangers to pass th ough his dominions in order to carry on traffic 
in those of his neighbours. M. Douville, though he always dis- 
claimed the character of a merchant, and preferred to figure as a 
prince, fell under the general embargo, and was not allowed to 
cross the Coango, where it flows a few leagues to the north of the 
city. But his lucky star always predominates; when utterly at a 
loss how to proceed, he was informed secretly by the Jaga’s son, 
who being hated by his father, retaliated thus at the peril of his 
life, that by marching fourteen days to the east, he should arrive at 
Baka, where the river might be crossed. Our traveller, therefore, 
pretending that he wished only to explore the sources of the river, 
was allowed to continue his march eastward. But before he left 
Cassanji, in order to examine the further course of the great river 
which flows near that city, he adopted the measures which he 
here describes. 


“ T engaged a mulatto of my suite, with whose intelligence I had 
become acquainted, to follow the Coango as far as Holo-Ho, to 
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which country, I was told, it flowed lower down. It was to no pur- 
pose to tell me at Cassanji, that it was the same river which is known 
under the name of the Zaire: I doubted the accuracy of this assertion. 
I gave my mulatto a watch, a compass, pens, ink, paper, and fifteen 
negroes laden with provisions, to facilitate his enterprise, ordering him 
to follow the course of the river, by boats, or by land, according to 
circumstances. I desired him to mark upon paper the windings of 
the river, and to note what time it took him to go to each of the four 
points of the compass.”—vol. ii. p. 372. 


~ 


But before we conduct our author across the Coango, we must 
expose some of the strange shifts to which his ignorance has 
reduced him. All the writers who have travelled in, or described 
the kingdoms of Congo and Angola, agree as to the existence of a 
great lake in the interior, called Aquilunda, the situation of 
which, however, cannot be assigned with any certainty. A de- 
scription of it, published a few years ago, from the pen of a certain 
Marquis D’Etourville, not very intelligible indeed, but fully as 
authentic as the volumes now before us, places it, in accordance 
with the general opinion, to the west of the Coango, in the country 
of the Dembos, and makes it extend several hundred miles from 
north to south, even as far as the 9th degree of south latitude, 
As the Marquis D’Etourville, though crazed with fanatical reve- 
ries, appeared to M. Bory de St. Vincent, who took charge of 
his papers, to be a person of good faith, and as he had actually 
resided some years in Congo, his account of the lake Aquilunda, 
though obviously erroneous in some respects, must have caused 
M. Douville some embarrassment, when placed in his hands by 
officious friends. However as our author had never read of lake 
Aquilunda, and never made inquiries, he attempts to get rid of 
the lake altogether, by a foolish etymology of its name; yet he 
had already visited a lake Quilunda, and we have many reasons 
for suspecting that the word in question signifies actually a sea, 
or dake. But take another instance of his hardihood. 


** On my return to Paris,” he says, “ every one whom I saw, even 
among the most learned, observed to me, that no doubt I had seen the 
Jagas. They spoke of them as of a warlike, cruel, and powerful nation. 
They must have been struck with my air of surprise and incredulity at 
all this. Remarking the astonishment to which my answers gave rise, 
I re-perused the histories of Congo. Nothing can be more interest- 
ing than the history of the Jagas, as it is related by the first travellers 
who visited that country ; nevertheless, I hesitate not to affirm, that if 
we are to estimate the veracity of Lopez, Battell, Merolla, Cavazzi, 


and others, by what they tell us of the Jagas, their narratives ought to 
be ranked among works of fiction.”—vol. ii. p. 374. 


What a daring assertion !—If M. Douville knew nothing of 
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the Jagas when he visited Angola, it follows that he had never 
read even an elementary volume on the geography of Africa. 
But the existence of the Jagas, as a nation, is as well ascertained 
as that of the Franks. If our limits permitted us to enlarge on 
the history of this very remarkable race of nomadic warriors, we 
might, perhaps, endeavour to trace the extent to which their 
movements have affected the ethnography of this quarter of the 
globe. We shall here only observe, that they evidently belonged 
to the elevated table land of Southern Africa; they scarred their 
faces from the mouth upwards, in the same manner as the Ma- 
kooas do at present. Their custom of drawing the front teeth is 
still found among some tribes of the interior, and their language 
evidently differed little, if it differed at all, from the N’ bunda 
language which is spoken in Angola. 

The learned, perhaps, are not disposed to believe with Lopez 
and Battel, that the Jagas came from Sierra Leone: yet it is 
certain, that although the great swarms of that nation came from 
the table land of the interior, they first entered Congo from the 
north ; and we feel compelled to admit, that one of their tribes 
had penetrated as far as Sierra Leone, at least as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; and in their subsequent 
wanderings homeward, probably passed through Congo. This 
opinion is founded on a remarkable passage w hich we have met 
with in a very rare volume. Fernando de Enciso, who published 
in 1518 his Suma de Geographia, (the earliest geographical 
treatise in which America is mentioned,) tells us, that on the Rio 
Grande is situated the city of the Jagas, a great and numerous 
nation. Esta en el la ciudad de Jaga, que es gran pueblo et de 
mucha gente. 

But M. Douville, who ventures to affirm that so many writers 
have conspired to deceive the world, informs us, that the word 
Jaga is not applied to a nation, but merely means a chief or 
general. Now this argument is by no means in his favour. The 
principal tribes of this race of Africans living im cantons, under a 
kind of aristocratic constitution, are distinguished from each other 
by the ordinary title of their chiefs; thus we have the country of 
the Dembos, and of the Mu/ooa; for this last name, whatever M. 
Douville may say to the contrary, is but the plural of dooa, the 
title of the chiefs. ‘The same remark applies to the Meticas, or 
Metieka, and perhaps even to the Micoco or Mukookek ; the words 
tieka and kookek respectively meaning chiefs or heads of tribes, 
Besides, the authority of sensible writers, and the rules of the lan- 
guage, compel us to look upon the word Jaga (gi-agga) as 
plural; we cannot avoid concluding, therefore, that the country 
of the Jagas is still to be found; that it sackades, i in fact, the 
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country of Cassanji, (probably Catianzi, or the middle, from its 
situation between the two great rivers,) in which those warriors 
settled in greatest numbers, and where their title still subsists ; 
and that M. Douville, who even as far westward as the banks of 
the Gango, met with the Jaga title of Golamboia, or lieutenant, 
must have travelled through the midst of them in Cassanji, uncon- 
scious that they had ever * figured in the page of history. What 
should we say to a traveller, w ho, having scampered through Pa- 
lestine, and being questioned respecting ; the Jews, should declare 
that he had never heard of them before, and even venture to deny 
that they ever existed as a nation? 

We shall now follow our traveller (or hero, as we might justly 
call him for the future,) to the northern side of the river Coango, 
which, like the ocean flood of the old Greek poets, seems to sepa- 
rate the real from the fabulous world; for the fabrication which 
pervades the preceding portion of his narrative, we believe (and 
will hereafter prove) to be subordinate to the unmingled fiction 
of that which follows. 

On the 10th of July, M. Douville crossed the river at Qui- 
tumba, which he places in long. 23° 20” east of Paris. His route 
northward lay through the country of Humé, inhabited by a fierce 
and warlike people, who broach ‘their human victims entire, only 
taking out their entrails; but by setting fire to a village, and car- 
rying off its chief a prisoner, he checked their insolence. At 
Cuzuila, situated on a river of the same name, 100 miles farther 
north, he left his caravan, and, attended by only fifty men, turned 
eastward to examine the great lake Cooffooa, or Dead Sea, which, 
as he learned from the natives, was situated in that direction. 
Proceeding upwards along the river, he found the country 
towards the lake to grow continually more barren and deserted. 
On the evening of the fifth day he encamped under a ridge of 
moderate height, which concealed the lake from his view. His 
respiration was sensibly affected by sulphureous exhalations, and 
his negroes, who had always thought that the lake could not be 
approached by mortals with impunity, declared their unwilling- 
ness to advance further. By a few sallies of wit, however, he 
got the better of their superstitioys. ‘The next morning he pro- 
ceeded to the border of the lake, where nature seems to have 
arranged everything for the accommodation of a great discoverer, 
and upon a dry, level piece of ground his negroes built their 
huts—not with wood indeed, for none was to be found within 
miles of the lake-—but with their baskets and bundles. Whe- 
ther each man built his hut with his own bundle, or whether 
with fifty bundles they constructed a hut to contain fifty men, we 
leave to oug readers to discover. 

«I perceived in the horizon,” says M. Douville, “ towards the east, 
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a whitish line. I judged that it was the mountains of the opposite 
shore. I ascribed the colour which they presented to the vapours which 
rose from their sides. ‘The surface of the lake was still. Not a sound, 
not a cry disturbed the melancholy solitude which surrounded us; it was 
really the silence of nonentity. The moon shone at that time, but its 
light, which the waters of the lake covered with a thick crust could not 
reflect, added to the dismal character of all around.”—vol. iii. p. 24. 

It grieves us to be obliged to deprive M. Douville of his 
moonlight, but on the 25th of July, when he arrived at the banks 
of the lake, the moon set four hours earlier than the sun; and 
the waning crescent, which rose (uuder that meridian) at about 
three o’clock the next morning, could not have contributed much 
to the sublimity of the scene. But we need not trouble our 
sagacious reader with a detailed account of all the wonders of the 
scene—with the naptha floating on the lake, the sulphureous 
steams from the hills, and other phenomena, of which our author 
makes a rather trite enumeration ; he will have already perceived 
that this lake marks the site of an ancient volcano. 

Our author, directing his steps southwards along the shores of 
the lake, crossed the river Cuzuila, which issues from it a shallow 
brook. ‘The observation with which he closed his day’s labour 
is of some importance. 

“We lay,” he says, “ at the south-west angle (of the lake) on the 
summit of the hills, which here fell to about 30 toises (about 190 feet.) 
I descried in the south-east, at a distance of about ten leagues, a sheet 
of water, the direction of which was from south-east to north-west. 
They told me it was the Coango.”—vol. iii. p. 26. 

There is some difficulty in this passage; a river to the south- 
east, flowing as described above, must have flowed towards the 
observer. On looking at M. Douville’s map, the difficulty is 
increased ; for the Coango, where it approaches within ten 
leagues of Lake Cooffooa, is to the south-west, and not to the 
south-east. But when we turn to the report of the committee 
of the Société de Geographie, — to M. Douville’s volumes, 
all difficulties at once vanish ; for the gentlemen who signed that 
report, and who received their information of course from M. 
Douville, tell us that he marks the point to which he could trace 
the river, which he saw in the south-east, at about long. 25° east 
from Paris, and in the sixth degree of south latitude. It is accord- 
ingly so marked in his map, at the distance not of thirty, but of 
one hundred miles from his position at the lake. ‘This, it must 
be acknowledged, is a great distance to reconnoitre a river from a 
moderate elevation and across a hilly country. 

But the otherwise noxious atmosphere of this lake seems to 
have had a most happy effect on M. Douville’s vision, for when, 
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travelling northwards along its eastern shore, he arrived at the 
point opposite to that from which he had commenced his tour, 
he could discern across the lake (here about twelve miles wide) 
the site of his first encampment between the two marshes ; 
while, it may be remembered, the mountains on the eastern shore 
had appeared from the same spot like a whitish line in the 
horizon. He seems, in the first stance, to have looked through 
the wrong end of his telescope, which was evidently one of no 
ordinary power. On the eastern side of the lake he crossed a 
broad but shallow river, flowing from it to the north-east. From 
the marshes on the western side issue at least seven rivers ; the 
Riambige being farthest north ; the Bancora a quarter of a mile 
more to the south; the Cuzuila, the most southern of all, not 
being above eight miles from the preceding. 

Hitherto it has been held as a principle of physical geography 
founded on experience, that several rivers cannot issue from the 
same lake, or at least cannot long flow from a single source in 
separate channels. Lake Cooffooa, however, offers a remarkable 
exception to this rule. Here we find the Cuzuila flowing from it 
to the west, and from nearly the same spot the Riambige running 
to the north, the former river having a course of 150, the latter of 
700 miles before they respectively join the Coango; between them 
are situated at least five other rivers. ‘Thus we have seven river- 
basins or natural hollows diverging from one point; a disposition 
of surface not only uncommon, but, we may even venture to say, 
contrary to the known laws of nature. The difficulties attending 
the admission of this anomalous fact, are more serious than the 
reader may at first sight imagine. Lake Cooffooa, indeed, 
seems to realize the “ great lake of Nilus” mentioned by Lopez, 
which gives birth to all the great rivers of Africa. Nothing can be 
more incredible, in short, than the description of lake Cooffooa, 
except, perhaps, the supposition that any man of sound mind 
could be extravagant enough to invent it. 

But the glory of this splendid discovery was not one without 
toil and suffermg. M. Douville and his attendants continued to 
breathe for three weeks a mephitical atmosphere, which had 
almost choked them, when they first approached it. They had 
bad covering at night, and we presume, no food at all, for neither 
animal or vegetable life was to be found near lake Cooffooa, and 
if the negroes could have carried with them from Cuzuila provi- 
sions for a month, which is highly improbable, yet, it must be 
remembered, they were obliged to build huts with their packages ; 
and though we read in the neid of heroes condemned to eat 
their tables, it would be too bad to oblige them to devour the 
walls and roofs which gave them shelter. 
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Having rejoined his caravan, and recovered in some measure 
from his fatigues, our hero proceeded northwards to Mucangama, 
where he met with a cordial reception from the N’gana or prince. 
At his first arrival, indeed, a circumstance occurred which in the 
eyes of others would have worn a sinister aspect. Three of his 
attendants died, and a nobleman came to demand of him the 
value of six slaves, as the kitouche, or fine, payable when strangers 
die in the country: “ immediately,” says M. Douville, “ I ordered 
him to be paid, and went asleep.” Though Mucangama was 
inconsolable at the thought of his departure, and endeavoured to 
detain him, our hero, firm in his purpose, continued his march 
northwards to the country of the Mulooa, and speedily arrived 
at Tandia Vua, the residence of the queen. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into the particulars of the 
kind reception he experienced from her majesty, a wise and 
beautiful lady, twelve years of age. We shall not describe the 
extent and splendour of her majesty’s palace, nor the elegance of 
the house in which he himself was lodged; slaves without number 
were appointed to execute his commands, and two damsels of 
noble extraction waited on him daily to be the companions of 
his leisure hours. His first attempt, indeed, to take the plan of 
the city caused a serious uproar, which seemed to threaten his 
life, but his courage and magnanimity won the queen, and he 
was allowed to proceed. His guards were dressed in a handsome 
uniform of red, green and yellow, and altogether, by his imposing 
appearance, he seems to have made a great impression on het 
majesty. In fine, his long residence at her court having occa- 
sioned some suspicions, he deemed it prudent to depart for 
Yanvo, the residence of her husband, the king of the Mulooa. 

Here then behold our author's ambition crowned. Behold 
him arrived in the great capital of the Mulooa, to which no 
European had penetrated before, in the very heart of Africa, in 
longitude 25° east from Paris, and but a few minutes from the 
equator. The great potentate whom he now visited, at first 
took umbrage at the violation of a law (a strange law in the heart 
of Africa) which forbids strangers to wear shoes in his domi- 
nions. M. Douville’s magnificent presents, however, and his still 
more magnificent demeanour, quickly soothed the ruffled spirit 
of his majesty, and all causes of discontentment were forgotten. 
The king and queen of the Mulooa, it appears, reside in different 
capitals, at a considerable distance asunder, and visit each other 
but once in fifteen months. ‘The queen’s intimacy with M. Dou- 
ville, however, had not passed unnoticed. Her majesty was a 
prisoner in Yanvo, when our author arrived there, and did not 
obtain her freedom till his presents arrived. His mind being 
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wholly bent on geographical discoveries, he makes but a brief 
allusion to this interesting affair. 


“The Mulooa (says our author) are well made, tall and robust, and 
of a deep black colour, their eyes are lively, and they are very active. 
They work in copper the same articles which the people of Mucangama 
make of lead. They have much taste in carpentry, are remarkably 
patient workmen, &c They go nearly naked, yet they have much 
European cotton cloth which they use only to cover their shoulders and 
on festival days.” —vol. iii. p. 65. 

“The houses are neat, some of them built with bricks dried in the 
sun, others of bricks supported by stakes forming a sort of framework ; 
the greater number of stakes filled up with mortar. .... The buildings 
are remarkable for the elegance of their appearance—the houses are 
kept in good order, and are in better condition than those of our peasants. 
Before each there is a court surrounded by a paling sufficiently open to 
allow those within to see what passes without.’—p. 63. 


In these, and many other particulars which M. Douville relates 
respecting the industry of the Mulooa, and their progress in the 
arts, we recognise a strong resemblance between them and the 
Murutzi, to the westward of Da Lagoa bay. But why does he 
not describe their features and national peculiarities, whether 
they tattoo themselves, file their teeth, belong to the negro or 
the Caffer race? We need not believe that the windows of their 
palaces are glazed with plates of mica; such a refinement would 
be out of place in the torrid zone; but it appears certain that 
the streets of their cities are regularly watered. Like the Murutzi, 
they are distinguished for their neatness, industry and skill, 
particularly in making copper ornaments. Our author adds too, 
that they have copper guns, coarsely, but strongly made, which 
he has seen mounted on carriages. 

He likewise insinuates that this people, otherwise so much 
civilized, are accustomed to offer human sacrifices, and that the 
poisoned ragout, which the priests administer in their ordeals, 
is made of human flesh, When M. Douville wrote the volumes 
before us, he was not aware that the Mulooa had been heard of 
before in Europe. Had he known that they had been accused 
by one of that class of men to whom we are confident he owes 
all his information, of sacrificing at each of their capitals from 
fifteen to twenty negroes daily, he could hardly have remained 
satisfied with relating such petty atrocities as those above. 

M. Douville, from his own prowess and that of his body 
guard, who were much superior in the manual exercise to the 
Mulooa soldiers, soon acquired a complete ascendant over the 
King, or Muata Yanvo, as he is called. They travelled together 
to visit the Copper Mines; the Muata walked, our author was 
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borne in his ¢ipoi. On their return they came to the foot of the 
mountain Zambi, that is, of Spirits. Though higher than Mount 
Blanc, our author does not appear to have seen it before, 
for though sharp-sighted on the tops of mountains, he sees 
nothing at the bottom. The king, though pressed to ascend it, 
was deterred by superstitious fears; but our author’s zeal was 
not to be so easily discouraged, he climbed to the summit, whence 
he enjoyed a prospect which amply repaid his labour. He de- 
scribes it as follows: — 


** T was on a central point (of the mountains): I could distinguish 
the ramifications which extended towards all points of the compass: | 
saw rivers flowing, some to the east, some to the west. In the latter 
direction I observed a small desert, in the midst of which a river seemed 
to lose itself in the sand and to reappear again. I afterwards found that 
these were two rivers, which, having their sources near together, flow in 
opposite directions.” —vol. iii. p. 89. 


The two brooks springing in the sandy desert are distant, 
according to M. Douville’s map, 150 miles from Mount Zambi 
whence he descried them! But the ridge, which in the centre 
of Africa separates the waters flowing into the Indian ocean 
from those which run to the Atlantic, deserved a closer exa- 
mination. Our author, therefore, who nearly ran to the top of 
Zambi in one day, easily concluded his observations, and ran to 
the bottom on the day following; he soon persuaded the docile 
monarch to march into the desert; in two days they reached the 
source of the Rigi, (or Agattu, for our author’s text and map 
are here at variance;) in two days, we say, they marched 150 
miles, and when M. Douville had satisfied himself that the 
other river (the Hogiz) flowed westward, they marched back 
again. It can hardly add to the brilliancy of these discoveries to 
state that M. Douville found, the very evening of his return, a 
rock containing gold in great abundance, (for he finds all his 
gold in rocks). In conclusion, he dined with the Muata, whose 
cook, having taken lessons from his own, dressed a tolerable 
repast. The great king of the Mulooas was all admiration’ at 
the amazing talents of his guest. 


** In his enthusiasm he cried, how happy should I be if I had a friend 
like you! Nothing could equal such a blessing, but nothing can give 
me hopes of obtaining it. You are destined to reign over another people, 
The offer of power cannot dazzle you, but your fellow white men will 
never show you the same honour which you might expect among us. 
To us you would be a God, among them you will be but a sovereign. 
Stay then, &c.”—vol. iii. p. 93. 

This tide of African eloquence availed nothing; our author 
departed from Yanvo, and marched towards the north-west. He 
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arrived in the territories of Bomba, burned villages, carried off 
prisoners, punished those whose curiosity led them too close to 
his baggage by firing coarse salt at their legs, and performed 
other exploits, which, if true, would be grossly brutal. At length 
he arrived at the city of Muene Hai, situated two degrees north 
of the equator. Here he was treated with uncommon kindness, 
and was permitted to walk, for the benefit of his health, under 
lofty trees within the precincts of the harem. As he still lan- 
guished, Muene Hai advised him to repair to Bomba, forty 
leagues to the north, a place celebrated for the salubrity of its 
air. This extremely liberal advice of the negro prince produced 
no benefit but that of allowing M. Douville to extend his disco- 
veries on his map to the fourth degree of north latitude. He 
proceeded no farther than the banks of a river called Nourihé, 
from the brightness of its bed, and which from its course to the 
north-east and its position near the Mountains of the Moon 
(Riegi), we suspect to figure in the author’s imagination as the 
Bahr el Abiad, or true Nile. His debility may be concluded 
from the following sentence :— 


“« The state of my health made me abandon my project of returning 
into Europe by Egypt. I felt that if I persisted in advancing to the 
north, I should sink under my fatigues.”—vol. iii. p. 129. 


Spirit of Mendez Pinto! What a project! Did M. Douville in- 
tend to sell his faithful attendants, his men of Mani, and his men 
of Bihé, in the slave-market of Cairo? Did he intend to abandon 
his mulatto whom he had sent to survey the Coango? Or did he 
believe that by marching north-westwards from Yanvo he should 
arrive in Egypt?) A return to Europe from that quarter would 
indeed have been too severe a proof of the authenticity of a nar- 
rative, which we shall presently prove to be a tissue of fabrications. 

We rarely find in M. Douville’s descriptions the colour or con- 
sistency of reality; we can sometimes follow him in the map, but 
there is no picture present to our imagination. But in this part 
of his narrative, or during his return to the Coango, a peculiar 
dreamy dimness envelopes his path; we feel as if we accompanied 
him in the dusk of twilight. We shall, therefore, conduct him 
at once to Cancobella, which the missionary Montesarchio de- 
scribes as a great town extending three miles along the banks of 
the river, but on which our author seems not to have cast a 
glance; and thence to the village of Sali, on the opposite or 
southern bank of the Coango. 

And will the reader believe that M. Douville twice crossed 
this great river, and yet offers not a single remark upon it; on its 
breadth, current, the description of boats which navigate it, whe- 
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ther built, or cut out of a single trunk’ It is true, he says that 
he saw the river near Cassanji, where it resembles a lake. 


“To give an idea of it,” he says, “ it will be sufficient to observe, 
that the boats of the Jaga, though large, strong, and carrying sail, 
employ a day in crossing it. It is true, the current is so rapid that they 
stem it with much difficulty, which renders the passage very dangerous.” 
—vol. iii. p. 363. 


This is not the language of an eye-witness; nothing, indeed, can 
be more vague. His observation on the breadth of the river near 
Cassanji is evidently introduced with a view to his foolish expla- 
nation of the word Aquilunda, and is but an interpolation forced 
into the original draught of his work, in order to meet the inquiries 
of the learned respecting the mysterious lake of that name. Why 
has not M. Douville informed us how broad the river is at Baka, 
or how many boats were required to carry over 500 men in a 
single day? Why has he not told us whether the Coango, after 
receiving several large rivers from lake Cooffooa be not “broader 
or more rapid at Cancobella than at Cassanji? Butno! The 
grandést objects in nature make no impression upon him; he at- 
tends to nothing which is an object of the senses; realities never 
force themselves upon his mind; his talent lies altogether in 
relating strange stories, and among "these may certainly be classed 
the following narration. 

As soon as he arrived at Sali, he sought some account of the 
mulatto whom he had sent from Cassanji to explore the Coango, 
but not even the offer of a large reward could procure him any 
intelligence. At last, during the celebration of some feast, a 
negro whispered to him in private, that his mulatto lay in a dying 
state, in a hut where he was guarded by order of the chief. Our 
traveller immediately sent a party who conveyed the mulatto to 
him. ‘The tale proceeds as follows :— 


“* During the night his state became alarming, he was seized with 
delirium, I feared he was dying, but happily it was but a crisis; as soon 
as he came to himself he unrolled his cotton cloth, and took from it a 
paper on which he had traced his itinerary from Cassanji to the place 
where I found him.” —tom. iii. p. 185. 

He then related how the negroes who were sent with him ran 
off with all the provisions. How he begged his way, still fol- 
lowing the river, till after seventy-six days he arrived at Sali, 
where he imprudently exposed his watch and compass, (and he 
could hardly have concealed them while he begged his way); 
thence followed his persecution and imprisonment. He had 
hardly finished this melancholy tale when he was seized with 
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a violent fit of coughing, and died the same evening. The itinerary 
of the mulatto, we doubt not, was worthy of his ‘master’s. The 
remainder of the journey to the coast, where M. Douville arrived 
in May, 1830, contains only wonders of a secondary order. 

Having devoted to the enumeration of M. Douville’s stupen- 
dous discoveries much more space than they intrinsically merit, 
we shall now proceed to the grave task of bringing him to justice; 
for we solemnly accuse him of uttering three volumes of the 
grossest fabrications which have for many years insulted the 
judgment of an enlightened public; volumes disgraceful alike to 
the author, and to ‘that learned society under whose patronage 
they issue to the world, and of which, for further distinction, the 
culprit has been elected a foreign secretary. It would be an 
endless task to collect together and compare all the absurdities 
and contradictions which crowd our author’s pages, we shall 
therefore content ourselves with sifting the authenticity of his 
work in the following ten arguments, which, as we consider 
them incontrovertible, shall be treated as briefly as their nature 
admits. 

But in order that our reader may comprehend more clearly the 
drift of our reasonings, we will observe that the accusation which 
we prefer against M. Douville may be divided into the three fol- 
lowing counts : 

Ist. That the narrative of his second journey is in reality 
wholly composed, with little skill, of anecdotes, itineraries, and 
scraps of information collected with as little judgment from pom- 
beiros and mulatto slave dealers; collected, we say, from a class 
of men not remarkable for honesty or intelligence, by one appa- 
rently not much their superior in either of these important quali- 
fications. 

2d. That M. Douville wrote with the deliberate intention of 
stretching his pretended discoveries to the equator and to the me- 
ridian of 25° east of Paris, which passes through the heart of 
Africa. ‘The point of their intersection was to be the luminous 
point of his orbit. 

3d. That in order to attain the abovementioned object, he has 
perverted and falsified whatever information he could glean; has 
strung together itineraries of countries widely remote from each 
other; introduced fabrications into his first journey in order to 
carry all his positions to the east, and has attempted to give a 
colour to his forgeries by pretending to make astronomical obser- 
vations, of the nature of which he was wholly ignorant. We 
shall now proceed with our arguments : 

1. ‘To begin with what is of a more general nature, we may 
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remark, that the language of M. Douville is not that of one who 
has nature and reality before his eyes. If he hears of any re- 
markable objects, he pretends to examine them personally, but he 
leaves much unnoticed which could not possibly have escaped 
the attention of the most dull and ignorant person who really 
visited those countries. It may be ascribed to his ignorance 
alone that he should cross the head waters of the Cunéné with- 
out even mentioning its name; he might uot have been aware 
that it was a great river, whose ‘alterior « course was unknown to 
geographers; he might have been ignorant of the Jagas, whose 
name, perhaps, like that of the Scythians, exists only in history. 
But what are we to say to a man who, though passing close by 
the cataracts of the Coanza, yet neither sees nor hears them ; who 
says not a word on the magnitude of that river, though, according 
to his narrative, he crossed it six times,—nor on the islands with 
which it is studded,—nor on the great river Coango or Zaire,— 
nor on the fetish mountains Kissala in Matamba? 

But uniformly dull and conceited as M. Douville is through- 
out, there is a wide difference in tone and manner between the 
narratives of his first and second journies. ‘The narrative of his 
first journey, which was chiefly confined to the limits of the Por- 
tuguese possessions, occupies nearly two-thirds of the entire 
work, the remaining third being left to the description of travels 
extending nearly ‘ 2500 miles, through nations, not even the names 
of which, as the author imagined, were previously known to Eu- 
rope. In his first journey he sometimes remarks the aspect of the 
country, and once breaks out in raptures on the magnificence of 
the forests. In every page we read of squabbles with drunken 
sobas, of rum and gunpowder, and of puerile adventures, which, 
M. Douville being the hero, have an air of truth. But in the 
second journey every thing wears a poetic character; there we 
find the author surrounded by a body-guard clad in uniform, 
vanquishing barbarians, compelling them to fight, intriguing with 
queens, frightening kings, drawing plans of cities seven leagues 
in compass, w itnessing human sacrifices made in honour of him, 
and enjoying the supreme satisfaction of a narrow escape from 
being devoured himself. He walks under avenues of tufted trees, 
like those at Fontainebleau, and never tells us of what species 
they are; he dwells on the laws and customs of various nations, 
but never sees their tillage, or their cattle, or their looms. The 
nations to the east of Congo have been said to manufacture, 
from the bark of trees, brocades and damasks as beautiful as 
those of Italy: M. Douville takes no notice of them. Herds 
of antelopes never crossed his path. He appears, indeed, in 
his descriptions, whether physical or moral, of those strange re- 
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gions to flit in an elevated medium, through the summa cacumina 
rerum, without ever treading on the earth. 

IT. When a man publishes an account of his travels of 3500 
miles through barbarous countries, the world has a right to ex- 
pect from him such an explanation of his means and motives as 
will combat the inherent improbability of so arduous an under- 
taking. But M. Douville offers nothing of the kind. He was 
accompanied by Mme. Douville, and surely no man of sense 
or feeling could have thought of exposing his wife to the 
perils of a journey across Africa from Angola to Egypt. He was 
attended in his first journey, it appears, by 280 negroes, while as 
many more had been sent on his account to Cassanji and Bihé. 
During his second journey, his retinue amounted to 500 men, yet 
he never informs us on what terms they were engaged. Six 
francs per day he incidentally mentions as the daily hire of a 
porter, sometimes exacted from the pombeiros; but elsewhere 
he states | fr. 25 c. as a reasonable remuneration. If we calcu- 
late his expenses, then, according to this rate, the daily pay of his 
followers alone must have been from 15/. to 25/., and during the 
five and twenty months of their engagement, amounted to more 
than 15,000/. But the other items of M. Douville’s travelling 
expenses must have been all on the same grand scale; he always 
paid double of what was demanded, gave costly presents, includ- 
ing generals’ and colonels’ uniforms, swords, guns, cloth, /igueur 
de rose, wine, and rum without measure. If to all this we add 
the necessary charge of provisions for a little army, the amount 
will be so enormous, that we cannot lightly credit the expenditure 
of so large a sum by a private individual, merely to gratify the 
itch of travel. 

III. All who have read the narratives of travellers in Africa, 
must be aware of the extreme difficulty of procuring provisions 
in an uncivilized country. The bounty of nature, while it ex- 
empts men from the necessity of labour, renders them improvi- 
dent. Among the Bootsuanas, who are rich in herds, the lower 
class are famished, and the traveller finds it difficult to buy an 
ox. Mr. Salt fared ill even in Abyssinia, while on the road. 
Captain Tuckey and his companions perished in reality from 
want of nourishment. But M. Douville, though he alludes to 
the scantiness of food among the natives in equinoctial Africa, 
says nothing of the difficulties which he must have experienced 
in consequence. He is equally silent with respect to the arts by 
which he ruled his motley army, his mulattoes, his men of Mani 
and his men of Bihé; and by which he induced men, who habitually 
fear to venture beyond the limits of their own tribe or nation, lest 
they should be kidnapped and sold as slaves, to follow him many 
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thousand miles without a single murmur, an act of disobedience, 
or a breach of harmony. He appears like a necromancer among 
his mingled spirits. 

IV. But we now come to allegations of a more precise nature, 
and which cannot be so easily eluded by shuffling evasions, 
vagueness, or prevarication. The dates in M. Douville’s work 
are nearly all forged, and forged with the unique intention of 
concealing the lapse of time. ‘This was rendered necessary by 
the ambitiousness of the author’s plan, for nothing else would 
satisfy him than to travel, at a practicable rate, to the meridian 
of 25° east of Paris, enjoy an opportunity of observing at his 
leisure the various cities which he visited, and return to the coast 
within a given time; for he could not feign to be in the heart of 
Africa, when he was really in Paris, But this threefold object 
being really unattainable, from the length of the journey and the 
shortness of time allowed, he has made use of an expedient which 
no talent could have rendered successful, and nothing short of 
imbecility could have used with so little skill. A few specimens 
of this singular process may suffice. M. Douville, in the course 
of his first journey, left Bailundo on the 4th of August, 1828, to 
proceed to Benguela, a distance of 300 miles, according to his 
map. He states his daily marches: in five days he reached 
Quibul, where he halted three days; he then marched to Quis- 
sange, and remaining there two days or more, proceeded to Ben- 
guela, where he arrived in nine days from Quissange, thus com- 
pleting a distance of 300 miles in fifteen days, exclusive of halts, 
which is nearly double the ordinary rate of negro travelling. In- 
deed, in his narrative, he appears to have performed the distance 
from Quibul to Quissange, about seventy miles, in one day. It 
is evident, however, that he arrived at Benguela on the 23d or 
24th, and there he remained two days. But lo! as we read on, 
we find him, on the 24th, far in the interior, on the banks of the 
Catumbela; and, on the 28th, at Nano, SOO miles from the coast. 
Thus the distance from Bailundo to Benguela and back again to 
Nano, about 600 miles, exclusive of halts, was performed at a 
rate exceeding 40 miles per day. Here the author exposes, by 
a few details, the utter impossibility of that which would have 
been improbable without them; he allows us to trace him to 
Benguela, and then thinks to jump, unperceived, a distance of 
250 miles. And here we may observe, that in that portion of 
M. Douville’s narrative which is least liable to exception, namely, 
when in his first journey his course is from north to south, or 
conversely, his daily average rate of travelling is under nine miles. 

But M. Douville has appended to his work tables of astrono- 
mical and meterological observations, with their respective dates. 
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Now, when we turn to these tables we find from them that he 
made astronomical observations at Bailundo on the 4th, at Nano 
on the 28th, and at Benguela on the 16th of August. Yet, if 
his narrative be true, he could not have been in Benguela till the 
23d. He has evidently chosen to date his observations in Ben- 
guela on the 16th, because that is half way between the dates 
affixed to those made in Bailundo and Nano, as these last-named 
places are equi-distant from the coast; so that if his map and 
tables were correct, he should have marched within twelve days 
(five of which he halted) a distance of 300 miles. 

And here we may announce to our readers, that M. Douville’s 
tables have manifestly been composed since the printing of his 
text; with which, nevertheless from dulness, precipitation, or a just 
fatality, they rarely agree. ‘They may be aptly termed in geologic 
phrase, a “ later formation” of falsehood. The dates attached to 
them are generally regulated on the principle, that they should 
correspond with the distances marked on the map, without any 
attention to the narrative, (for correspondence with that was 
hopeless,) so that when viewed separately from it, they excite 
no suspicion. ‘The instance cited above is, we believe, the only 
one in which the dates of the observations are obviously at 
variance with the measured distances. 

M. Douville in his narrative commences his first journey on the 
6th of February, and is at lake Quilunda on the 14th, whereas in 
his tables he carries back these dates about a fortnight; all his 
movements, east and west, measuring largely on his map, and 
requiring much time. Though at Quilunda on the 14th, he yet 
contrives to march to Golungo Alto, a distance of 200 miles, (a 
journey of at least three weeks, including halts,) to remain there 
36 days, and then to leave it on the 28th of March. Again, in 
his journey westward from Hola Bamba to Port Hunga, which 
includes his fabulous tour to the volcano Zambi, his narration 
gives thirty-eight days, which by his dates, occurring at long 
intervals, are reduced to twenty-six. ‘Towards the conclusion of 
the journey, the table of astronomical observations places him at 
Muxima, on the 19th of November, being inadvertently left 
unchanged, while the other table is dated at the same place on 
the 4th of December, being thus improved by adding a fortnight 
to the duration of the journey. Altogether, the lapse of time 
involved in the narrative of M. Douville’s first journey, exceeds 
that represented in his dates by at least ten weeks. 

We shall now select afew specimens of the same kind of 
giddy falsehood, from our author’s second and most important 
journey. Leaving lake Cooffooa on the 13th of August, he 
arrived on the 30th at Mucangama, where he was attacked by a 
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fever, brought on by his fatigues. He recovered, surveyed the 
country, visited the lead mines, taught the people to make 
moulds, constructed models of furnaces and bellows, staid long 
enough to see the native artisans improved by his instructions, 
and yet he left Mucangama on the Ist of September, that is to 
say, on the second day “after his arrival! From Mucangama he 
reached Quicumba on the Gth, and remained there eight days; 
that is to. say, he was at Quicumba on the 13th of September, a 
fact to which we call the reader’s attention, as we shall have occa- 
sion to advert to it hereafter. 

M. Douville informs us, that he arrived at Tandi a Vua on the 
2ist of September. On the day after his arrival he attempted to 
take a plan of the city, and was prevented. On the subsequent 
days, however, he succeeded in drawing minute plans of a city 
which he describes to be of great extent. ‘The length of his stay 
at the queen’s court, in ‘Tandi a V ua, gave rise to suspicions in 
certain quarters, and he departed—on the day after his arrival. 
This is evident, for he employed six days in marching from 
Tandi a Vua to Yanvo, where he arrived on the 27th of Sep- 
tember. 

Again, on the day of his arrival m Samouene Hai, he slew a 
serpent which was considered the tutelary god of the place: the 
chief men advised him to surrender himself to justice; he sub- 
mitted, was bound and thrown into a dungeon, where he remained 
ten days. A malady, brought on by fear and ill usage, threatened 
his life for eight days, his convalescence was slow, and when he 
was at length preparing for his departure, he was attacked by an 
epidemic disease, from which he tediously recovered; for he 
makes himself the hero of every adventure he can hear of, and 
takes a part in all the strange diseases of the country. Yet his 
dates, corrected to mislead, allow only three weeks (from Decem- 
ber 14, to January 5,) for this string of occurrences. 

From Cancobella he found it difficult to arrive at the coast 
within the necessary time, and besides gaining a week in forced 
marches, he is driven to the novel expedient of heading his 
paragraphs with false dates. ‘Thus at page 199, (vol. iii.) a 
chapter begins with the date of the 29th of March, but this 
ought to be the 3d of April, assuming the date of crossing the 
Coango, the 17th of March, to be correct. A similar example 
occurs in page 215, twelve days more being thus gained to 
enable the author to reach the coast on the 18th of May. The 
dates of the astronomical table, in the mean time, are adapted 
altogether to the distances on the map, as we before observed, 
with little attention to the narrative. Thus the sand of M. 


Douville’s hour-glass seems to flow only when he is on the 
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march; he can crowd into ten months the events of fifteen, and 
like certain magicians of Arabian extraction, he can plunge his 
head into a medium, in which the stream of life runs contrary to 
the flux of time. 

V. Sextants, chronometers, and other philosophical apparatus, 
are the instruments of truth and reason; they burn the fingers of 
the impious empirics, who have the audacity to touch them. 
M. Douville informs us, that when at Rio Janeiro, he regulated 
his chronometers by those of some ships of the British Navy 
lying there. We cannot pretend to say that we understand 
perfectly what M. Douville means by regulating his chronome- 
ters, but if he means to say, that he ascertained their rates of 
going, he certainly did it by a strange method, Assuredly, no 
commander of a British ship would think of fixing the rate of 
his chronometer, by comparing it with M. Douville’s. Why did 
he not, by means of his sextant and artificial horizon, compare the 
movements of his chronometers with those of the celestial 
bodies, and thus ascertain their rates by an invariable standard ? 
But he took this trouble, in order that he might learn, in crossing 
the Atlantic, the rates of instruments, which he was about to 
employ in a land journey, and every body knows that the rate of a 
chronometer at sea differs widely from that which it has on shore. 
Moreover, the chronometer, though an mvaluable, is an extremely 
delicate instrument, and requires to be carefully guarded from 
shocks, sudden motions, and the vibrations of surrounding 
bodies; so that in the hands of M. Douville or of his negroes, 
who were probably not much wiser than their master, it must 
have been utterly useless. However, our author does not once 
mention his chronometers in the whole course of his narrative, 
the above cited information being found in his preface. 

But M. Douville had a repeating circle also, and used an arti- 
ficial horizon, which does not appear to have ever attracted the 
attention of the savages, who watched all his motions. He lost 
his sextant at the commencement of his journey, and with that 
he lost, in a great degree, as our readers must observe, the 
facility of making observations. However, it appears that he 
determined the longitudes of the chief places which he visited by 
lunar observations, and in his first journey we find three places 
so honoured, viz. Loanda, Benguela, and Bihé. But unluckily 
the observation at Benguela is dated the 16th of August, and we 
have already shown that if there be any truth in his narrative, 
he could not have been in Benguela on that day. Now observe 
this remarkable passage in his preface :— 

“ At Benguela (on his first arrival) I took a mean between the 
results of my three chronometers. The observations which I made on 
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shore, assisted by three captains of slave ships, coincided exactly with 
the result obtained from the chronometers, which proved to me that I 
could reckon on their exactness. I took the custom house as the poiut 
of departure of my observations, and determined its position.”—p. 7. 


Why then has M. Douville suppressed an observation made 
with so much exactness in December, (on the 19th at the earliest), 
and substituted for it one made during a hurried visit (without 
his caravan and perhaps his instruments) in the following August ? 
We think we can explain his reasons, The reader may remem- 
ber that we have convicted M. Douville of antedating in his ta- 
bles of observations the commencement of his journey. By this 
change he brought his observation at Loanda too near in time to 
that of Benguela, for a month at least must be supposed neces- 
sary for the survey of the latter colony. ‘Thus the observation at 
Loanda falls under the suspicion of being quite as counterfeit as 
that at Benguela. We leave it to the reader to decide whether 
there be any truth at all where there is so much palpable fiction. 

Having thus disposed of M. Douville’s lunar observations at 
his point of departure on the coast, we shall now examine those 
made at the eastern extremity of his route, in the country of the 
Mulooa. Here, as the astronomic table informs us, he made 
a lunar observation at Tandi a Vua, on the 12th of September ; 
but we have already shown that he was at Quicumba on that 
day, and did not arrive at Tandi a Vua, as expressly stated in his 
narrative, till the 2ist. Here then is another fictitious observa- 
tion. 

Yes, (he will say, perhaps,) you have here detected me; my 
notes being mislaid, | have been in these instances driven to em- 
ploy my faculty of invention, which is not of the first order. 
But at Yanvo, the great capital of the Mulooa,—at Yanvo, I 
say, situated in the heart of Africa, in long. 25° east of Paris, and 
nearly under the equator, | contrived to make a lunar observa- 
tion on the 28th of September, though it might be supposed 
from my narrative that I devoted the whole day to parade and 
foolery before the king. I arrived there on the 27th, so that the 
date is unexceptionable.—Alas! unhappy man, the demon of 
mendacity, to whom you have sold yourself, betrays you. The 
28th of September, 1829, was the day of new moon. At sunset 
on that day, in the meridian of 25° east of Paris, the moon’s 
elongation, or angular distance from the sun, was but six degrees; 
so that the observation of the moon’s limb must have been 
absolutely impracticable from the proximity of the sun, or, in 
plain terms, the moon was not visible.* 





* Since the above was written we have received a number of the periodical entitled 
LaFrance Litéraive, in which, as in the other French periodicals, M. Douville’s travels 
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M. Douville’s table of astronomical observations disagrees with 
his narrative, not only in dates, but also in the particulars of longi- 
tudes and latitudes; it is, in fact, compiled from the map, with 
which it always coincides, being, as we before observed, a sub- 
sequent device or finishing touch of impudent quackery. Now 
the map differs from our author’s narrative, inasmuch as a skilful 
artist cannot condescend to copy minutely the delineations of an 
ignorant bungler ; a certain order must be observed in the wind- 
ing of the rivers and distribution of the mountams. Besides, 
M. Brué, who engraved the map, was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Societé de Geographie to report on 
M. Douville’s work. He was, therefore, privileged to exercise 
some license. 

This discrepancy between our author’s map and text is some- 
times considerable, and in one instance amounts to 1° 20’ of longi- 
tude. From this fact alone we may determine how little either map 
or narrative is founded upon actual observations. But the varia- 
tions in longitude seem to follow no order; the latitudes, on the 
other hand, according to the map and table, are, in the country 
of. the Mulooa, uniformly to the south of those given in the 
text. Of this circumstance we suspect that we can guess the 
reason, for we love to hunt down imposture through all its wind- 
ings. We think it extremely probable that M. Douville, whose 
discretion is equal to his love of truth, originally placed Yanvo, 
the eae point of his discoveries, not only under the 
meridian of 25° east of Paris, but also under the equator, But 
that being Predier by his friends too suspic lous a position, he 
was reluctantly compelled to remove it 13° to the south, and to 
expunge all mention of it whatever from the text. ‘The posi- 
tions of the neighbouring places were at the same time carried 
southward in the map, but left unaltered in the text, either from 
inadvertence, or the conscious impossibility of reconciling such a 
mass of falsehoods. Now, if truth be found neither in the 
western extremity nor in the remotest east of M. Douville’s 


are analyzed at great le nigth, and praised with great extravagance. However, we 
collect from a note that there are persons in Paris who are sceptical enough to view the 
learned foreign secretary’s travels much as we do ourselves, and the editor advises 
M. Douville, in order to stifle at once those unworthy insinuations, to publish his 
astronomical observations, and particularly those made at Bihé, Yanvo, and Matamba. 
We fear that this friendly advice is impracticable. The observation at Bihé was made 
within three days of the new moon, those at Yanvo and Matamba on the first and 
second days of new moon, 

The arguments which we have employed above are quite sufficient to disprove the 
authenticity of M. Douville’s lunar observations and may be easily comprehended. 
But it will amuse the scientific world to learn that these observations, if supposed to be 
made, not from the stars, but from the sun’s limb (the general and most easy method) 
were all without exception impracticable.—The author has: unluckily assumed the dates of 
his observations so near the times of new and full moon, that they all fall within those 
spaces which are not calculated in the Connaissance des Temps, Nautical Almanac, and 
similar works. 
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map, we humbly submit that no credit whatever is due to the 
intervening space. 

VI. M. Douville informs us in his preface “ that the elevation 
and configuration of the surface are of such importance in phy- 
sical geography, that he has left nothing undone to describe them 
with exactness.” The name of physical geography was learned 
by M. Douville since his return from his travels, and his efforts 
in its behalf have been crowned with the success which might 
have been expected from his talents and purity of purpose. He 
has discovered, in fact, by means of his barometer, much which 
is not only new, but which is absolutely contrary to the laws of 
nature. He speaks of rivers flowing gently with a fall of from 
six to seven toises per league, or from thirteen to fifteen feet per 
mile,—a fall which, even in rivers of the most moderate size, 
would occasion an irresistible velocity of current. The Po, 
where it has a fall of six inches in the mile, flows at the rate of 
three miles an hour. The fall in the ‘Thames when at its maxi- 
mum, that is, at high water, is not above ten feet from London 
Bridge to Sheerness. M. Douville informs us that the coast 
near Benguela has an insensible slope of sixteen toises (104 feet) 
per league. Now we can perceive the very scientific process by 
which he obtained this improbable result. He states the height 
of Bailundo, which is four degrees to the east of Benguela, to 
be 1166 toises, and dividing this number by seventy-two, which 
expresses the distance in Portuguese leagues, (of eighteen to a 
degree,) he finds sixteen to be the quotient. But Bailundo is 
separated from the low country near the coast by several moun- 
tain ridges, so here we have an illustration of the acute and 
scientific spirit which guided our author when he forged his 
measurements of height. 

But one who is so flighty as to mock the discernment of the 
learned world, may be permitted to rebel against gravitation. It 
is no wonder that M. Douville should be able to check the im- 
petuosity of minor streams, when he can actually compel great 
rivers to flow up hill. The absolute height of Port Hunga, on 
the banks of the Coanza, he states to be 472 toises; but the 
mouth of the Gango, a little higher up, and on the opposite side, 
we deduce from his statements to be only 354 toises above the 
level of the sea. Now if we ascend the Cobigé, the chief tri- 
butary of the Coanza, about 300 or 400 miles, we shall find on 
its head waters the villages Ocuendessa and Magnunen, respec- 
tively 251 and 219 toises above the sea,—that is to say, more 
than a hundred toises lower than Port Hunga. Again: Gusa, 
situated on a stream which flows into the Coango, is less elevated 
by ninety toises than Cancobella, which is SO6 miles (we cannot 
say lower down, but) nearer to the mouth of that river, 
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The absolute elevation of the Coango or Zaire at Cancobella, 
which, according to M. Douville’s map, is at least 700 miles 
from the sea, is not greater than that of the Coanza at Port 
Hunga. The latter river, therefore, falls from an equal height 
within half the distance. But we know that the Zaire falls to 
the sea by a long succession of cataracts; how much greater 
then must be the cataracts of the Coanza, which M. Douville 
passed by, and neither saw nor heard? 

All this absurdity, and a great deal more, is engraved in M. 
Douville’s map, which, nevertheless, betrays a very cautious mis- 
trust of his text, from which both it and the observations com- 
piled from it differ in almost every instance. The elevation of 
Bailundo, 1166 toises in the text, is reduced to 781 in the map ; 
that of Cassanji is increased from 370 to 616. M. Douville states 
in his narrative that the absolute height of Lake Cooffooa is 910 
toises ; but that of the hill or eminence from which he discerned 
the Coango 150 miles off, he found to be only 900 toises. ‘This 
incongruity being pointed out to him, he kindly consented to 
strike off fifty toises from the elevation of the lake, which, for 
the instruction of mankind, is now fixed in his map at 860 toises. 
Again: he informs us incidentally, or by what may be called a 
superfcetation © deceit, that he ascended Mount Muria, near 
Massangano, and that he estimated its height to be 2500 toises 
above the sea. But he informed the committee of the Societé de 
Geographie, as appears from their report, that Mount Zambi, in 
the country of the Mulooa, 2457 toises in height, was the 
loftiest mountain which he had climbed. Here was another 
contradiction, and this was remedied by taking 200 toises from 
Mount Muria, which is now diminished in the map to 2300 
toises. From all this it is evident that M. Douville’s details of 
barometrical measurements are the blundering forgeries of a 
very ignorant man, 

VII. The scientific pretensions which M. Douville has intro- 
duced into his work were expected by him, no doubt, to operate 
as make-weights in the scale of its authenticity. But they expose 
so completely his want of sense and his want of modesty, that 
they cannot possibly fail to have the opposite effect. What are 
we to think of the man who gravely states, that the air on the 
sea side at Loanda contains one-fifth of oxygen and the remainder 
azote, while in the woods the proportion of oxygen is increased 
to one-third? Does not every schoolboy now-a-days know that 
atmospheric air is an invariable compound, bound together by 
the chemical law of definite proportions? and that air from the 
summit of the Andes, or to the greatest height to which a balloon 
has yet ascended, yields upon analysis precisely the same results 
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as that taken from the closest parts of crowded cities? Every 
distinguished chemist for the last fifty years has confirmed the 
law which M. Douville, through ignorance, would break. Will 
he inform the chemists and physicians of Paris, how many minutes 
he breathed the fatally irritating atmosphere of the woods? We 
shall not dwell on his untenable assertion, that he has dissected 
many negroes, and always found their fleshy fibres and integu- 
ments to differ very much in colour from those of Europeans ; 
nor on his foolish attempts to prove a difference of blood heat 
between the black and white races, by experiments which involve 
not the question of blood heat, but those of circulation and inflam- 
mation. We shall leave the geologists to laugh at his parade of 
mineralogical terms, and at his singular felicity in finding at every 
step the rarest proofs of nature’s most stupendous convulsions. 
We might justly apply to M. Douville what Cicero said of a far 
more illustrious protligate—Omnino omnis eruditionis expertem 
atque ignarum esse. But as it is our especial object to expose 
his impostures, we must produce some extracts from his statisti- 
cal tables, from which it would appear that the African nations 
whom he visited in his travels had each completed a census just 
before his arrival. 


Deaths during 
three moons. 


Males. Females. Slaves. Total. Males. Females. 
Cassanji .......- 9,640....138,260.... 750 oct c8O8 
Baka B17 2200 1,942..-- 230.... 3,488... 19.24. 48 
Cuzuila 60.0:6 S2css «6G $.94B.. 0 4 
Moriata ...... 002,165 2,687..2- 174.... 6,026.... 
Mucangama ....3,741.... 4,950.... 1,501.... 
Angongo ..++++1,917.... 2,840.... 1,015 5,772. ° 
Tandi a Vua .... exe ecce 4,650....17,450 
Yanvo wene «+. 10,870....42,630 


These are curious details to be brought from the heart of 
Africa, where no man cares to know even his own age. But 
M. Douville’s profound ignorance again betrays him, His sta- 
tistical imaginations are impossible, the relative mortality of the 
sexes in his tables being incompatible with their existing num- 
bers. But behold the followi ing sentences in his narrative. 


“ The number of houses (in Cassanji) may be estimated at 1500, and 
the inhabitants of each at four individuals, including women and slaves 
(making a total population of 6000.) ‘The slaves form a fourth of the 
population.”—tom. ii. p. 360. 

“* The population of Tandi a Vua may be estimated at 15,000 indi- 
viduals, of whom two-thirds are women.’ —tom. iii. p. 63. 

‘*The Muata told me that his capital (Yanvo) contained about 
100,000 souls; yet, from his own data, the population could not have 
much exceeded 60,000. All this appeared to me inexact. I therefore 
made a calculation, founded on the approximate number of houses, and 
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the result gives a population of about 40,000, comprising slaves, who 
are a half ot the whole.”—tom. iii. p. 81. 

‘The same person who wrote these sentences has the audacity 
to write also, that his statistical tables are founded upon data 
farnished to him by the negroes. 

VIII. M. Douville pretends to have studied the N’bunda or 
Abunda language, and to speak it freely. But his vocabularies 
of that and its cognate tongues being replete with errors, and 
written, with the exception of a few familiar words, according to 
the Portuguese orthography, are evidently derived from the igno- 
rant mulatto slave merchants. Thus the word which he writes 
mouloundu in his text, and mulundu im his vocabulary, is not sin- 
gular, as he supposes, but the plural of /oondu, a mountaia. 
Macota, which he translates a noble, is the plural of cota, an 
elder. He says that zambi is a plural noun, whereas in reality 
n'zambi, a spirit, in the singular, makes ginzambi in the plural. 
In this, as in other matters, he does his utmost to signalize his 
want of sense. His etymologies are all contrary to reason and 
to the genius of the language which he deals with, yet he has 
the confidence to assert that he learned them from the natives. 
‘The name of the river Coango, he says, signifies water of heaven, 
from coa(?) heaven, and ngo(?) water. If this be true then, what 
are we to understand by the name of the Coanza, in which 
heaven and earth (wza) meet together? 

But since M. Douville understands the N’bunda language, and 
is dexterous in etymologies, why has he not analyzed the name of 
his favourite city Yenvo? How has he failed to perceive that 
that word includes the article and possessive prefix? that the ex- 
pression muata or mouata yanvo (which we will venture to write 
muata ua nvua) signifies the sovereign of nvua? and that tanda 
ya nvua (which he ignorantly writes tandi a vua) means the 
market of nvua? Were he not as ignorant of the structure of 
languages in Africa, as he is of the value of truth in Europe, he 
would never have attempted to describe a city which obviously 
owes its existence only to the misinterpretation of a title. 

His vocabularies of the dialects of the Bomba language in 
like manner betray in their orthography a Portuguese origin. 
And here it may be observed, that although M. Douville could 
find itineraries of the countries in which these tongues are spoken, 
he was unable to gather many anecdotes respecting them. His 
march through the countries of Bomba, Sala and Ho, seems to 
have been performed in the dead of night. He resided, it is true, 
and had adventures in the towns of Muene and Samouene Hai, and 
cast a wistful eye on the city of Bomba and its river Nourihé ; 
yet it is remarkable that these names have no analogy whatever 
with the words im the vocabularies, or the names in the itiveraries 
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of the countries in which they are placed. They look like flowers 
of a different clime planted here to enliven an otherwise barren 
prospect. We may rest assured, however, that M. Douville’s 
efforts to arrange the information which he collected have been 
attended with his usual infelicity; and the river Nourihc, se 
named from the brightness of its bed, and which he describes as 
flowing to the north-east, may prove to be identical with the 
Hogiz, or bright river, which he represents as flowing in the 
opposite direction, and at a great distance from the former. 

IX. We have already proved that M. Douville’s astronomical 
observations are marked with the plain superscription of clumsy 
imposture, We shall now show that his map is widely at variance 
with incontestable authorities. Andrew Battel, who piloted a 
vessel down the Coanza, states the distance from Massangano to 
the sea to be 130 miles. Montecuculi, and five other mis- 
sionaries, who ascended the river in canoes, confirm this account. 
D’Anville, who received his information from the Portuguese 
government, rather reduces that distance, which is however ad- 
hered to by the Portuguese engineer Pinheiro. It is agreed on 
all hands that Cambambe, where the navigation of the river ter- 
minates, is not quite 30 miles above Massangano. Captain Vidal, 
who lately surveyed that coast, learned that the navigation of the 
river ceases at the distance of 48 leagues, or 144 miles from the 
sea. But M. Douville, with blind presumption, has removed 
Massangano, an important place, within the limits of the Portu- 
guese possessions; he has removed, we say, a place, the position 
of which has been tolerably well ascertained for three centuries, 
one degree and a half, or above 100 miles farther to the east. 
This fact alone would be sufficient to disprove the authenticity 
of his observations, and to evince that his map is by far the worst 
map of Angola and the neighbouring countries which has been 
published for many years. This extraordinary and pervading 
error iv longitude expands continually towards the east in his 
map, so that Cassanji is three, and Cancobella four, degrees 
to the east of their probable positions; for Captain ‘Tuckey’s 
survey of the Zaire enables us to correct D’Anville’s map by 
removing the latter place a degree further to the west. 

It must be observed also, that M. Douville places Cassanji un- 
questionably far to the north of its true position, though he inad- 
vertently acquaints us with the fact, that the town so named is 
distant but ten days’ journey from the place where he crossed the 
Coanza at Cunhinga. Cancobella, on the other hand, he removes 
more than one degree to the south of its correct latitude. And 
what is the object of all this perversion? Is it not as evident as 
the sun at noon, that the whole scope of his forgeries and adul- 
terations is to stretch his meagre itineraries to the point where 
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the meridian of 25° of Paris intersects the equator, to the great 
city of Yanvo, which the Mulooa never heard of, and which has 
certainly no existence but in his own imagination ? 

X. Finally, we must acquaint our readers with the fact, that 
M. Douville, though he pretends to have travelled 3,500 miles 
through countries of which little or nothing was previously 
known in Europe, has nevertheless not added a single particle to 
the geographical information already before the public. He has 
often adulterated, but in no imstance increased, our stock of 
knowledge. ‘The sum total of his information may be found 
comprised in about ten pages of a little volume published under 
the title of “‘ Discoveries of the Portuguese in the Interior of 
Angola and Mozambique,” by the late Mr. Bowdich, an honour- 
able and able man, whose name we blush to write in the same 
page with that of M. Douville. Now it must not be supposed 
that the latter copied Mr. Bowdich’s volume ; far from it. Until 
he visited London in December last, and duped the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society by his tales, he was ignorant of the existence 
of such a work, and was sorely amazed to find that he was not 
the first European who made known the nation of the Mulooa. 
This anecdote is the more remarkable, inasmuch as a translation 
of Mr. Bowdich’s treatise appeared in the twenty-third volume 
of the Annales des Voyages in 1824. 

The information published by Mr. Bowdich was wholly col- 
lected from Portuguese documents in Europe, and is of such a 
nature, that it must be quite familiar to every merchant in Angola, 
and even to the pombeiros, for it hardly extends beyond the 
ordinary limits to which they carry on their traffic in the interior. 
The greater part of M. Douville’s intelligence was evidently 
gathered from his mulattoes and negro followers ; the avidity of 
knowledge evinced by a man of weak intellect, and credulous of 
ill, was fed by men who have lost the scruples of simple bar- 
barism without gaining civilization. It is this intelligence of 
mean extraction, vitiated moreover with systematic fraud, which 
M. Douville presents to the learned world as the virgin offspring 
of his toils. 

But the scantiness of his geographical details is really quite 
amazing. It is hardly credible that a man should visit Ambacca, 
Bailundo, Bihé, (though we question whether M. Douville ever pro- 
ceeded so far southward as the last named place,) or even Loanda, 
without learning something more of the interior of Angola than is 
known in Europe. Although, to be sure, we ought not to expect 
much from the inquiries of one who, being on the most intimate 
footing with the king of the Mulooa, and regarded by him as a god, 
yet never thought of asking his majesty who were his neighbours to 
the east. It would not be worth while to examine all his geogra- 
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phical details, in order to show, that whenever he speaks the 
truth, he has been anticipated. We shall confine our attention 
therefore to the information received by him at Yanvo, which he 
relates as follows. 


“* While I was at Yanvo there arrived several ambassadors from the 
chiefs and princes in the neighbourhood of the Muata, to renew their 
assurances of friendship and submission. | saw them all, for the renown 
of my name, which had spread round all the countries through which I 
passed, excited general curiosity. Besides, I never sent away a chief 
empty handed, in order that I might conciliate their good will, if occa- 
sion should require their services. 

““ Among those who came, were two chiefs, who accompanied the 
caravans which brought the tribute of salt, paid annually to the Muata 
by the Quilimané and the Cazembé. These people dwell near the eastern 
coast of Africa.” —tom. iii. p. 104. 

“« I offered to accompany them when they returned to their country. 
But they would not consent to it, saying, that they should be mercilessly 
sacrificed for bringing me into their country, and that I myself should 
perish. 

“ As they spoke the Abunda language very imperfectly, and I was 
obliged to employ a Molooa interpreter who understood their idiom, I 
could not succeed in drawing from them information more positive than 
the Molooa thought proper to allow. Besides, the nobles who always 
attended me from the moment of my arrival, took the interpreter aside 
the moment he entered upon his office, and told him how he should act 
during my interview with the Cazembé. I often perceived from the 
gestures of these nobles, that they were threatening the interpreter for 
translating replies to me which it did not suit their purpose to let me 
know.”—p. 106. 


M. Douville is a second Merlin ; though he can rule the hearts 
of kings, and set aside the laws of nature, he allows himself to 
be imprisoned in a thorn bush, But why does he not relate those 
answers which caused so much displeasure? Why has he not 
communicated the names of the other nations whose ambassadors 
he saw, instead of confining himself to two names already known 
in Europe? Was it, we demand, with the intention of trymg 
how far his mockeries might be carried, or from the curse which 
follows all his fabrications, that he was led to single out those 
names of Quilimané and Cazembé ? Quilimane is a word descrip- 
tive of locality, and appears to be applied only to the embouchures 
of rivers. We engage to explain its signification more accu- 
rately, if M. Douville, who understands the language, will tell us 
the meaning of the names Quilla, Quiloa, and Quilunda, At all 
events there is no nation named Quilimane, and the place whose 
name had reached his ears is included within the bounds of the 
Portuguese colony at Mosambique. 

Again : : the nation whom he calls the Cazembé, are situated, 
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not near the eastern coast, but about 700 or 800 miles from it, 
nearly in the parallel of 15° south lat. ‘They are a warlike people, 
much superior to the African nations around them in regular 
industry and the organization of society, and. do not pay, but 
receive tribute from their neighbours. But the mulatto who 
visited the Mulooa in 1807, reported (as we learn from Bowdich) 
that the latter people received tribute in salt from their neigh- 
bours on the south-east. M. Douville, obtaining the same piece 
of intelligence, has thought fit to improve it by giving the names 
of the tributary nations, and he could not have made a more 
infelicitous selection. But in reality we have no reason to believe 
that there is a nation called the Cazembé. This word has the 
form of a diminutive, and should probably be Ca-zymboe, the 
minor court, or royal residence. The name of the place becomes 
the appendaut title of the chief, and from inattention, or want of 
another name, is applied by writers to the people also. 

The history of the prince called Cazembé seems to illus- 
trate and confirm our conjecture, for his territory and city were 
conquered for him by his father the king of the Moropooa, a 
powerful nation of the terior, ‘The name Cazembe, therefore, 
as explained above, might well apply to the city and prince, but 
by no means to its inhabitants, who are a colony of Moropooa. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the nations called Quili- 
mane and Cazembé, which M. Douville affirms he met with at 
Yanvo, have really no existence. 

But as we have broken the chain of M. Douville’s ill con- 
nected itineraries, we shall now complete the dispersion of the 
links. We declare, therefore, our confident persuasion that the 
nation who call themselves Mulooa, and who are known by that 
name in the Portuguese colonies of Angola, are the identical 
nation called on the eastern coast by the descriptive name of 
Moropooa, and who are known to be situated at no great distance 
from the head waters of the Coanza, not farther north than lat. 
12° south. Every particular of manners and character which we 
can learn respecting these nations tends to confirm this conclusion. 
The Mulooa carry on a constant trade with the Cassanji, to whom 
they send all their slaves, which must prove to all who are ac- 
quainted with Africa, that there is no nation (though there may 
be a long tract of uninhabited country) intervening between them. 
Traders could not burn towns, carry off hostages, and fight their 
way through interposed nations in the manner of M. Douville. 
Now it is only towards the south-east, along the course of the 
Coanza, and to the south, that we are ignorant of the nations 
which border on the Cassanji, and that we can place the Mulooa 
with probability. ‘The mulatto despatched to the Mulooa, under 
the direction of M. da Costa, who was well acquainted with the 
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country, was sent from the southernmost fair in Cassanji, and 
reached his destination in two months, hunting, no doubt, and 
loitering on the road, for geographers ought not to estimate the 
regularity of a mulatto’s rate of travelling by that of a stage coach. 
From this it is evident that the Mulooa are situated to the south- 
west, and not to the north of Cassanji: nor did the mulatto 
cross the Coango to reach them, for he is silent upon that head, 
and the chief rivers crossed are among the particulars which we 
find always reported in these itineraries. ‘The Mulooa were found 
to possess abundance of European clothing procured from Mo- 
zambique. ‘They manufactured a great deal of copper, received 
tribute in salt from their neighbours on the south-east, and 
described a country dependent on them, to which a Portuguese 
officer (Colonel Lacerda) had penetrated from the sea coast, and 
where he died. 

On the other side, the country of the Moropooa abounds in 
copper. ‘They procure European merchandize from Mozam- 
bique, through their colony of the Cazembé, and probably, like 
these too, receive tribute in salt from the Maravis on the south- 
east. They send their slaves to Angola through Cassanji. The 
country to which Colonel Lacerda directed his course was that 
of the Cazembé. Finally, the ambassador of the Cazembé, who 
visited the Portuguese settlement at ‘Tete on the Zambese, and 
who was a native of Moropooa, stated that he had himself visited 
Angola, which was distant a three months’ journey from his coun- 
try ; and it appears that his country had likewise been reached by 
white men (under which designation the negroes include mulattos, ) 
from the western coast. ‘I'he Moropooa and Mulooa are respec- 
tively described as being much superior in arms, arts, and civili- 
zation to the surrounding African nations. Now since the Moro- 
pooa are not known by this name in Angola, it is clear that they 
must be known by some other name. Or are we to believe with 
the constructors of our maps, that while the Portuguese of the 
western coast send emissaries more than half way across the 
African continent to the Mulooa, they remain in total ignorance 
of the Moropooa, a nation equally remarkable, only three 
months’ journey distant from them, with whom they carry on a 
constant trade, and well known by the fame of their power and 
industry to the Portuguese at Mozambique. 

These arguments, we doubt not, will be found on consideration 
to prove irresistibly, that the Moropooa, known to be situated 
near the head waters of the Coanza, are the same nation as the 
Mulooa. But as it would be disingenuous in us, when offering 
a new opinion, to conceal the full extent of our reasonings, we 
will offer a single observation on the former name. We have 
always believed that the prefix moro or mura, occurring fre- 
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quently in the names of this portion of the African continent, 
is identical (the + being a surd guttural) with the word written 
Mochi or Mucha, im the Congo dialect, aud which signifies 
original or indigenous, ‘Thus, the name Moropooa (or Mura- 
n "vud,) may be “fairly conjectured to signify the o/d or original 
n’vua, a name naturally given to that people by their colony 
at Cazembé. So that the *Moropooa, situated from six to seven 
hundred miles from the coast of Benguela, and in about lat. 
12 south, are the very people whose great capital Yanvo was 
found by M. Douville, above 800 miles farther north, and more 
than 1000 miles from the sea. 

It thus appears that M. Douville has strung together the sepa- 
rate and unconnected itineraries of the slave dealers and native 
merchants, who being prevented by the policy of barbarous 
nations from passing through the territories with which they 
traffic, cannot possibly make a circuitous tour like that described 
by our author. Their routes always diverge from the Portuguese 
possessions. He has forced, we say, the nation of the Anziko, 
(or Ngeco,) whom he has removed about ten or twelve degrees 
to the east of its true position, into contact with that of the Mulooa, 
whom he has transported an equal distance to the north, where 
they occupy the place of the tribe called Amulaca in Bowdich’s 
map. He has joined together nations which are in reality 1000 
miles asunder, and for all this tissue of palpable and blundering 
fraud, he has received the approbation of distinguished men, and 
had distinguished honours showered upon him by the Geogra- 
phical Societies of Paris and of London. 

We blush for those learned societies, (or coteries, we should 
rather say, for if they were as public as they ought to be, they 
could not be thus imposed upon,) which have been thus made 
the dupes of a flagrant imposture. ‘The Royal Geographical 
Society of London, indeed, may be easily excused ; for how can 
it be expected that honourable men, who habitually converse with 
none but persons of character, should be always upon their guard 
against such unparalleled effrontery? Can it be supposed that a 
gentleman will easily harbour suspicions of downright falsehood ? 
But the Societé de Geographie appears in some measure impli- 
cated in the fraud, for it examined, or professed to examine, by a 
committee, the merit of M. Douville’s pretensions, and has sanc- 
tioned his fabrications bya laudatory report prefixed to the volumes 
which contain them. ‘The Societé owes to itself and the public 
some explanation of the means by which it was deceived. As to 
M. Douville himself, we doubt not that he will ere long see all 
his splendid discoveries reduced to one,—namely, that the literary 
world cannot be long deluded. 
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Art. [X.— Den Danske Billedhugger BertE. THORVALDSEN, 
og hans Varker. Ved J. M. Thiele, Professor, Secretair ved 
det Kongelige Akademie for de skionne Kunster. Forste Deel, 
med 81 Kobbertavle. Kidbenhavn. (The Danish Sculptor 
Thorvaldsen,* and his Works. By J. M. Thiele, Professor, 
Secretary to the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts. Vol. I. 
with 81 Engravings. Copenhagen.) Svo. 1852. 


It does not often fall to our lot to derive from a work sent for 
our notice, so much gratification as, under various points of view, 
we have received from this of Professor Thiele. In the first place 
we greet with pleasure every biographical notice of remarkable 
men ; and in that chapter of the book of Fame which is dedicated 
to the fine arts, what living name can compete with Thorvald- 
sen’s? Perhaps, we might exchange the epithet “ living” for 
that of “ modern”; for we believe none but Italians now even 
question the Danish artist’s superiority to Canova himself: but 
we wish to waive for the moment all comparison of those two 
worthy successors of the great Hellenic masters, masmuch as 
such discussion will find a more appropriate place when we shall 
have gone through the volume before us. To return to the cause 
of our gratification from the said volume, (or rather volumes, 
for there is one of letter-press and one of engravings,)—we are 
highly pleased with the talent displayed by Danish artists in the 
engravings, which present us with outlines of some of Thor- 
valdsen’s best statues and bas-reliefs; we are delighted with such 
a proof, as the undertaking itself, and the list of subscribers to it, 
exhibit, of Danish enthusiasm for compatriot genius ; and we re- 
joice that those lovers of the arts who are not free to roam over 
Europe in search of the widely dispersed productions of Thor- 
valdsen, should be afforded some means of estimating his merits 
and the character of those productions. 

Our anticipations of biographical enjoyment, however, we must 
confess Professor Thiele has not fully realized. With the excep- 
tion of the artist’s genealogy and a few anecdotes of his boyish 
days, the life consists of little more than an account of his works, 
and the order in which they were undertaken and executed. We 
learn nothing of his manners, of his domestic and daily habits, and 
almost the only érait of character occurs in the preface, when 
the author explains how he came to write his book. We will 
not however waste our pages with complaints of what we think 

wanting in the Professor's volume,—a deficiency which, by the 
way, the second volume may perhaps supply,—but proceed to 
give our readers a brief abstract of what it does contain. 


* The Germans and French write Thorwaldeen : we prefer to follow the Danish 
orthography. 
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Professor Thiele, as he tells us in his preface, was a constant 
frequenter of Thorvaldsen’s studio during a visitto Rome. At 
length he was about to return home, and says :— 


“ One of my last days at Rome I passed in the little garden which 
is surrounded by Thorvaldsen’s three lesser studios, in order to enrich 
my book of recollections with the image of a place so dear to me. Un- 
expectedly the artist stood behind me, and of his own accord led the 
conversation to the object then nearest my heart. ‘I regret,’ said 
Thorvaldsen, ‘ that no one has yet thought of my biography.’ And at 
these words I was seized with the idea, which, for the six following 
years, pursued me amidst my dearest labours. — I declared that I would 
gladly devote the requisite time, and such abilities as were given me, to 
the fulfilling in some measure of his and my own wish, upon condition, 
however, of his frank communication and assistance to my work. But 
here difficulties already met me. He averred that he knew but little, 
the occupations of his later life having year by year drawn the veil closer 
over the unimportant occurrences of his quiet youth; neither could his 
now engaged thoughts busy themselves with such matters; but I might 
apply to the friends of his youth.” 


From that source, the archives of the Copenhagen Academy, 
and what could be in any way extorted from ‘Thorvaldsen himself, 
Professor Thiele has concocted the short account, of which we 
are about to extract the pith and marrow. 

From an amexed genealogical table, it appears that Thorvaldsen 
descends by females from the royal blood of Scandinavia. His 
family had long been settled in [celand, and in that Ultima Thule 
his ancestors had gradually sunk lower and lower in circumstances, 
until his father, Gotskalk Thorvaldsen, emigrated or immigrated 
to Copenhagen, where he earned his livelihood by carving in 
wood, and that not in the highest style. He appears to have been 
chiefly employed by shipwrights, and not to have ventured to at- 
tempt the figures that usually ornament a vessel’s head, until his 
son was able to assist him by correcting his blunders, But de- 
spite this his lowly condition, Gotskalk married the daughter of 
a clergyman, who, on the 19th of November, 1770, bore him a 
son christened Bertel, the Scandinavian form of Albert. 

The boy early discovered a turn for sketching and modelling, 
in consequence of which he was admitted as a student into the 
Copenhagen Royal Academy of Fine Arts. His progress through 
the different schools was rapid. His father, as we have said, 
rose in his occupation by his son’s aid; and in the year 1787 
Bertel won the lowest prize of the academy, the small silver 
medal. At this period he was preparing for the church ceremony 
of confirmation, and, engrossed by his professional pursuits, had 
perhaps not devoted much time or thought to religious duties, 
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“ According to his own account, he sat low down amongst the poorer 
boys, and did not particularly distinguish himself by his knowledge. 
But, as it happened, the examining clergyman was brother to the Secre- 
tary of the Academy. Upon hearing the boy’s name, he became atten- 
tive, asked, ‘ Are you a brother of him who won the silver medal ?’—and 
when Thorvaldsen replied, ‘ That was myself!’ the clergyman was so 
surprised at the answer, that he placed him above the other boys, and 
thenceforward called him Monsieur Thorvaldsen.” 


In 1789 our young student won the larger silver medal, and in 
1791 the small gold medal, upon which occasion we have a 
striking instance of his innate modesty. Notwithstanding his 
previous success, the idea of the contest for this gold medal, 
given for the best historical bas-relief, so alarmed Thorvaldsen, 
that not only did it require the utmost importunity of his friends 
and companions to induce him to present himself amongst the 
competitors, but even after the subject was given out, and the 
candidates were separately locked up to prepare their sketches, 
he attempted to make his escape, and was only prevented by ac- 
cidentally meeting one of his masters, In 1793 he similarly, 
but without compulsion, won the larger gold medal, in a contest 
of the same kind. The three prize bas-reliefs, which are still 
preserved at Copenhagen, are given amongst the engravings, and 
even in these early efforts we may perceive the germ of future 
excellence. The subjects are boldly conceived, and the stories 
well told. 

The successful candidate for these prizes was further entitled 
to be sent for three years to Rome at the academy’s expense. 
But for this invaluable boon our young artist had to wait until 
the student, then enjoying the allowance, should have completed 
his term; and in the interval he continued to study hard, whilst 
he earned his livelihood by teaching drawing and taking like- 
nesses. 

Thorvaldsen had proposed to visit Dresden and Vienna in his 
way, as if to prepare himself gradually for the miracles of art 
awaiting him at Rome. But the disturbed state of the conti- 
nent in 1796, when he was to set forth, together with his own 
delicate health, induced his friends to recommend a sea voyage 
in preference. He embarked in a Danish frigate, and after a (to 
him) tedious cruize, landed at Naples, without having set foot in 
Germany. A fact which we notice merely to correct a mistake 
made by Madame de Staél in her Al/emagne, where she enriches 
wealthy Germany at the expense of humbler Denmark. These 
are her expressions, and we insert the whole passage to remind 
our readers of the high estimate formed of Thorvaldsen by so 
able a judge : 

VOL. X. NO. XIX. P 
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«“ A Dane, Thorvaldsen, educated in Germany, now rivals Canova at 
Rome; and his Jason resembles him whom Pindar describes as the 
handsomest of men; a fleece (why not the fleece?) is on his left arm, 


he holds a spear in his hand, and repose and force characterize the 
hero.” 


. 

Thorvaldsen reached the Eternal City on the Sth of ‘March, 
1797, and ever afterwards, when asked for his birthday, named 
that day as the epoch of his real entrance into existence. As 
such it was accepted by his friends, and has been frequently 
honoured with birthday celebration, instead of the common-place 
19th of November. 

We need only recollect the state of Europe during Thorvald- 
sen’s three years at Rome, beginning with 1797, to perceive that 
they were little likely to afford a young artist much encourage- 
ment. The continent was distracted, was desolated with war, 
and English wealth was sedulously excluded. Accordingly 
Thorvaldsen studied with unwearying diligence, copied antiques, 
and sent the Academy proofs of his industry and improvement, 
which last is strikingly manifest in the very first of his Roman 
compositions; but he earned nothing, hardly even reputation, 
we believe. In consequence of the unfavourable circumstances 
of his allotted term, he solicited and obtained two additional 
years. But these likewise elapsed without pecuniary advantage, 
although in the course of them he produced the model of the 
Jason, eulogized by Madame de Stael, and which seems first to 
have established his fame. This model gained the approbation 
of the most critical connoisseurs, and won from Canova, then at 
the height of unrivalled celebrity, the acknowledgment, “ this 
work of that young Dane is executed in a new and grand style.” 
But Thorvaldsen, though crowned with praise, found his purse 
empty, and a second model of Jason was in danger of sharing 
the fate of a former, which he had broken in despair. The first 
assistance he received was from a countrywoman of his own, an 
admired poetess, Madame Brun, then at Rome. This lady sup- 
plied him with means to take a plaster of Paris cast of Jason, 
but more she could not do for him; and he was about to aban- 
don Rome in despair for Copenhagen, when, the peace of 
Amiens having temporarily opened the Continent to British tra- 
vellers, the late Mr.* Thomas Hope entered Thorvaldsen’s 
studio. 

Mr. Hope, the possessor of a magnificent statue gallery, was 
too familiar with the exquisite remains of Hellenic sculpture, not 


* The Danish Professor, like most foreigners, unable to comprehend our English 
system of names and titles, calls him Sir Thomas Hope. 
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to be struck with the lofty excellence of the Jason, and he in- 
quired what would be the price of the statue im marble. The 
artist, who at that moment had scarcely an object in life beyond 
the power of thus executing his splendid conception, answered 
600 sequins. The generous and just appreciator of genius ob- 
jected that the sum was too small for such a production, offered 
800, and immediately supplied Thorvaldsen with the means of 
going to work. War broke out again before the Jason was 
completed, and, from apprehension of danger in working for a 
Briton, he was neglected. When the pacification of the world 
upon Napoleon’s downfal removed these difficulties, ‘Thorvald- 
sen felt himself so much improved that he wished to have sub- 
stituted for Jason some later production; but as Mr. Hope pre- 
ferred his original purchase, he proceeded to finish it. When, 
in 1828, Jason was at length despatched to England, he was 
accompanied, in token of the artist’s gratitude, by two beautiful 
bas-reliefs—a genio lumen, and an Anacreon and Cupid—together 
with busts of Mrs. Hope and her daughters. 

Well might Thorvaldsen feel gratitude to his British patron, 
for Mr. Hope’s visit was the crisis of his fortune. From that 
moment, abundant employment and ample remuneration were his. 
His fame soared high and wide; he was the acknowledged rival 
of Canova; every academy was eager to enrol him amongst its 
members; honours of every kind poured in upon him, and his so- 
ciety was courted by the high-born, the wealthy, and the talented. 
We shall not follow our author through his detail of the works 
of the next ten years, which fills the remainder of his volume, 
but pass to Thorvaldsen’s grand bas-relief; perforce, however, 
pausing on our way to mention his first order from his northern 
home. This was a font, with which Countess Schimmelmann 
and her brother Baron Schubarth wished to present the church 
of Brahe-Trolleborg in Fyen, or Funen, as the name of the island 
is usually written im English. This font, adorned with four 
beautiful bas-reliefs, viz., the baptism of our Saviour, a Holy 
Family, Christ blessing the little children, and three hovering 
angels, was exhibited and duly valued at Copenhagen, and then 
sent to its appointed destination. A copy, wrought with equal 
care, was designed by the artist as his offering to the deserted 
land of his fathers, a gift to Myklabye church, in distant Ice- 
land. We learn from a note, nevertheless, that this font did not, 
like its predecessor, reach its destination, having been purchased 
by a northern merchant, whereupon the artist immediately be- 
gan another copy in Carrara marble to supply its place. We 
know not whether this third edition of the font actually adorns 

P2 
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Myklabye church, or is, perchance, the one with which Lord 
Caledon has enriched the British empire. 

We are now to speak of the magnificent frieze, upon which 
rests Thorvaldsen’s acknowledged supremacy in the bas-relief 
branch of statuary. Late in the autumn of 1811, Napoleon ordered 
a papal palace upon the Quirinal hill to be prepared for his re- 
ception against the month of May following. Great exertions 
were made by the Roman artists to complete ‘the requisite deco- 
rations, but it was not until the beginning of March that a pro- 
posal was made to Thorvaldsen to contribute his share to the 
embellishments of the intended imperial residence. Three 
months only could be allowed him to complete his task, Short 
as was the period, he gladly undertook a frieze for one of the 
spacious saloons, and selected for its subject the triumphal entry 
of Alexander into Babylon. This is no place for a detailed de- 
scription; but we may briefly state that the subject is divided 
into three sections, or series of groups; the first series represent- 
ing the Babylonians i in expectation of the conqueror’s triumphant 
approach; the second, the magi and great men going forth in pro- 
cession with their offerings to meet and propitiate him; the third, 
Alexander attended by his army; and that the spirit, boldness, 
and freedom of the various groups, so far surpass all modern 
competition, that should we seek a comparison, we could only 
refer to the Elgin marbles, with which no modern artist aspires 
to rivalry. This frieze procured Thorvaldsen, from the Italians 
themselves, the title of Patriarch of Bas- Reliefs. 

‘Thorvaldsen anxiously desired that his native land should pos- 
sess a marble copy of this his master-piece, and Denmark che- 
rished a corresponding wish. Fimancial difficulties delayed its 
gratification; but they were at length overcome, and in the 
course of the years 1829, 30, and 31, the frieze, with some ad- 
ditions, required by the greater size of of the hall for which this 
copy was intended, was completed in marble, and it is now, we 
believe, the glory of the Knights’ Hall in the castle of Christian- 
borg. Another marble copy is in the Palazzo of Count Som- 
mariva, upon the Lago di Como; and im this last Thorvaldsen 
has introduced a group, representing himself delivering the work 
to the Count. ‘The head of this small figure bears a much 
stronger resemblance to the artist, than do ‘the other busts and 
portraits amongst the engravings, but none of them give an idea 
of the commanding genius that lives in his eye, or of the sweet- 
ness and simplicity that characterize his rough features. 

We have gone through Professor Thiele’s first volume, the 
only one that has reached us, or we believe yet seen the light, 
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and should now proceed to speak of the opinions entertained by 
less partial and perhaps more adequate judges than our author, 
of the relative merits of Thorvaldsen and Canova; but the remarks 
and statements into which we have been already led leave us 
little to add. By way of peroration, however, and for the espe- 
cial advantage of such unfortunate wights, if any such there 
be in these travelling times, as have had no opportunity of com- 
paring the mighty masters of the north and of the south, we may 
as well put those scattered opinions into form. ‘The Dane then 
is generally esteemed a truer imitator of nature, and far chaster 
in his taste than the Italian, who had some little taint of Gallic 
affectation, while Thorvaldsen is pure and simple, with a sense of 
the beautiful that is even pathetic. On the other hand, Thor- 
valdsen is held inferior to Canova in what is technically termed the 
manipulation of the marble; his flesh is not as perfect flesh; and, 
indeed, if the deceased pride of Italy had a rival in this respect, 
We suspect it is our own admired-and admirable countryman 
Chantry. Bas-relief has been usually considered as Thorvald- 
sen’s peculiar forte; but Mr. Baring possesses a Mercury from 
his chisel, which may well dispute the prize with the renowned 
frieze itself, and render it doubtful in which branch of the plastic 
art he most transcends. This Mercury, for grace of attitude, 
truth of drawing, beauty of form and face, and indeed every other 
excellence that can belong to a statue, is allowed, we believe, by 
the unanimous verdict of artists and connoisseurs, to be the very 
finest production of modern genius. There are several other statues 
of Thorvaldsen’s in England, which, with this, will probably be 
celebrated by Thiele in a subsequent volume, and perhaps 
we ought to apologize for thus forestalling our author ; but we 
confess we could not bring ourselves to conclude our observa- 
tions relative to this great artist, without telling our readers that 
his master-piece adorns the dwelling of an English private gentle- 
man. 
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Art. X.—Considerations on the Currency and Banking System 


of the United States. By Albert Gallatin. Philadelphia. 
1831. Svo. 


Our impression as to the peculiar qualifications of Mr. Gallatin 
for the task which he has here undertaken was formed long 
before his pamphlet came under our notice; and we therefore 
gave it welcome, with more than the ordinary measure of in- 
terest and curiosity which belongs even to a new work on an 
important subject;—of interest, “because we were prepared to 
derive instruction from any reasoning and opinions, proceeding 
from that quarter and upon such questions; and of curiosity, 
for we felt a strong anticipation that much accurate and valua- 
ble fact, hitherto neglected or unknown, would be presented 
in its pages, for the illustration of one of the most complicated 
branches of political science. In aid of such expectations came 
also the conviction that, though in this country understood by 
few, the history of the circulating medium of the United States 
offers to research and study some rare materials from the stores 
of actual experience; and we have little hesitation in expressing 
our belief that, within the span of its independent existence, the 
North American Republic has exhibited and suffered a more re- 
markable series of changes and combinations in its monetary sys- 
tem than any other modern state. ‘That the science of circu- 
lating media has of late years gained great and sure advances, by 
the demonstration of facts, we need not remark to those of our 
readers, whose attention has dwelt at all upon such matters. In 
Great Britain alone, the last forty years have done more to dis- 
close the true principles upon which its results are based, than 
whole previous ages. But the United States of America have 
now existed, as a constituent member in the community of civi- 
lized nations, for somewhere about half a century; and in that 
period, with the exception of a legal debasement of the standard, 
from which they are protected by the letter of their written consti- 
tution, there is scarcely another form of contingency affecting the 
currency, which has not marked their annals. Government 
paper, in their infancy, current at a depreciation of eight thou- 
sand per cent. ;—convertible notes, issued and supported by pri- 
vate and separate banks, at first without, and then in co-existence 
with, a corresponding national establishment;—the expiration of 
the charter, without renewal, of this last mentioned institution ;— — 

consequent irregular excesses among the private paper issuers 5 
—a singular suspension of their specie payments, without legal 
sanction ;—the result, a common redundancy and depreciation of 
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the currency;—then a revival of the National Bank Charter ; 
thereby a recovery and control of the standard circulation; not to 
mention circumstances incident to their peculiar political organi- 
zation, such as the bank notes of one state at par,—of the next at 
50 or 100 per cent. discount ;—cautious regulations in this quar- 
ter, unrestricted license in that ;—here notes of the higher deno- 
minations only, there of the very lowest ;—individual and joint 
stock banks in immediate co-existence ;—all have occurred within 
the limits of their national experience, and form a course of facts, 
more varied and more valuable than could be gleaned from the 
same space of history in any other society of the ‘globe. 

With expectations however thus awakened, so far are we from 
having to announce disappointment, as to be bound to acknow- 
ledge that we consider this one of the most remarkable pam- 
phlets with which it has ever been our fortune to meet. It has the 
advantage of proceeding upon the contents of several public 
documents, and among them “ particularly,” as it informs us, of 
a Report presented by Mr. M‘Duffie, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to the House of Representatives. ‘This report 
bears date so far back as the 13th of April, 1830, but it is an 
able and instructive paper, drawn up on so much of the Pre- 
sident’s message as related to the Bank of the United States;— 
for all these productions are the offspring of the same occasion, 
namely, the approaching term of the existing United States Bank 
Charter, and the suggestion thereupon, of certain proposals to 
Congress for its transfer or renewal. At a moment when the 
same practical problem is to be solved in our own case, and is in 
fact now in the very course of solution, we have thought that this 
coincidence of circumstances would not weaken the recommen- 
dation which we have already offered, of the merits of the work 
before us, and we therefore propose, if it were but for the object 
of rendering it more duly known, to give to our readers a short no- 
tice of its contents, with, at the same time, strong counsel to those 
who wish to look deeper into such subjects than the surface, that 
they should read, or rather study, (for it well deserves the graver 
term,) the original itself. 

The name of Mr. Gallatin will need no commentary, for any 
one who has attended to the History of the United States—who 
has visited their territories,—or who has been at all connected 
personally either with their political or commercial concerns. 
But there must be many of our readers to whom no such cir- 
cumstances have made it known, and for them therefore we would 
just remark, that he is one of their most distinguished politicians, 
and has, among other offices, himself held that of Secretary to 
thee Treasury, or Finance minister; that subsequently, in the 
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years 1826 and 1827, he was in this country as envoy, and in 
that capacity conducted with Mr. Canning, (or rather with Mr. 
Huskisson, who we believe was his actual antagonist, though in 
the name of the Foreign Secretary,) a well-known correspond- 
ence on the West Indian trade and navigation,—one of the ablest, 
we will venture to assert, in the records of commercial diplomacy. 
Although Switzerland was the country of his birth,* Pennsylvania 
has long been that of his adoption; and notwithstanding his 
having been a short time since a candidate for the vice-presidency 
of the United States, and his mission to the British court, we 
believe he has of late years passed much of his time on a posses- 
sion which he owns in the western district of that state, in partial, 
but, as it seems, not unemployed retirement. 

In the work before us, originally, as it announces in its title- 
page, written for the American Quarterly Review, and after- 
wards extended for separate publication, “‘ the importance of 
preserving a permanent standard of value is,” to use his own 
words, (p. 62,) “ the leading principle which he has tried to en- 
force.” ‘To secure this end, he avows his persuasion that there 
are no means so effectual as the maintenance of a sound metallic 
circulation. The United States’ Bank has, however, he admits, 
contributed much to give steadiness to the existing system. 

“ Although,” he therefore remarks, “ we have freely expressed our opi- 
nion, that, taking into consideration all the circumstances which belong to 
the subject, it might have been preferable in the United States to have had 
nothing but a metallic currency, we are quite aware that this is not at this 
time the question. We are only to inquire, whether any other or better 
security can be found, than that which is afforded by the Bank of the 
United States, against either the partial failure of banks, the want of aa 
uniform currency, or a general suspension of specie payments. The 
great difficulty arises from the concurrent, and perhaps debateable juris- 
diction of the general and state governments: and we are to examine, 
not only what are the provisions necessary to attain the object intended, 
but also by what authority the remedy must be administered.’—p. 55. 


The object intended then, in the first branch of this inquiry, 
is in fact the ‘‘ enlargement of the circulating metallic currency ;” 
of effecting which, ‘“ he perceives,” as he says, ‘‘ but two means; 
ist. The suppression of small notes; 2d. ‘The measures neces- 
sary to bring again gold into circulation,” (p. 56,) from whence 
it is found, in that country, to have been continually withdrawn. 
For the latter of these purposes, and the most simple, he dis- 
cusses, and proposes to amend the existing regulations of the 
mint; while in his investigation of the former, he exhibits, by 


* As has been already incidentally noticed in this journal, in the sketch of M, 
Dumont, which appeared in No. IX. 
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most valuable accounts, the general condition and history of the 
banking system of the republic; and proving the amount of 
loss which such a change would probably entail, argues at the 
same time upon the sums of the various currencies of the civilized 
world, and upon the nature of the demand which is henceforth to 
be supplied by the sources of the precious metals. 

Having thus given our readers a concise summary of the 
structure of the work, proceeding analytically, in order more 
clearly to point out its objects, from the opinions and conclusions 
of the author, to his facts and arguments, we will now advance 
with him, according to the synthetical order which he has taken, 
to explain the outline of the reasoning by which he establishes 
their connection. 

It is manifest that money, being in its sound state “ not merely 
the sigu or representative of wealth,” (p. 23,) but having “ an in- 
trinsic value,” and being therefore “ wealth itself,” it 1s a point 
of first importance in all questions touching currency, in what- 
ever form, to ascertain the real nature of that value, and of the 
changes which may affect it, derived as it is from the qualities of 
those materials which have been, for well known reasons, 
adopted for such purpose, by the universal assent and usage of 
mankind. But in this instance there is moreover a special in- 
ducement to that inquiry, since the object of the author being to 
establish a more extensive use of metallic money in the country 
for which he writes, the change recommended must necessarily 
be accompanied by a fresh demand to the amount required, and 
must therefore have direct and immediate relations with the state 
of the market upon which it is to act. He accordingly at the 
outset applies himself to an examination of the circumstances af- 
fecting the supply of the precious metals, and we cannot say that 
the result is such as to remove from our minds the impression 
that each such successive attempt to attain accuracy in this most 
obscure branch of statistical inquiry, only serves to show more cer- 
tainly how unattainable, we might almost say how unapproach- 
able it really is. So conscious indeed does Mr. Gallatin seem 
to be of this truth, that he does not dwell upon the topic suffi- 
ciently even to give us the grounds of his several calculations; 
and one page alone, (p. 9,) coutains the comprehensive abstract 
of the results to which they have conducted him, yet at which 
he does not seem to have carelessly arrived. As far as the 
year 1808 inclusive, he follows Humboldt, (the only authority on 
the subject now worth consulting for the period which his in- 
quiries embrace,) in assuming the whole amount of gold and silver 
drawn from the American mines at about 5,600 millions of 
dollars. From this period to 1830 he estimates the produce, 
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for reasons to which he does not allude, at 750 millions, and 
adding 550 for the additions from other sources, with 300 for the 
amount in existence before the discovery of the New World, 
concludes that a total of 7,200 millions of dollars is not far from 
the true quantity which has been available to the uses of mankind 
during that period. In the total absence of all information as to 
the data whereon this estimate has been founded, from the point 
at which the aid of Humboldt fails us, we should however be in- 
clined to think that it has been raised too high for the interval 
from that time to the present. ‘That illustrious traveller and phi- 
losopher has stated the annual produce of America, in the years 
of his researches, or the first two or three of this century, at about 
43,500,000 dollars, and in adding 6,500,000, or taking a total of 
50,000,000 for that of the six subsequent years to 1809 inclu- 
sive, we cannot but believe that we are rather over than under- 
rating the increase which is known to have then taken place. 
This would give us an addition, for that period, of 300 millions ; 
and if for the years from 1810 to 1830, which exhibit a supply 
very much reduced in consequence of the political confusion of 
those countries, we adopt the sum of about 385 millions, which 
is the result at which Mr. Jacob’s investigations fix it after much 
research, we shall obtain a total contribution of no more than 
685 millions of dollars for the whole interval, and we should in 
fact doubt whether it has amounted to more than 650 millions, 
that is, 100 below the quantity assumed by Mr. Gallatin. 

This view of the subject seems, indeed, to be supported by his 
own calculations in a subsequent passage (p. 17), where he sup- 
poses the whole annual supply from America, Asia, and Europe, 
to have been only fifty millions between 1805 and 1810; (though 
he gives twenty-seven for that of the last twenty years, which 
would present an entire total of 840 millions for the period in 
question ;) and it appears to us to be still further confirmed by a 
very curious return, lately laid before the House of Commons, 
from the British diplomatic and consular agents in the mining 
countries of America and Russia, which, so far as it goes, is 
valuable as an auxiliary document on this subject, but which at 
the same time shows the hopeless futility of all inquiry into such 
facts in the former regions; and, as one of the officers in ques- 
tion expresses it, the “ impracticability of collecting any thing to 
be depended upon respecting the working or produce of the 
mines,” except, indeed, it were by the personal labours, and 
minute knowledge, combined and employed by a Humboldt. 
Vague and uncertain, however, as are all such accounts, they are 
certainty itself, compared with those which can be obtained for 
the next question, namely, the quantities or proportions in which 
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these metals are distributed for the several and various uses to 
which they are applied. Without explaining even what he means 
by “‘ the imperfect data within our reach,” Mr. Gallatin estimates 
the quantity of gold and silver remaining in Europe and America, 
after allowing for the various sources of loss and channels of ex- 
portation, at about 4,500 millions of dollars, and the portion 
used for currency at one-third or two-fifths; a statement upon 
which we can pronounce no opinion without a further knowledge 
of his data; and we will only stop to observe upon it as remark- 
able, that through a series of vague assumptions, and even of 
positive errors in calculation, (as we think we could show, if this 
were the opportunity,) Mr. Jacob arrives at the sum of about 
312 millions sterling, as that remaining in coin in 1830, which 
at the rate of fifty pence per dollar gives about 1,497 millions of 
that coin, an amount not very far removed from 1 ,650 millions, 
which is the mean between the two fractions of the 4,500 millions 
suggested by Mr. Gallatin, and is almost identical with the 
lowest, namely, 1,500 millions, or one-third of the said sum; and 
this obviously upon a widely different assumption of the propor- 
tions in question. In the midst of all this confusion, however, 

the main objects of the inquiry may be sufficiently discerned for 
practical conclusions. ‘The actual amount of money either ex- 
isting or to be supplied, is only of great consequence as afford- 
ing the proportions between the two, for it is the change of 
quantity, and not its positive sum, which is of importance to. the 
transactions of mankind. We know at least that the supplies of 
precious metal have been formerly much more than sufficient b 
counterbalance their consumption; whatever defalcation mar 
have latterly occurred, is in a great measure owing to broils whicl 
must have an end, and to poverty which will cease with them, 

and while we may, we think, for these reasons look forward t« 
the ultimate abundance of production from the western mines, tc 
animate the intercourse of nations, we may conclude with ow 

author, that we need anticipate “ only such slow and gradua 
changes, as cannot substantially affect the great mass of ordinary 
contracts.” 

But however, be this as it may be, there is no doubt that 1 
would prove of the highest importance to this point, if, in additior 
to our ascertaining the amount of supply, we could also establish 
the peculiar circumstances which regulate the corresponding de- 
mand. The passage wherein the writer endeavours to do this, is 


one of the few with which we feel disposed to find fault with his 
course of reasoning. 


** Mines,” says the pamphlet, “ being, like tillable land, private pro 
perty, and of different fertility, the rent of either, as well as the intrinsic 
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value of their respective produce, are regulated by analogous laws. But 
there is an essential difference between the demand for corn and that for 
the precious metals. That for corn, or the ordinary article of food, is 
for an amount in quantity, without much regard to value. That for 
gold and silver is for an amount in value and not in quantity.”—pp. 10, 11. 


Now if a “ demand for quantity” means anything, it can only 
mean such a demand as must be supplied with a given amount, 
at whatsoever cost; and, in like manner, the demand for value 
must be construed to signify that which requires a certain value 
in exchange, whatever may be the quantity, great or small, which 
is necessary to convey it; for we must here remark, that value is 
restricted by the terms of this proposition to the latter sense 
alone. ‘The article of which the quantity is required, like corn, 
must have a great “ value in use,” as Adam Smith has called it, 
while the value demanded, without reference to quantity, can only 
be that which is indicated by the measure of exchange. Now 
there may be no regard to value where the supply of quantity, 
like that of water in ordinary circumstances, is universal and un- 
limited. ‘There is, perhaps, none either where the quantity is 
indispensable to the first wants of life, and where the means of 
exchange exist. But if these means are insufficient, the demand be- 
comes at once involved in that for value, and must so universally 
follow the same course, as to justify the stricture upon Adam 
Smith’s distinction—that it implies no practical difference, be- 
cause value in exchange can be the only real value with which 
political economy has ultimately to deal. 

This, then, we conceive, leads us to one, at least, of the ele- 
nents of error, which, in spite of the qualifications to that effect, 
»y which it is followed, prevail in the passage now before us. 
The demand mentioned by Mr. Gallatin must be, not a mere 
vant, but an effective demand. If this were not commonly true 
of the term, as used in the general science, it must be so, at all 
2vents, in this place, because his argument relates to its connec- 
ion with the cost and amount of production; and as this can act 
through the market only, it must do so of course by such a de- 
mand as can offer what the market may require. Now in the 
sense of want, there is, no doubt, an abstract distinction between 
che demand for two articles, such as corn, representing food, and 
the precious metals, A given population must clearly require a 
certain quantity of food to sustain life. If corn were the only or 
the cheapest attainable article of food, and the wealth of the com- 
munity were shared in fully sufficient portions by every indi- 
vidual, there can be no doubt that each man would give whatever 
cost might be necessary, rather than want the corn and starve ; 
and there would then be always a demand for this certain quan- 
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tity, no matter what the value. But this hypothesis assumes 
what can never be admitted in reality. In the first place, the 
distinction, as stated by Mr. Gallatin, is between corn and the 
precious metals; and, therefore, corn is taken to be the single, 
indefeasible, requisite of food: and secondly, it is supposed that 
the want of each individual is an effective demand upon the 
market, by the abundance of his means. But how is it with 
human societies in fact? Corn has, by the habits*of man in 
general, been, to be sure, constituted the most universal article of 
sustenance, but if its cost be greatly raised, it is well known that 
substitutes are constantly introduced, partly of permanently lower 
value, partly from those substances which have become so by the 
rise in the value of corn: and on the other hand, the real dis- 
tribution of wealth being, even in the most level societies, very 
far from equal, the truth is, that multitudes have perished, and 
must perish, in famine, before many have parted with their 
luxuries, ‘The demand therefore never can in such cases cor- 
respond with the wants of the community, at the lowest point of 
subsistence ; whereas above that point there can be no question 
that any essential decrease in the value of corn, or augmentation 
of the general wealth, will be accompanied with a consumption, 
or waste, far beyond the proportions indicated by population. 
The amount of wheat commonly required in the United Kingdom 
may be taken, for instance, at about one million of quarters in a 
month. If the value were doubled by scarcity, there can be no 
doubt that this quantity would be most seriously reduced. If it 
were trebled, it would be still further lessened, and it would be 
impossible to fix a point at which, after the total abandonment of 
its use by the poor, its more and more scanty consumption by the 
rich might not be still narrowed by augmented value. While if 
that value were indefinitely lowered, or the wealth of every indi- 
vidual indefinitely raised, there can be as little question, that the 
monthly million would be much expanded; and it would seem to 
us as absurd to affirm the contrary, as to contend that a given 
number of the natives of Africa, or New South Wales, demand 
a supply of the common article of food, approaching to that 
necessary for the usual sustenance of as many individuals taken 
indiscriminately from our countrymen in England. 

To say then that there will always be found and felt a demand 
for a determinate quantity of corn, from a given amount of popu- 
lation, without regard to the value of the commodity, appears to 
us, however just under certain theoretical conditions, so wide of 
the truth in practice, as to lead to no useful conclusion. Let us 
now turn to the precious metals. ‘The purposes of the demand 
for these substances are of two separate descriptions; either for the 
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ornamental arts, or for a measure of exchange. In the first case, 
there can be obviously no limits assigned to ‘the quantity required, 
either in restriction or extension. It is only a portion of what 
may be termed the superfluous stock of a nation which will be 
invested in such objects, ‘The demand, therefore, will here cer- 
tainly be regulated entirely by value, without regard to quantity ; 
but by value, we apprehend, less in relation to the aggregate 
amount of wealth, as the author supposes, than to the distribution 
of that wealth; for we can conceive that the means possessed by 
certain classes might be doubled, and the expenditure for these 
purposes be thereby largely increased, and yet that the same 
amount, if universally and equally diffused throughout the com- 
munity, would add scarcely any thing to this branch of consump- 
tion. We know that in Ancient Rome the accumulation of 
wealth among the great citizens of the capital, rendered compara- 
tively enormous the use of gold and silver for the purposes of 
pomp and luxury; yet if these same sums had been added to the 
possession of every person in the empire, or even in Italy, it may 
be much doubted whether the demand for such uses would have 
been thereby much extended. But the distinction between a 
mere want and “ an effective demand, including both the wish to 
possess, and the means to pay,” (which is thus recognized in the 
language of the pamphlet with respect to the precious metals,) 
although in the cases just mentioned it is scarcely to be discerned, 
becomes more definite when we consider their use as the material 
of money. If we can conceive a country about to assign a com- 
modity to this purpose for the first time, it would signify little, 
indeed, what its quantity might be, provided it were such as to 
allow of an adequate division, or even what its value, provided it 
were generally admitted. But where these substances have been 
long established in that capacity, and subjected to the interference 
of positive artificial regulation, value is not the only attribute 
required, for it is quantity alone which can be fixed by law, and 
not value, which is beyond its control. At any given moment, 
and abstractedly considered, it is manifestly of no importance 
what may be the quantity contained in the circulation of two 
countries, provided that in the one a single ounce will go as far 
in exchange as its multiple in the other; although even in this sense 
the quantity might become of consequence beyond certain limits, 
for the ounce might be, in theory, of so high a value as to be 
deficient in the other qualities of practical convenience requisite 
for money. But under the actual circumstances of metallic 
currency, and at separate periods, the quantity is far from a mat- 
ter of indifference. Supposing the currency of the United States, 
taken by Mr. Gallatin at about seventy-three millions of dollars, 
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to be entirely metallic, and silver, as it is, in fact, the legal stand- 
ard, if instead of using the term dollar, an engagement were made 
to pay +3,50'5,005 part of the whole amount of silver so employed, 
it would, indeed, signify nothing to the parties what the quantity 
paid might be (as long as that fraction were not so small as to 
be practically indivisible,) for the value in relation to the other 
elements of wealth would remain the same, whether the whole 
amount were 73, or 100, or 50 millions of ounces. But the law 
says, not that a proportionate, but that a positive quantity must 
be paid; if, therefore, either the cost of production of silver were 
raised, the quantity to be obtained remaining undiminished, or the 
quantity supplied were to fall off, without any alteration in its 
cost, or if both contingencies were to occur, it is evident that the 
fixed quantity, or dollar, being rendered of greater relative value, 
every man who had that quantity to pay, must obtain it at some 
greater sacrifice than usual; and in like manner must the aggre- 
gate of individuals or nations. ‘The necessary sacrifice, in order 
to obtain the only legal instrument of payment, would then con- 
tribute to increase the effective demand for quantity, beyond 
its equivalent in the augmented value; whereas the want for it 
would be increased from the first moment of the change, and 
must gain in intensity to that extreme point, before supposed, 
where what may be called a famine in these commodities must 
lead to universal ruin, and when recourse must be had either to 
substitutes or to simple barter. If the value of the metals were 
on the contrary diminished, it would not be difficult to trace the 
reverse of these consequences; but we will here only add, that in 
the present artificial systems of promissory currency, and particu- 
larly in the United States, where it is so largely adopted, there is 
at all times a great standing engagement, which, if suddenly en- 
forced, must be satisfied, and therefore must raise a demand, 
entirely in quantity, whatever may be its representative in value. 

When, therefore, Mr. Gallatin speaks of a demand for quantity 
without much regard for value, and for value independently of 
quantity, we must venture to consider it rather a subtle than a 
sound distinction, not very intelligibly expressed, and, however 
just in principle, applicable to existing circumstances only in a 
very limited degree. ‘The demand for these commodities, like that 
for all others, must be regulated ultimately by value. We might 
conceive, indeed, though we could not determine, a point, at 
which the demand for food would be so satiated, as to be incapa- 
ble of increase from the same numbers, while the precious metals 
would be sought without any limitation as they declined in 
value ; but on the other hand we must think with Mr. Malthus, 
that, though this be true at a given moment, the amount of 
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population, in a continued period, is alternately the consequence, 
as well as the cause, of the value of food, inasmuch as its pro- 
gress is arrested or excited by the difficulties or facilities of 
subsistence ; while effects, in a great degree analogous, are pro- 
duced on the general wealth, by the comparative dearth or 
abundance of the supply of the precious metals. To the co- 
rollary deduced by Mr. Gallatin, therefore, that the demand for 
corn is regulated immediately by population, and that for gold 
and silver by the amount of wealth, we cannot, for the reasons 
given, assent, in any form simple enough to afford a practical 
criterion; and when, in following up his inferences, he assumes 
that the value of currency will always bear a “ certain propor- 
tion” (p. 12) to the value of the aggregate exchanges, in the 
course of some pages of very able and just reasoning, which 
prove it to be affected by various circumstances, such as the 
course of trade, the habits and methods of commercial interchange, 
and others, whereof neither he nor any inquirer can ever 
arrive at the definition, he makes use of a term, which in that 
place and sense we must fairly confess ourselves totally at a loss 
to comprehend. 

It cannot be denied, however, that setting aside such abstract 
investigation, and whichever way the balance be struck, upon 
the advantages of paper currency, its adoption by the great 
mass of civilized nations has largely extended the basis which 
we are enabled to assume for our computations upon the actual 
distribution of circulating media. The facility with which metal- 
lic money is transported in its own form, for its intrinsic value, 
without recurrence to the source of issue, generally without regu- 
lations to record its being permitted, and often under restrictions 
which compel a secret traffic, but above all the extreme facility 
and security of its conversion into bullion, render it impossible 
to depend upon the apparent data to be found under such cir- 
cumstances, beyond very vague conjecture. But the ascertained 
amount of bank engagements, and the necessity of recurring 
to their fulfilment in order to obtain that which may afford real 
value, where those engagements are not acknowledged, marks at 
once a distinction between the currency required for mere cir- 
culation and for its marketable value, which, in most cases, will 
furnish a tolerably near approximation to the results in question. 
If the exchanges of a country were wholly conducted in bank 
paper, we should have a detailed account in the bank books, of 
the sum and proportions of the circulation, Where there mingles 
a portion of metal, we are still liable to less error in our estimate 
of its quantities, according as its relative amount is small, and 
because we have more numerous facts to guide us. In this 
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manner Mr, Gallatin, in the first place, estimates the proportion 
between bank notes and silver, in a country where the paper is 
convertible at will, and notes of a very low denomination excluded, 

and which sustains a circulation of 70 millions of dollars. ‘This 
he fixes at about 60 millions of the former and 10 millions 
of the latter. But we have here again to regret some want of 
information as to the precise steps of his calculation. In Great 
Britain, assuming as he does, that 8 millions of silver in 
pounds sterling are found with 22 of gold and 28 of notes, the 
proportion of the inferior metal for small payments is nearly one 
seventh, as he states it, and would be more correctly so, if we 
were to rate higher the amount of notes, which, we believe, would 
bring it nearer to the truth. But the case which he supposes 
seems to be fitted specially to the United States, where the 
circulation, amounting to about 70 millions of dollars, in fact, 

consists only of the two materials mentioned. e€ must suppose, 
therefore, that it is upon this case that he founds his conclusion, 
and we are, consequently, somewhat at a loss to reconcile it with 
his subsequent statements ; for, although he represents the actual 
proportion to be that of 62 millions and a half to 10, which is 
very nearly the same, the exclusion of the small notes, which is 
necessary in order to answer the case supposed, would, by his 
own demonstration, substitute coin for one fifth of the paper 
currency, and render the proportions about 50 to 22, or lower the 
amount of paper from six-sevenths to less than five-sevenths of 
the whole circulation of the country. 

The data are more simple and more certain by which we may 
measure the advantage actually obtained from a convertible paper 
currency, in a country where the affairs of the banks are capable 
of inspection. It corresponds, of course, as is here explained, 
with the difference between the sum of paper issued and that of 
specie reserved for its support; and he supposes this in the 
United States to be about two-thirds of the paper currency, of 
40 millions of dollars, yielding at 5 per cent. an annual profit of 
two millions. We cannot, for reasons which we shall presently 
give, assent to the arguments which incline him to raise this to 
near five millions by the addition of the deposits ; but it is clear 
that it should be augmented by the saving at least of wear upon 
the coins which are withdrawn. What this sum might be, it 
would require far more extensive and minute research than would 
be repaid by the object here in view to conjecture; and, indeed, 
we are not aware that there are any means in the United States 
by which it could be determined. Our author briefly remarks in 
a note, that British writers have greatly overrated this source of 
loss, and suggests that at most it would not exceed 70,000/. on 
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40 millions, which is .175, that is one-tenth and three quarters, per 
cent., or 1 part in 571. It is in vain to argue from facts of this 
description in one country to those in another. They are so 
greatly affected by the proportions of the metals, by those of the 
denominations of coin, by the habits of circulation, and other 
such varieties, that they can be attained by careful experiment 
and experience alone. Perhaps the only really valuable part of 
Mr. Jacob’s work is the account of the several experiments con- 
ducted at the Mint for this purpose ; and that is indeed exceed- 
ingly curious. It is there proved how much greater is the wear 
on the silver than on the gold, and on the small than on the larger 
coinage. Now if we take the silver alone, it appears that in 
Great Britain the shillings form the great bulk of that part of the 
currency, and comprehend nearly one half its value, and al- 
though, for reasons which we will not here detail, we think Mr. 
Jacob is justly liable to the above remark, in his estimate of such 
loss at 1 part in 200, still we conceive that, from the results of 
those experiments, the whole loss is probably not less than 1 in 
800, and cannot fall short of about 1 in 400; that upon the 
shillings being perhaps about 1 in 250. But we believe that if 
we take the coinage of the United States for a considerable period, 
we shall not be far wrong in estimating the half dollars as the 
most abundant coin, and as constituting at least four-fifths in 
value of the whole silver circulation. Taking, then, the wear of the 
half crowns from the same quarter, as the coins most nearly of the 
same description, it will be found that the loss assignable to them 
is probably not far from 1 in 500 parts, Combining, therefore, 
these two considerations, and assuming that the half dollars in 
such proportions of the currency must be exposed to much more 
general and frequent use, we cannot help thinking, that in taking 
sh Mr. Gallatin has underrated the saving which may be 
ascribed, under this head, to the 40 millions of paper replacing 
metal, in the United States. 

It is against the whole profit, however, obtained by these dif- 
ferences, (whether amounting in the case supposed to 2,070,000/. 
or 2,100,000/. matters little) that on the other side of the account 
are to be set the risks and inconveniencies which accompany a 
paper circulation. We shall not think it worth while here to 
share the combat against those undaunted disciples of their far 
greater predecessor and master, Law, who contend that paper 
promises have their own intrinsic value, and prescribe an exhi- 
bition of bank notes as a specific in all monetary ills, The 
arguments and facts by which Mr. Gallatin shows how impossible 
it is that such a currency should maintain its value, except through 
a confidence in its convertibility, are, in our opinion, as unan- 
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swerable as ever must be truth and common sense. Doubtless 
there are still some in both countries who scorn to abate these 
doctrines by one jot or tittle, but we cannot think that they are 
such in numbers and in station as should give us much appre- 
hension of their carrying them into effect. Our concern is, there- 
fore, more with the other two descriptions of paper mentioned 
by the author, namely, either “ convertible at will, or redeemable 
at some future time;” (p. 20) or rather “ with paper originally 
convertible on demand in specie, and which may degenerate into 
a paper, the redemption of which is indefinitely postponed.” 
And it is to the danger here supposed that Great Britain has 
been and is, as well as the United States, practically exposed. 

When such a change of character has actually taken place, it 
is sufficient to refer, with Mr. Gallatin, to the facts which mark 
the history of the paper issued by the United States Congress, 
from the year 1776 to 1780, and that of the Bank restrictions in 
Great Britain, to demonstrate “ that a paper currency, liable to 
fluctuations like those, and originating in causes that baffle all 
calculation, never can, by any skill whatever, be made a stable 
standard of value.” (p. 27). But the paper circulation of the 
United States, like ours, consists, in the common acceptation of 
the term, of strictly convertible bank notes. Before, however, 
we can proceed to any reasoning upon this state of things, a 
question here arises, whether that acceptation is correct, and 
whether there should not be included in the term currency, 
certain other representatives of money and of credit. Those here 
enumerated are private notes, bank drafts, bills of exchange, and 
bank deposits ; and as it appears to us that this point is involved in 
some confusion from the different meanings attached to the word 
currency, it will be well, in the first place, to consider for a mo- 
ment what is its true signification. 

“ Currency,” if we revert to the original derivation of the word, 
must mean that which is “ current,” or which runs by common 
admission from one party to another. ‘The first definition given 
by Dr. Johnson to the noun, as expressing the abstract quality or 
attribute, is “ the power of passing from hand to hand.” In 
applying the term to money, therefore, every thing which has this 
power must be strictly currency. In this view it is quite clear 
that the established and acknowledged measure or value in any 
country, whether it be coins, cowrie shells, or bars of iron, and 
in modern civilized societies the permanent legal tender, or that 
material the offer of which, in any ordinary contract, is adopted 
as a sufficient discharge of payment at a fixed denomination of 
value, must fall at once within its limits. In like manner, also, 
must all substitutes in the form of representatives, of whatever 
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description, actually identified with such measure by direct and 
optional convertibility. Even although they should not be con- 
vertible at will, but are believed to be so at some future period, 
like the bank of England notes under the restriction, or should 
they even, as during the American suspension, be only probably 
convertible, still they will be currency, at a value, the proportion 
of which to that of the material represented, will be regulated 
according as that probability is strong or slight, immediate or 
remote, Thus far then there can be no dispute, and as these, we 
believe, embrace all the received forms of currency, we should say 
that, in its ordinary sense, it may be defined to be that which 
passes as the common measure of exchangeable value, or as any 
of its representatives, directly convertible. 

Let us now step beyond this boundary, and examine some 
of those instruments of exchange which are not quite so simple 
and undisputed. If a bank note be presented for the fulfilment 
of its promise, it must be paid at once in the measure of value 
which it represents, at its fixed denomination; and is therefore, 
as we have already said, in nature immediately identified with 
such value. But we will now suppose that a bank, possessing 
branch establishments, should issue, instead of promissory notes, 
a draft payable to the bearer, upon one of those, for any given 
sum. It is passed in payment by the person who receives it, 
and circulates from hand to hand upon the credit of the bank, 
When it reaches its destination, it differs in an obvious point 
from a bank note, for it need not be paid in the original measure 
of value, but would obtain the notes of the bank itself. The 
bearer, to be sure, might object to anything but the legal ten- 
der, or he might immediately demand metal for the notes at the 
parent bank; but he might do either, also, in case of payment 
by any other individual. In all other respects it performs pre- 
cisely the functions of a bank note, and Mr. Gallatin admits that 
such a draft must equally constitute a portion of the currency, 
when we are considering the entire circulation. In this admis- 
sion is included also, of course, the like issue of an order upon a 
separate bank,—which can make no real alteration in the case,— 
and those too which are payable only after a fixed period, yet pass 
with equal readiness, as bank notes themselves have done, under 
the same conditions. If it be made payable to the order of the 
holder, but is still not less efficient in circulation, he must likewise 
include it, in the same manner as post bills, which have been 
always reckoned. Now let us suppose, with these admissions, 
that a private individual fills the place of a chartered bank. There 
is one solitary instance of such a case in the United States, where 
Mr. Girard established a bank at Philadelphia by his own single 
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means, and has for a long time carried on all the business of a 
regular banking company. Mr. Gallatin here again acknow- 
ledges that he can see no difference between his notes and any 
others. ‘There can therefore be no reason why any should attach 
to his drafts. We have then here private bank notes and bank 
drafts admitted; and we have consequently, by the terms of the 
admission, a private individual issuing an order upon another 
party, payable to the order of the holder, at a specified time ;* 
and we would ask wherein this really differs from a bill of ex- 
change drawn by any one. Mr. Gallatin seems to make a dis- 
tinction between private individuals and persons “ authorised to 
issue bank notes which make part of the currency.” But there 
can be none in fact. Mr. Girard has, we believe, no authority 
by charter or license; and it is obvious that any individual might, 
if the law allowed him, issue promissory notes, the circulation of 
which must depend on the credit which he could obtain for them, 
and which would be absolutely undistinguishable in their nature 
from any others. His drafts must stand on the same footing ; 
and if they were drawn between two individuals who should 
cease, or never have attempted, to issue promissory notes, they 
could be only different so far as the difficulty of their obtaining 
confidence might be greater, since the means of the issuers would 
not be professedly confined to the supply of circulation. 

To object with Mr. Gallatin, that a note is a discharge of debt, 
while a bill leaves recourse to be had against all the indorsers 
and the drawer, is to found a distinction merely on a legal form. 
The law itself has been said in this country to ‘ consider a pro- 
missory note in the light of a bill drawn by a man upon himself, 
and accepted at the time of drawing.”+ It is intended that the 
remedy should be had, in each case, ultimately against the issuer, 
who is in one the banker, and in the other the drawer of the bill; 
and the claim against the indorsers is evidently interposed upon 
the latter, simply because a bill being liable to circulation beyond 
the sphere of the drawer’s credit, it would be an embarrassment to 
trade to make the security of the holder rest upon the issuer alone. 
We might as well say that a bank-note is not currency, because 
before payment a creditor may refuse to take it for legal money, 
as make this distinction after payment, ‘That which Mr. Galla- 
tin calls “ essential,” namely, that bills are only promises to pay 
in currency, and that the failure of all the parties concerned has 
no effect upon the currency itself, does not seem to us to be more 


* Vide M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Ait. Exchange, p. 520, where, however, this con- 
dition is omitted. 
+ Blackstone, ii, 470. 
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sound. The failure of a bank does not affect the legal standard, 
but it affects the value of all property represented by its notes; 
and so likewise does the failure of the parties connected with a 
bill of exchange impair all those transactions into which it has 
entered. If the bills in any one such case were equally exten- 
sive with the circulation of a bank, the loss must be as great. 

Let us now turn to consider the practical employment of a bill, 
and we shall be led to the same conclusion. A man, in making 
a purchase, engages to pay a certain nominal sum in the legal 
measure of exchange. In this country, for instance, it is clear 
that if his promise or his order on another for 100/. were not 
sufficient, he must pay it in gold sovereigns, or in bank notes 
admitted to be directly convertible, which are therefore, in this 
transaction, entirely supplanted by his written order, and thereby 
released from their functions in effecting that exchange. The 
bill therefore must be so far currency, to all intents and purposes. 
If the drawer and the other parties were sufficiently known, it 
would continue to perform several other payments in the same 
way, and with the same effect. What we here suppose, actually 
takes place in Lancashire,* which is a curious case in illustration 
of this point, and where private bills have long been the medium 
of all exchanges, even in sums so low as 10/.; and is it not absurd 
to deny that they are part of the practical currency of that district? 

[t appears to us then, that bills of exchange might not be 
rightly included in the ordinary, and perhaps more correct, mean- 
ing of the term currency; but that where they intervene, they 
must pro tanto answer all its uses; and that it is therefore a mere 
dispute of words to reject them, when we are considering the 
whole circulation necessary for “ the aggregate value of the 
annual payments made in currency, which regulates the value of 
the currency wanted.” (p. 14.) 

There is one other species of paper upon which a question 
may here arise,—we mean exchequer bills, Mr. Gallatin assumes 
(p. 35,) that there could be no increase of currency when our 
government advanced exchequer bills in 1793; because they are 
only “ a promise to pay in currency.” Now here we think he 
begs the question, and upon a fallacious distinction. We see no 
reason, beyond their customary large sums, why exchequer bills, 
if they were simply bills of credit, issued by government upon 
itself, payable to the holder upon notice from the issuer, should 
not pass as readily as any other paper, in moderate amount, and 
as government paper has often passed where its stability and cre- 
dit are unimpaired. They would then represent a determinate sum, 


* Vide Reports on Cash Payments, 1819, and on Scotch and Irish Notes, 1826. 
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which might be at all times exchanged against the same fixed 
amount in the common measure of value. But for currency, 
this sum must be determinate. ‘The precious metals have been 
chosen for such use because their value is more fixed than any 
other, and no material or its representative can, except from para- 
mount necessity, be taken for this purpose, of which the value is 
subject to constant and uncertain variations. Now it must be 
recollected that an exchequer bill bears current interest to the 
holder, and here, therefore, is introduced a new element, subject 
to continual and various fluctuations,—namely, the rate of profit 
upon the use of money; and it is this which, in our opinion, 
makes an exchequer bill merely an easily transferable and mar- 
ketable debt, and entirely unfits it for the purposes of currency. 
But while Mr. Gallatin rejects a bill of exchange in his con- 
struction of currency, he somewhat inconsistently, as it seems 
to us, contends for the admission of deposits; to which, in the 
sense and to the extent of his argument, we cannot assent. It 
appears, indeed, a solecism in terms to talk of a deposit in circu- 
lation. A deposit here means a certain value, placed in the safe 
keeping of a bank, and for the custody of which the bank is re- 
paid by employing it in some other direction, so long as it re- 
mains in its hands. Inasmuch, therefore, as the bank invests the 
amount, or a part of it, somewhere in profitable and active use, it 
contributes to the circulation; but it will then appear in the sum 
of paper issues, or of coin current, probably of the notes of the 
bank itself. On the other hand, the depositor may undoubtedly 
convert his credit, founded upon this value, into currency, by 
transferring it to others; that is, by passing his drafts or cheques, 
which is the only way in which it can be made circulation in 
addition to the amount of issues of notes and of coin; for it is 
obvious that if these deposits are actually withdrawn, they are no 
longer deposits, and the issues necessary for their payment the 
bank must balance, by recalling those which have been made in 
investments for profit upon them as we have explained above : 
and yet Mr. Gallatin rejects bills of exchange payable in notes, 
which are almost exactly of the same nature as those drafts. To 
include the whole of these deposits, even where drafts are not 
current upon their credit, as circulation, because they may be at 
any moment made so, seems to us to be pretty much the same as 
applying the term to bullion with an open mint, which may cer- 
tainly be turned to coin at any time, yet which surely cannot be 
called circulation. Now we apprehend that there must always 
be a certain amount not covered by any drafts drawn upon 
the banks, which they depend upon not having to pay, and 
upon the continuance of which in the banker’s hands depends a 
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great part of his profit in the account with the depositors, This 
sum, which remains at all times as a mere credit on his books, 
without being represented by any corresponding engagements 
founded upon it by the depositor, is, we should say, of a totally 
different character from the rest. It performs none of the func- 
tions of currency,—it affords no returns, except those which are 
derived from its employment by the banker. but it may be ob- 
jected that this is also the case with all notes, or even coin, which 
are kept for the time in the owner’s hands, and which may be 
then inactive; and that these deposits, payable on demand, are 
upon precisely the same footing as if the depositor locked them 
up in his own keeping, instead of sending them to his banker. 
This would be true if they were actually in any form of currency, 
or could be passed from hand to hand without putting them into 
the shape of drafts, and if they might be made available at any 
moment, without a corresponding restraint upon some other 
portion of the circulation. A man who has 100/. of notes or coin 
in his box, may produce and pay it when he pleases, and it will 
form its own separate portion of the currency; but the deposits 
which are not exposed to withdrawal by actual transactions, and 
which therefore the banker does not provide himself with means 
to meet, although payable on demand to each individual, are not 
so to all, without a recall of that circulation which has been issued 
upon a confidence of their retention by the banker. But again 
it may be answered, that this is true also of promissory notes, 
and that, upon the same reasoning, they might be as well ex- 
cluded from the circulation. But here there is a manifest dis- 
tinction which must not be overlooked. Bank notes are actually 
in a current form, and may be themselves the subject of deposit, 
since they represent intrinsic value, whereas the deposits repre- 
sent only credit. ‘This may be illustrated by considering what 
would be the consequence if it were not true. It is quite clear 
that if all these deposits are as free and as effective as any other 
currency, it can matter little whether the bank gives simply a 
credit entry upon its books, transferable at the order of the depo- 
sitor, or delivers to him a written acknowledgment of his credit, 
which he may deal with in the same manner. But if this were 
done, it would be in fact an issue of paper currency; and although 
the proportion of the deposits exposed to drafts are paid on de- 
mand in the bank notes, who can doubt that such a further issue 
would not require, like the rest, the support of an additional in- 
trinsic value? We shall, perhaps, explain these distinctions more 
clearly, if we take those instances upon which Mr. Gallatin seems 
chiefly to rely, namely, Hamburgh and Amsterdam. In Ham- 
burgh, a large portion of the exchanges is effected by the trans- 
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fer of credits upon deposits of standard bullion in the bank books ; 
and he justly remarks that this treasure would not be left there if 
itdid not answer all the purposes of currency. It is not in fact the 
bullion itself which can be called currency, but the entries which 
represent it, like any other acknowledgment of responsibility by 
the bank. N ow the great difference between such deposits and 
those in question is, “that the Hamburgh bank entries are not 
really credits, as the value is actually there, and the whole amount 
might be withdrawn for circulation in the shape of coin or other- 
wise, without altering the sum of the medium of exchange. Un- 
doubtedly, however, ‘the bank of Hamburgh might do that which 
was done at Amsterdam, by withdrawing for its own profit that 
quantity of the bullion deposits which it “has found to be alw ays 
left in its keeping. We will not object, in answer, the failure of 
this latter upon the exposure in 1790, since it was probably 
rather the consequence of a distrust of its fraudulent management, 
and of its changed, more than of its actual circumstances. But 
supposing the credits current on its books had been transformed, 
for convenience sake, into portable acknowledgments ; in deliver- 
ing these for a deposit of bullion, it would place itself precisely in 
the same situation as any bank purchasing that article with its 
own notes; and in retaining only such a portion of the treasure 
as might be determined by experience to be necessary, it would 
differ in no essential point from a bank of issue with a reserve of 
specie. But now, supposing it to stand thus at any g siven time, 
let it be conceived to accept further deposits of the same descrip- 
tion, and to provide for the portion which it may be required to 
pay, not by any further reserve of bullion or of specie, but by its 
own credits or acknowledgments; it is clear that this must be 
done, either by an extension of their amount, or by a transfer 
from some other quarter, In the first case the extended sum 
would clearly not be properly supported, and therefore could not 
be maintained ; in the second, it could form no addition to the 
currency. Now to compare this with the banks of which we have 
to speak, we shall find that the amount of specie, or real value, 
reserved, is only what is required for the actual paper issues ; and 
that the credits upon deposit, payable in that paper, are like any 
other transferable debt, and can only be considered as an addition 
to the circulation, so far as they are separately represented by the 
drafts of the depositor. 

For these reasons, we are inclined to think that Mr. Gallatin is 
mistaken in adding the whole of the deposits to the currency, and 
that we ought to reckon only the part above described. ‘The 
amount excepted would be, we apprehend, somewhat increased, 
if the banks of the United States required, as we believe those in 
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London do, that a certain proportion should be left upon each 
account, in credit; for it must of course be a restriction upon 
that part of the deposits which might otherwise be withdrawn, or 
it would mean nothing. ‘This is, however, probably not the case 
with those establishments; and, according to our view, we might 
therefore assume the amount above defined, together with the 
bills of exchange, as supplying the place of currency in addition 
to the bank notes and com. ‘There is reason to suppose that it 
bears some fixed proportion to these latter issues, and the bills 
have been supposed, by well informed authority, to be of ten 
times the value of the ordinary currency.* If this be true, it is 
not of so much importance to estimate their actual amount, as 
their fluctuations, which are the chief objects of consideration, will 
be indicated by those of the better ascertained parts of the circu- 
lation. If they be not, we are indeed without any such guide ; but 
all attempt in that case to estimate their extent, and to define the 
limits of their variations, must be so hopelessly vague, that we 
should be disposed, after all, rather to follow the usual method, 
and to content ourselves with the examination of the more imme- 
diate and more accessible forms of currency—coius and promis- 
sory notes. 

Itis not less certain, however, (notwithstanding these differences 
in our view of such points,) that in a country circumstanced as 
the United States, or even as Great Britain, the currency mainly 
rests on credit, and that consequently a want of credit is frequently 
mistaken for a want of money. Mr. Gallatin illustrates this posi- 
tion by the fact, that from 1821 to 1830, the exchange was ge- 
nerally at two and three fifths per cent. in favour of England 
above the true par, (which he here fixes at 4.75 for the pound 
sterling) and never below the point at which gold is there under- 
rated; and yet that no scarcity of specie was to be observed. We, 
on the contrary, have seen our exchanges at a point which must 
encourage continual importations of specie, while the cry of a 
want of money was universal. But the passage in which he 
points out the inference from these premises, is one which we 
think so clear, and in which we so entirely agree, that we must 
give it to the reader. 


“* The causes of the fluctuations of exchange between distant places 
in an extensive country, or between different countries, are of the same 
nature, and may occasion a similar transportation of the precious metals 
from one place to another. We will hereafter examine how that from 


* Vide Mr. Loyd’s evidence in Reports on Cash Payments, 1819, Lords and 
Commons. 
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one part of the United States to another has been affected by the Bank 
of the United States. But there is this difference between a commercial 
distress and a presumed scarcity of currency due to internal causes, 
whilst the foreign exchanges remain favourable, and a similar distress 
arising from large foreign debts, and accompanied by an unfavourable 
rate of exchange, that, in the last case, there is an exportation of the 
coins of the country which cannot take place in the first. If the same 
effects, in other respects, are nevertheless the same in both cases ; if in 
both, the same, and sometimes general distress equally prevails ; if the 
same difficulty occurs in the payment of debts ; if the same complaint is 
made of want of money, whether specie is exported or not, it is obvious 
that there must be another cause, besides an actual scarcity cf currency, 
for the real distress which is felt; and that what is called ‘ want of 
money, is not ‘ want of currency.’ It will be found that this cause is 
universally overtrading, and that the want of money, as it is called, is the 
want of exchangeable or saleable property or commodities, and the want 
of credit. ‘The man who says that he wants money, could at all times 
obtain it, if he had either credit or saleable commodities. 

** Overtrading consists in undertakings or speculations of every pos- 
sible description, which fail altogether, or of which the returns are slower 
than, under sanguine expectations, had been calculated, or the proceeds of 
which, (too many, tempted by temporary high prices of profits, having em- 
barked in the same branch of business,) greatly exceed the demand and 
glut the market. A great loss may be experienced by those who have entered 
into any such undertakings with their own resources. But when resting 
principally on credit, and pursued at the same time by a great portion of 


the dealers or men of — a general impossibility of fulfilling pre- 


vious engagements takes place, which affects even those who are ulti- 
mately solvent. When that mutual confidence, which is the sole foun- 
dation of credit, is once shaken, the capitals that are usually loaned can 
no longer be obtained, the usual amount of bills of exchange, discounted 
notes, or other commercial papers founded on credit, is lessened, and 
specie or currency itself becomes comparatively scarce, partly because 
some is hoarded, principally because a portion of its substitutes is with- 
drawn from circulation. Yet specie, under those circumstances, acts 
but a subordinate part, its scarcity being the effect, and not the cause of 
the evil, and the remedy to this consisting in restoring credit and conti- 
dence, which will always procure a_ sufficient amount of currency, and 
not in an attempt to increase the quantity of currency, which can pro- 
duce no substantial benefit until confidence is restored. When it con- 
sists of paper founded on credit, any increase is inefficient for remedying 
the evil, unless it be issued by an institution, the credit of which has, in 
the general wreck, remained unaffected and unimpaired.”—pp. 34, 35. 


To such occasions as these it cannot be denied that any im- 
prudent management of banking institutions must inevitably and 
seriously contribute, and it is then that the inherent dangers of a 
paper or credit currency take effect in proportion to its extent. 
It is of no great use to speculate, as our author admits, upon the 
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comparative merits of a pure metallic system in countries where 
it would be so impossible to revert to it as in England and the 
United States; but we are sorry that he is precluded bya special 
inapplicability,—forming a curious instance of the inconvenience 
of their written constitution,—from discussing another of its forms, 
namely, Mr. Ricardo’s plan for bullion payments. The difficulty 
is that it excludes coins, which are, by that instrument alone, a 
legal tender; he therefore omits it without further notice than to 
inform us that it obtains from him the approbation which it has 
received from every one who really and rightly understands its 
operation. 

Since, however, it is to practicable modifications of the esta- 
blished system that Mr. Gallatin directs his attention as the ob- 
jects of his inquiry, it becomes of first importance to ascertain 
the characteristics and composition of that system, and the extent 
to which it may be susceptible of improvements; and it is in this 
branch of the work that his minute and extensive knowledge pre- 
sents us with materials richer and more perfect than, we will ven- 
ture to say, were ever before furnished upon this part of the eco- 
nomy of a nation. 

The banks of the United States are all incorporated compa- 
nies, with the single exception of that which belongs to Mr. 
Girard at Philadelphia. But the general synopsis given in the 
work before us, of their nature and constitution, is so compre- 


hensive and yet so clear, that we must lay before our readers one 
more extract from its contents. 


“« The business of all these banks consists in receiving money on de- 
posit, in issuing bank notes, and in discounting notes of hand or bills of 
exchange. A portion of the capital is sometimes vested in public stocks : 
but this is not obligatory ; and in this they differ essentially from the 
Bank of England. The capital of this institution, being loaned to 
government, and not depending on the solidity of the paper discounted, 
affords a stable guarantee to the holders of notes and to the depositors. 
The bank can loan to individuals, or advance to government (beyond its 
capital as above mentioned) nothing but the difference between the ag- 
gregate of its notes in circulation, and of the credits in account current 
on its books, and the amount of specie in its vaults. But the American 
banks lend to individuals, not only that difference, but also the whole 
amount of their capital, with the exception only of such portion as they 
may find it convenient, but are not obliged, to vest in public stocks. It 
follows that the security of the holders of notes, and of the depositors 
generally, rests exclusively on the solidity of the paper they have dis- 
counted. It might seem, on the other hand, that as the Bank of Eng- 
land cannot apply its original capital to any immediate use, whilst the 
American banks may, by curtailing their discounts, call in their capital 
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on any emergency, they might without risk put in circulation a greater 
preportionate amount of notes. But such curtailment can never be made 
to any considerable extent, without causing much distress ; and, in point 
of fact, a large portion of their loans consists of what the merchants con- 
sider as permanent accommodation, and, in the country, often rests on 
real security. This departure from what has been generally deemed the 
true banking principle, must, it is believed, be ascribed to the original 
disposition of the capital. 

‘Whenever, therefore, an American bank is in full operation, its 
debts generally consist, Ist, to the stockholders of the capital; 2d, to 
the community, of the notes in circulation and of the credits in account 
current, commonly called deposits: and its credits, Ist, of discounted 
notes or bills of exchange and occasionally of public stocks; 2d, of the 
specie in its vaults and of the notes of, and balances due by, other banks ; 
3d, of its real estate, either used for banking purposes or taken in pay- 
ment of debts. Some other incidental items may sometimes be intro- 
duced ; a part of the capital is occasionally invested in road, canal, and 
bridge stocks, and the debts, secured on judgments, or bonds and mort- 
gages, are generally distinguished in the official returns of the banks. In 
order to give a clear view of the subject, we annex an abstract of the 
situation of the thirty-one chartered banks of Pennsylvania, in Novem- 
ber, 1829. 

Dollars. 
Cepital . 2. 2. «© 2 © © « « « « « 32,032,000 
a incirculation . . . «16,028,000 
leposits - a os 


Surplusfunds . . . .. . .-+ « - . 41,142,000 
29,202,000 


Bille discounted 4 . . «1 0 « co te ct ce «(99,596,000 
Public stocks a 


Road, canal, and bridge stocks . .$ . . . 4,620,000 
Debts secured on mortgages, &c. 
Real estate . . a or ee eee a ll 


3,338,000 
2,408,000 


29,202,000 


Notes of other banks 
And due by other banks 
Specie Se eee 


“It will be easily perceived, Ist, that what is called the surplus, and 
sometimes the reserved or contingent fund, is nothing more than that 
which balances the account, or the difference between the debits and 
credits of the banks; and that in order to be enabled to repay, at the 
expiration of the charter, to the stockholders, the full amount of their 
stock, that fund or difference ought, in every sound bank, to be sufficient 
to cover all the bad debts and all the losses which may be incurred on 
the sale of the various stocks held by it, and of its real estate : 2dly, that 
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the deposits may at any time be converted into bank notes, and that 
both ought, in correct language, to be included under the denomination 
of circulation ;* 3dly, that the notes of other banks on hand form no part 
of the circulation, and ought, when considering the banking system as a 
whole, to be deducted from the amount of the notes in circulation; and 
that, for the same reason, inasmuch as the balances due to other banks 
by the several banks are included in the deposits, the balances due by 
such other banks ought also to be deducted from that item, which would 
reduce the aggregate of those two items in the preceding statement, 
from 16,028,000 to 12,690,000 dollars: 4thly, that the capital is the 
only item in the account apparently invariable, though it may occasion- 
ally be increased by legislative permission, and lessened by purchases 
of their own stock by the banks; and that all the other items are 
variable, and do vary according to the operations of the banks: Sthly, 
that supposing the second and third items of credits to remain the same, 
the circulation, or aggregate of deposits and notes in circulation, cannot 
be either increased or decreased without a corresponding decrease or in- 
crease, either of the bills discounted or of the specie, or of both: 6thly, 
that by limiting by law the amount of the debts due to the banks, as in- 
cluded in the two first items of the credits, toa sum bearing a certain 
ratio to the capital, and by likewise limiting, in a similar manner, the 
gross amount of the notes in circulation, both which limitations are 
always under the control of the banks, excessive issues may be pre- 
vented: 7thly, that if the situation of the banks of Pennsylvania in the 
aggregate be taken as a proper basis for those limitations, the whole 
amount of debts due to a bank ought not to exceed twice, nor the gross 
amount of its notes in circulation, two-thirds of the amount of its capital. 
But it must not be forgotten, that although these limitations would be 
useful in checking the amount of loans and issues, the ultimate sol- 
vency of a bank always depends on the solidity of the paper it discounts.” 
—pp. 40—42. 

We have already once alluded to the first paper issued by au- 
thority of the independent government of North- America during 
the war of the revolution. ‘Towards the close of that contest, its 
value had sunk to almost nothing, and the difficulties which Con- 
gress had to encounter, for some time after, were such as might 
be expected from its condition at that period. In 1791, a bank of 
the United States was chartered for twenty years, when there were 
but few others, or state banks, in existence. For reasons, cu- 
riously explained by Mr. M‘Duffie, in the report mentioned at 
the commencement of this article, as having caused it to be dis- 
cussed ‘as a party question,” the renewal of this charter was re- 
fused in 1811, in spite of Mr. Gallatin, who was then the finance 
minister ; and it was in 1814, two years after the declaration of 
war against Great Britain, that all the banks “ south and west of 
New England suspended their specie payments,” 


* Our reasons for doubting this we have already given, 
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This singular event occurred without any legislative restriction 
or protection, and yet the subsequent depreciation seems to have 
been the effect, in a great degree, of the increase in amount, 
rather than of a distrust of the soundness of the currency. Its 
immediate causes are of course involved in some uncertainty, but 
Mr. Gallatin assigns five, which seem to be more than sufficient 
to account for the results. First, there are those two which were 
advanced in 1813 by themselves, namely—the blockade against 
exports, after great importation, in the eastern states, and the 
trade in government bills from Canada; which appear to be 
proved. He adds—3. The contribution of above seven-eighths 
of the loans from the middle states, where the war was most po- 
pular. 4. The repayment of above seven millions of foreign 
capital in bank stock, at the dissolution of the last United States 
Bank; and, 5. The disproportionate increase of issues from the 
banks which filled its vacancy, whereby the total was raised by 
no less than one-fourth, while they were immediately followed by 
the panic of invasion. 

The consequences are undoubted and instructive. Mr. Gal- 
latin gives his settled opinion, that if there had been the super- 
intendance of a central bank, occupying its proper space, as pre- 
viously, the crisis might have been avoided. But there was now 
a free and unbridled competition. It began with the excess just 
noticed. When responsibility was removed, this was of course not 
likely to be corrected ; the issues of paper money were again in- 
creased by one third, and it fell to various rates of depreciation, 
according to its origin. Such a state of things offered no great 
inducements to the issuers to subject it again to the test of specie 
payment; accordingly few such proposals were made, and no 
consent obtained, until at length, after four years of ruinous 
derangement, it was found indispensable to make the effort by 
legislative interference, and in 1816 the existing Bank of the 
United States was chartered for twenty years. The precise steps 
by which the recovery was effected, as well as the account of the 
increase and failure of the state banks, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the law for their incorporation, passed by two-thirds 
of the legislature “ pledged to their constituents,” was now 
pronounced, by a report of the senate, to have “ inflicted an evil 
of a more disastrous nature than had ever been experienced by 
its citizens,” (p. 50,) are details for which we must refer our readers 
to the work itself. Suffice it to say, that by able management, 
in the midst of such difficulties, and at a considerable loss to the 
community and to government, this institution succeeded in gra- 
dually restoring the natural amount and value of the circulation, 
which it has since maintained with steadiness and uniformity. 
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Now let us just survey the summary of facts before us, supplied 
principally by authentic returns, and, where they fail, by compu- 
tations founded upon analogy and a comparison of secondary 
evidence. We will first take the banking capital of the nation. 

In 1791, there was invested in private banks about 

2,000,000 dollars, and in that of the United States, 
then just established, 10,000,000 more, making, in all 12,000,000 

On January 1, 1811, or when this latter institu- 
tion had reached its term, the private capital had in- 
creased to above 42,000,000, in 88 state banks, and 
the whole to . . . . « . 32,600,000 

But the United States Bank. was now dissolved, and 
in January, 1815, the state banks were 208, w ith a 
capital of . . 2 © © « « « + 82,000,000 

Cash payments had already been suspended in the 
end of 1814, and before January, 1816, or within 15 
months, the numbers were raised in the first case to 
246,and inthe secondto . .. . . . . . ~« 89,800,000 

Towards the close of 1817, the second Bank of 
the United States was chartered for 20 years, with 
35,000,000 dollars, and in January, 1820, the whole 
capital was, with 507 state banks o «© « « ce le 18F M00 000 

But the circulation was now in course of gradual 
restoration, and in the end of 1829, when this had 
been accomplished, the number of state banks was 
329, and the whole sum of capital. . . . «. ~ 145,200,000 

Now bearing in mind the circumstances above noticed at these 
several periods, let us make a like comparison of the differences of 
issue and of specie. 

On the ist of January, 1811, which 
is the earliest point at which these are 
furnished, we find the sums of each Notes. Specie. 
tobe . . . « « © «© « « « « 28,100,000 15,400,000 

those portions belonging to the 
United States Bank, being respectively 
5,400,000, and 5,800,000. 

At the same period, in 1815, the cir- 
culation had risento . . . . . « 45,500,000 
the specie = m -a-.« 17,000,000 

on January 1 i the former had 
increased to . . - «+ 68,000,000 

(or by one half in one : year !) 
the latter only to . . 
(or not quite by one-eighth. ) 
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January 1, 1820, the notes were re- 
ducedto . .. . « «+ « 44,800,000 
(or below their account in 18153) 
the specie had increasedto . . . 19,820,000 
the United States Bank owning of 
these sums, 4,200,000, and 3,150,000. 

And in November, 1829, while those 
of the Central Bank had become 
13,000,000, and 7,100,000, the totals 
had increased to. . - «+ «+ « 61,300,000 

OMG. se et ‘ 22,100,000 
or the paper was near one- ninth less, and the metal near one- 
eighth more, than it was in the year 1816. 

By some small adjustments, Mr. Gallatin raises this gross amount 
of notes to sixty-two millions and a half, and adds ten millions for 
the silver coins, by the analogy of England. In this we do not 
think that he is quite supported ; for ‘assuming his data in num- 
bers to be correct, it seems scarcely possible to reason from a 
case where the silver is a mere subsidiary and token currency, and 
circulates in concurrence with a quantity of gold, to one where 
it is the only metal and freely coined; especially as he himself 
supposes that it is in England current in excess. (p. 64.) How- 
ever the larger proportion which it would at any rate necessarily 
bear to the gold in circulation, than to a paper currency founded 
on the same value, may be counterbalanced by the larger propor- 
tion required where it is the legal standard, and we shall there- 
fore, perhaps, be not far in error, if we admit it to be one-seventh 
of the whole; while we shall neglect the fifty-five millions and a 
half of deposits, from which we conceive that, judging by what is 
known of the Bank of Amsterdam, we must deduct at least one- 
third, even if we were to reckon them, for reasons which we have 
already explained, 

It is needless to occupy space by commenting on the pregnant 
lesson presented by the summary above recorded. It speaks in 
unequivocal and striking language upon the price and perils of a 
paper currency, which seems to us not less intelligible in England 
than in the United States; and more than sufficient to warrant 
the counsel which is offered by the high authority before us, that 
the proportion of that material in the latter country should be 
reduced. To this end, the first measure which he recommends is 
moderate, and less than we ourselves have already effected. The 
small notes descend everywhere to five, and in many states so low 
as to three and two dollars, or even to a single dollar; and these, 
which he justly terms “ a public nuisance,” he would, with all 
below five dollars, or about 2/., prohibit ; and thereby substitute 

VOL. X. NO. XIX. R 
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metal for that which he computes at a deduction of one-fifth from 
the paper circulation. 

‘The other measure is of a different character, but equally ob- 
vious, and more easily accomplished ; namely, the protection of 
gold in circulation. ‘The laws of the United States, in 1790, 
fixed the Mint proportions of gold and silver at fifteeen to one, 
which must have been, even then, somewhat below the true ratio, 
if that fixed by the French Mint, in 1785, can be taken as any 
index to the correct numbers. But the relative values have, since 
that time, greatly altered. ‘They are here supposed, by reasoning 
founded principally upon the steadiness of the market price of 
gold and of the agio upon the coins in France, with a free coinage 
and tender of both metals, to be at present about 15.7 to one, 
We shall have presently to show why we think that even this must 
underrate the gold; but it is evident that were its true value 
only what is thus expressed, none could remain where it is rated 
at no more than fifteen to one, unless indeed at a course of ex- 
change unusually favourable, or under the regulations of a limited 
coinage and tender which should neutralize the intrinsic propor- 
tions. ‘The difficulty might be met in two ways. They might, in 
the first place, according to this last exception, adopt the course 
which has been taken in England, by keeping the coinage of that 
metal which is not the standard inthe hands of government,and by 
restricting the measure of its legal tender, so as to render it a mere 
token currency of convenience. In this case it will be in fact made 
independent of the market rates, and it is not a little curious and 
amusing to look back at the very positive conclusions and pre- 
dictions of certain sagacious prophets in the year 1819, upon 
the effects of such an attempt in England, who have immortalized 
their frequent asseverations, that the underrated metal could 
never even thus remain current at the Mint proportions. The 
result has been, that the said metal, gold, has been ever since in 
full abundance, and that in consequence of the uncertainty, as 
Mr. Gallatin remarks, of the market for the overrated silver, the 
latter has, in the trade with France, where both are free, been 
preferred for exportation, and the former for importation to this 
country. Nothing could, in fact, have been more successful than 
this attempt, in our experience. But the case of the United 
States is not precisely parallel. It would be there necessary to 
make gold a limited legal tender, (which we believe it never has 
been to any amount whatever); for we apprehend that if the coin 
thus overrated were not so supported, it would command no more 
than its intrinsic value, and that of the assurance given by the 

stamp; and it would therefore be exchanged in currency at a 
corresponding discount, which, since there “could be little or no 
necessary demand for it as coin, could not be counteracted by 
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any limitation of supply. But where silver is the legal ten- 
der, it would seem absurd, and almost nugatory, to restrict the 
more precious metal to sums which would be more conveniently 
and more frequently paid in the smaller coins ; and to extend its 
legal use upon such terms to larger, would be virtually a fraudu- 
lent alteration of the standard of value, while it must at the same 
time transfer to silver the effects which it is the object to avert 
from gold. Mr. Gallatin supposes that the silver currency of 
England is actually in excess, and that retail traders have com- 
pensated themselves by an addition to their prices. We see no 
good ground for this opinion. Retail prices have, like others, in 
our ordinary markets, fallen much since the new regulations were 
enacted; and we think it probable that if the excess had gone far 
enough to produce such an effect, it would have at length shown 
itself in something of the more direct form of depreciation. On 
the other hand we believe there has been little, if any, illegal 
coinage ; and though it no doubt requires some care duly to ad- 
just the necessary quantities, the presumption is rather that the 
Mint has succeeded in keeping them within those limits at which 
their disproportions are not practically sensible. ; 

The course here described Mr. Gallatin omits to notice, pro- 
bably in consequence of the objections which we have explained. 
But, in the second place, the disappearance of the gold coin from 
the United States might be remedied, by raising the Mint valua- 
tion, and it is this which he recommends for enactment, with the 
suggestion at the same time of a double standard. The question 
then arises at what point this valuation should be fixed? The 
rate of gold to silver coins is always something more in favour of 
the latter than that of mere bullion, since its coinage is more ex- 
pensive in proportion to its value. In France this difference is 
perhaps correctly assumed to be about Sths per cent, (Note A.) 
In England, the coins themselves, as we have seen, cannot be 
compared. We must therefore look to the market price of 
standard bullion, as indicated in those of gold, which are the es- 
tablished measure of value. If these be taken to average 
Sl. 17s. 74d. and 4s. 11d. respectively, the proportion is near 
15.78 to 1, and we should be inclined to think the price assumed 
for silver makes this rather above than below the triie average 
market rate. With the allowance therefore of ths per cent. be- 
fore explained, we conceive that the ratio of the coins may be 
safely taken at 15.68 to 1 by this computation; and if that ac- 
tually found in France is about 15.6, their real proportions will 
not probably be far from these points elsewhere. Now it is evi- 
dent that if the Mint fixed its prices for standard gold and silver 
exactly at the rate here sought, the inducements to withdraw 
R2 
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either from circulation would be exactly equal, whenever the 
course of exchange rendered the exportation of the metals profit- 
able, so far as the United States regulations are concerned, and 
it would vary according to the advantages they might each offer 
for payment in foreign countries. But silver being, in the case 
before us, the single standard, it is of importance that it should 
be less exposed to variations of value by the consequences of 
such operations; and since the cost of transport in both cases 
may be taken at about 1 per cent., it is clear that by leaving an 
inducement in the rating of gold, not exceeding the same amount, 
there is found a point at which it would always bear a premium 
upon exportation to that extent, as compared with silver, and yet 
would not disappear until the exchange had sunk below the 
intrinsic par. It is between these points, therefore, and near the 
latter, that it is proposed to fix the future rate; but in taking 
those which he has suggested, it appears to us that the author 
has fallen into an error which would in a great measure defeat 
his object. It will be observed that the rates determined from 
the Mint prices of France, and the market prices of England, of 
15.7 and 15.78 to | for bullion, as well as those deduced for the 
corresponding coin, of 15,6 and 15.68, denote the proportions 
between the metals of standard fineness only. But the Mint 
prices of France and England, of 15.5 and 15.2 to 1 nearly, 
quoted by Mr. Gallatin as the basis of these computations, are 
those of the pure metal contained in the coins by legal regulation. 
That of 15 to | in the United States, for which the new rate is 
to be substituted, has the same meaning; and it is obvious that 
among the various standards of different nations, it is this pro- 
portion alone that can afford an accurate comparison for ex- 
changes of value. Now in consequence of the greater mixture 
of alloy generally in the gold than in the silver, the proportions 
of the pure metals are not identical with those of the Mint 
standards; and we believe it will be found that, assuming the 
latter as they are here stated, the former will be in England not 
less than about 15.93, and in France about 15.81* to 1, and with 
the allowance of {ths per cent., the coins would then stand ac- 
cording to their contents in pure metal, as about 15.84 and 
15.71 to 1. Now if we are correct in this, it is clear that the 
numbers proposed by Mr, Gallatin, namely, 15.6 or 15.62 to 1, 
would still leave the gold underrated even at the highest point, 
by about 3ths per cent. In order therefore to effect his object 


* We do not quite understand whether, when Mr. Gallatin states the French Mint 
allowance for a kilogramme of standard gold or silver, he speaks of the French stand- 
ard, or uses the term in its ordinary sense. We apprehend from his numbers that he 


must mean the former. But if we were to take our standard, this rate would become 
15.856 to 1. 
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of protecting the gold currency, he must raise its valuation to a 
point at least above the lowest of these rates, and we should con- 
ceive that he must take that of about 15.73 or 15.74 to 1, before 
he would probably obtain one which should offer no induce- 
ments, under ordinary circumstances, to transport the gold coinage 
to a better market for its intrinsic value. If a seignorage were 
properly taken upon both the metals, their position would re- 
main the same; but if his other proposal of a double standard 
were adopted, (the objections to which we agree in thinking have 
been much exaggerated, and are here reduced to their true value,) 
the case would be essentially altered, and would be inconsistent 
with his other recommendations, since either metal might be then 
equally withdrawn, without a derangement of the currency; and 
the adjustment of the real value by an agio, which must then 
take place, would frustrate the artificial distinctions of the Mint. 

We apprehend that there can be scarcely a difference of opi- 
nion upon the propriety of the above reform of the coinage; 
and that it can hardly require the additional plea of claims in 
favour of a native production, advanced upon the.discovery of a 
bed of gold, extending “ from the central parts of Virginia, in a 
south-west drection, to the State of Alabama,” which produced 
in 1830 near 500,000 dollars, and is here asserted to be one of the 
richest known.* But even supposing that these two measures 
were taken which we have already examined, to improve the ma- 
terials of the currency, there still remains an important question, 
whether more might not be done, by regulation, to amend that 
part of it which would still consist of paper? With us, the 
question stands actually in this position. We have provided for 
the difficulties hitherto discussed, and it has been interesting to 
observe the steps recommended by an able authority, towards the 
same objects, in another community. But we now tread upon 
different ground. There is no part of the subject in which the 
legislature of this country has been so remiss as in the controul 
of the private banks. With all due allowance for au exaggeration 
of calumny and obloquy, which was heaped upon the honourable, 
as well as others, of that body, in 1826, there was enough at 
least then exposed to show the very slender securities which we 
held for their proceedings; and if there is one point which, more 
than others, should occupy the anxious attention of those who 
have to deal with the question in England at this moment, it is a 
proper revision and regulation of this part of the system. There 
Is no part of the world whence so much information may be 


* Mr. Jacob terms this “ a kind of mania.” —Hist. Inquiry, vol. ii. p. 266. But see 


the chapter upon this subject in Mr. Ouseley’s work upon the United States, lately 
published. 
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drawn in illustration of it, as the United States. Their federal 
organization gives the advantage of examples and experiments in 
almost every variety of contrivance. We shall enumerate the 
most remarkable, which are here recited. 1. In Massachusetts 
and Louisiana the loans and stocks of every description held by a 
bank are forbidden to amount to above twice its capital, which 
appears to us, as to Mr. Gallatin, more than a sufficient latitude 
for a well-conducted bank. He advises the extension of this 
provision, and suggests that it should be coupled with a like 
restriction upon the issue of notes, to ds of the capital. We must 
own that we are generally averse to positive, fixed, artificial re- 
gulations of this kind, in such matters. If they are determined 
upon average circumstances, they may prove very ill adapted 
and inconvenient in emergencies; if they are placed beyond the 
reach of these, they are a dead letter. The curious fact which 
he exhibits of the great proportional excess of notes and deposits 
in the country banks over those of the cities, as 7 to 4, and 3 to 2, 
in separate instances, tends to show the difficulties arising from dif- 
ference of necessities. We would on all occasions rather attain 
the same ends by checks, if possible, more indirect and less in- 
flexible. We cannot but attach great weight to advice founded 
on the observation and abilities of the authority now before us ; 
but the state of things which he describes in a country like Ame- 
rica is evidently not one which can furnish us with quite a parallel 
conclusion; and at any rate we must acquire much more extensive 
and precise knowledge of the mysteries of our system to place 
ourselves upon the same footing for a decision, whether the appli- 
cation of such rules would be here even equally expedient. 2. In 
New York are provisions for the bond fide payment upon stock 
subscribed; and 3. As well as in Maryland, and some other 
states, one also for the forfeiture of the charter in case of failure 
to pay on demand in specie, which can apply only to incorporated 
banks. 4. In the same quarter has been lately established a safety 
fund of § per cent. on all bank capital, to provide for payment in 
case of partial stoppage. ‘The objections to this scheme in such 
a form are well poimted out, and are unanswerable. But might 
it not be applied with some advantage, if levied upon the issues 
or deposits, that is, upon the source of profit? 5. A regulation 
exists in the United States’ Bank Charter, and has been enacted in 
Louisiana, for the payment of interest at the rate of 12 per cent., and 
in Massachusetts at that of 24, upon all notes or deposits not 
paid on demand in specie. We are somewhat surprised to see 
that Mr. Gallatin commends this rule as a ‘* most efficient secu- 
rity.” It appears to us to apply only to the rare occurrence of a 
suspension like that of the United States in 1814. In cases of 
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consequent bankruptcy,—where the parties are insolvent, it must 
be clearly frustrated; and where they are not, it must frequently be 
a harsh aggravation of misfortunes which were free from blame. 
At the same time we must conclude that it has been found to be in 
some degree a check. But we have reserved for the 6th and last, 
that regulation without which we conceive that all the preceding 
are futile and imperfect. In all New England, in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Georgia, &c., and in the United States’ Bank, annual 
statements are required and published of the operations and situa- 
tion of the banks. Without publicity, all such devices as the above 
must fail in effecting their true purpose. ‘They may be made cor- 
rective, but they can never become preventive measures. For not 
only does the absence of publicity affect the present action of all 
such provisions, it leaves us without the means which should 
qualify us to judge of them or of their prospective adoption. In 
this country it has been thought necessary hitherto to veil the sub- 
ject and all its details in positive and impenetrable darkness; and 
witness the result—that in the most critical emergencies, such as 
1819 and 1826, we are compelled to resort to wandering calcu- 
lations,—to few and scattered facts, to “* practical” opinions, or to 
documents, no better than an account of notes stamped, or of 
licenses for issue.* We would conjure, therefore, those who are 
employed in revising our banking system, to give at least their best 
attention to this important point, and to provide us in future with 
some more steady light for the path which we may have to travel. 
It is really preposterous that institutions, of which the very life- 
breath is the confidence not only of those who have personal 
facilities for estimating their claims to it, as in other branches of 
commerce, but of the community at large, should expect to re- 
ceive it, without furnishing one element of their pretensions to 
the public, In America, such publicity has led to any thing but 
inconvenience, and has afforded the means of giving to the world 
a work like that now before us, which in Great Britain would be 
absolutely impossible; and although perhaps the obstacles to the 
change might be somewhat greater, there is nothing that we can 
see which gives us here any reason to distrust or doubt those 
consequences which have there been ascertained, and the value 
of which we cannot too urgently press upon the managers of the 
present inquiry. 

Finally, we are led to that coincident question in the two 
countries which is the occasion of the corresponding discussions, 
namely, the continuance of a central superior and rn 








* Vide Reports and 1 Appe ndix, in 1819 and 1820, particularly dies dix F, Lords’ 
Rep. Cash Payments, 1819. 
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establishment. But we have, we fear, already appropriated a 
space to this article which must prevent our treating it as fully 
as its extent and importance would demand. The great and 
striking benefits to which we have before alluded, in the United 
States, persuade Mr. Gallatin without hesitation to decide it in 
the affirmative. He is accompanied in his opinion by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, in the Report to which we have 
more than once referred ; and, with us, Mr. M‘Culloch has sup- 
ported the same view, in a pamphlet entitled an “ Historical 
Sketch of the Bank of England,” acknowledged by him in his 
recent “ Dictionary,” and which is well worth the attention of our 
readers. But they concur also in a subsequent very important, 
though we cannot think very complex question—the compara- 
tive merits of an independent chartered, or of a government bank. 
Though the President of the United States has recommended 
the latter form to Congress, we have met with but few of what 
we should be disposed to call sound arguments in its favour. 
The case, as far as America is concerned, is ably treated in the 
above mentioned Report to Congress. In England, where the 
full amount of the bank capital is already invested in loan to 
government, we should not even gain the advantage of a security 
upon the national credit; and the expectation of, at least, any 
material saving in expense, over an amended arrangement with 
the Bank of England for its financial services, appears to us to be 
utterly visionary. Not less so, in spite of the high authority 
which has upheld it, must we consider that of the possibility of 
rendering such an establishment really independent of the go- 
vernment, or nearly so much so as that which now exists. 
The American Reporter determines it to be totally impracticable 
in that country; and we see no grounds for believing that it 
would be much more so in our own. The great and paramount 
value of a private company like the Bank of England, over an 
instrument in the hands of the executive, is that its interest must 
be, if rightly understood, generally subservient to the public 
protection,—a guarantee with which no other can be put in com- 
petition ; certainly no force of personal honour, of patriotism, or 
of political wisdom. On the other hand, in knowledge of their 
business, its practical details, and its various connections ; in the 
opportunity and habits of close attention to its many fluctuations, 
there can be maintained no comparison between any conceivable 
officers of government and men like our bank directors. [If it is 
objected, that they have sometimes mistaken the principles of 
their conduct, we would ask how many public politicians, in the 
several great crises of the Bank, saw them more clearly at the 
time? We are convinced that they have at all periods acted with 
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an honourable regard to what they believed to be the interests of 


the country; and although we cannot quite go the length, with 
Mr. M‘Culloch, of affirming “ that while they are obliged to pay 
their notes on demand, nothing is to be apprehended from their 
proceedings,” we doubt whether much more is required than that 
government should take care never again to place them in that 
anomalous and unfair situation, in which they have stood when 
the national interests were at variance with those of the establish- 
ment, to give us as effectual a security against such dangers as is 
to be found in any other arrangement. 

We should not, if we had more room, think it worth while to 
enter upon the American constitutional questions which occupy 
the conclusion of Mr. Gallatin’s work. ‘They generally concern 
the powers of congress, and are, therefore, foreign to the interest 
of our readers. But they have one feature peculiar to the federal 
form of the United States, which deserves to be noticed, as 
curiously illustrative of the history of currency. It is argued 
that the consequences of the past system which have occurred 
were not only disastrous, but positively unconstitutional. One 
of the fundamental provisions of the constitution directs, that all 
imposts shall be uniform throughout the nation; and that they 
shall be levied on the population of each state by the rule therein 
prescribed. Now, owing to the separate independence of the 
several states, the depreciation of their different currencies was at 
all points of variation during the suspension. In New England 
that crisis never took place,—in the middle states it was universal. 
The consequence of this must have been, of course, that the fixed 
payments to the government were, at Baltimore, as much as the 
discount, or 25 per cent., less than in Massachusetts, where they 
were at par; and there was an unquestionable violation, in spirit, 
of this condition of the constitution in favour of the former, so 
long as it continued. 

In conclusion, we shall only hope that we have done enough to 
recommend this pamphlet, and the great value of its contents, to 
the notice and attention of English readers; but we cannot leave 
it without once more repeating our opinion, that at this moment it 
bears a peculiar interest for all who have any concern in the great 
questions relating to the subject of which it treats, now practi- 
cally at issue in this country (and we know not whom we could 
except from such a designation), since it offers no ordinary mea- 


sure of sound and authentic information, in a department of 


knowledge where errors are so serious and yet so rife, and where, 
therefore, i it is doubly desirable that every man who is induced to 
think, should also be induced to seek and prize it. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 
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Art. XI.— Morgenldndische Dichtungen. Von A. Oehlenschlager. 
1. Die Fischerstochter. 2. Die Drillingsbriider von Damask. (Oriental 
Dramas. By A. Oehlenschlager. 1. The Fisher's Daughter. 2. The 
Three Twin Brothers of Damascus.) 2 Bande. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 
1831. 

OkeuLENSCHLAGER’s earliest inspiration was derived from the East. He 

used to sit and pore over its wonders in the deserted royal apartments at 

Friedrichsberg, forgetting the cold and loneliness of a Danish winter in 

the country, amidst the suumy scenery of the Arabian Nights, and 

peopling the empty halls about him with an airy crowd of caliphs, cadis, 
princes, porters, slaves, magicians, genii and spirits, “‘ white, black and 
grey, with all their trumpery,” with all the splendours, and spells, and 
visions of the gorgeous East. His Aladdin, written with the first enthu- 
siasm of youth, was the earliest effort from which his future fame might 
be predicted; and now, though past the meridian of life, he again revisits, 
apparently with the same delight, the haunts of his childhood, and once 
more places before us, on the same stage, the dramatis personae of our 
youth, Haroun Alraschid, Giafar, Mesrour, the Old Mau of the Sea, the 
Genie in the Casket—all those creatures so associated with the remem- 
brance of our school days. 
** The tide of time flows back for him, 
The forward-flowing tide of time, 
And many a sheeny summer morn 
Adown the Tigris he is borne, 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
Hligh-walled gardens, green and old :— 
True Mussulman is he, and sworn!” 

Oehlenschliger certainly adapts himself with great tact, and with a 
very respectable command of eastern expression and allusion, to the 
manner of the Arabian Nights. It is, however, a disadvantage insepa- 
rable from the attempt to dramatize these remarkable fictions, that the 
moment. they are divested of the naiveté of mere narrative, and reduced 
to action and dialogue, much of the peculiar charm which they possess 
evaporates. When a story begins in plain prose, in the old conventional 
way—* There was a king and a queen”—we are prepared for anything ; 
we surrender ourselves quietly up to the laws of fairy land, and are pre- 
pared to swallow a Rok’s egg without wincing, and see a gevius of some 
fifty cubits high crammed quietly into an iron cannister of eighteen 
inches by twelve. But all this, which in the old legendary form passes 
by without much notice, softened as it is by the hazy atmosphere of fairy 
land, looks startling enough when brought prominently forward in the 
glare of the stage lamps, and discussed in sober dialogue in blank verse. 
Then we begin to “ think it not honesty to have it so set down:” the 
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contrast between the levity and absurdity of the incidents, and the gra- 
vity and artificial character of the medium through which they are con- 
veyed, becomes ludicrous, and, except as a mere vehicle for scenery and 
decoration, the piece ceases to interest any but mere children. 

Little, therefore, we think, is in general to be gained by dramatising 
an eastern story. In the hands of one who, like Wieland, knows how 
to preserve the simplicity of the original, while he interweaves with it the 
graces of versification, it may possibly be improved rather than injured 
by a poetical bearbeitung ; but in action, we suspect, all its peculiari- 
ties must evaporate. ‘The only way in which a dramatic version of 
such a tale can be rendered interesting, is by employing it as a frame- 
work setting for scattered gems of poetry; or by selecting from the 
rich field which the evervarying incidents and scenery of oriental 
fiction afford, and giving way to the full flow of inspiration in a lyri- 
cal form. Such was the case in Aladdin, which, though sufficiently 
oriental in its character, owed its fame almost entirely to the brilliant 
and touching poetry scattered over its scenes, which reflected far more 
the feelings of the dramatist than that of the characters. In these later 
productions, we think Oehlenschlager has been less successful, precisely 
because he has too studiously excluded from his pages those lyrical bursts 
which so often captivated or moved the reader in Aladdin, and has 
laboured too much to give a rapid dramatic march and regular progres- 
sion to incidents whose very essence it is to set all regularity at defiance. 
In both of these new pieces the plot advances more continuously; there 
is even more studious observation of eastern manners and usages than in 
his former work: but we must be allowed to think far less of poetry, 
far less of that enthusiasm, without which such a subject falls cold and 
lifeless upon the reader. 

The first, the Fisher’s Daughter, is a kind of gallery of recollections 
from the Arabian Nights, It embodies ingeniously enough, and works 
up into one tale, many of their leading scenes and actors. The main 
plot, if plot it can be called, is the story of the fisherman’s (Sandib) 
daughter Amine, who is sold by her father (seduced by wine and a 
purse of sequins) to a slave merchant, and becomes the bride of the 
young sultan Agib, who had gained her affections in the disguise of a 
gardener’s assistant. ‘The happiness of the young pair is, however, soon 
disturbed by the machinations of the fairy Floristane, herself in love with 
Agib, who by her magic arts disturbs the reason of Amine, persuades her 
that her beloved Agib is a monster, and induces her, like ‘Titania, to mis- 
take a loathsome Moorish fanatic for the object of her affection. Agib, 
worked up to frenzy by her insane attachment, sacrifices the Moor to his 
wrath, but is forthwith changed by Amine (who with this very view had 
been endowed with supernatural powers by the revengeful fairy) into a 
being half man, half marble—in fact, our old acquaintance, the King of 
the Black Islands. Then follow, as in the Arabian tale, the scenes of 
the fisherman (the father of Amine) with the silly Genie of the Casket ; 
the magic fishes, blue, green, red and yellow, uplifting their “ sweet 
voices” from the frying-pan ; the journey of the sultan to the mountain 
lake from which the mysterious fishes had been taken; and the final 
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loosing of the spell which bound the unfortunate sultan and his subjects. 
With this too are interwoven the adventure with the infernal old man of 
the sea, whose legs we think we still feel clinging round our throats; 
the decapitation of the physician Douban; and the death of the tyrant 
by whose orders he is executed, in consequence of turning over the poi- 
soned leaves of the physician’s magic volume. This last incident, it must 
be confessed, has no very direct bearing upon the plot. Neither do we 
much admire the introduction of a self-conceited pompous European tra- 
veller, who is present amidst these strange scenes, but persists in think- 
ing that the terrible adventure of the talking fishes, and such like, are 
mere feats of jugglery, played off by the polite sultan for his amusement. 
This breaks unpleasantly the Asiatic character of the piece; while the 
satire, which seems to be insinuated under the character of the Euro- 
pean, has nothing in itself so pointed as to recommend it. We have 
already said that we regretted in these dramas the absence of lyrical 
passages; the more so, as the few that are introduced are among 
the most interesting in these volumes. With difficulty we have been 
able to pitch on one or two, to show that Oehlenschlager retains his 
old flow and tenderness as well as homeliness of style. In the first act, 
when Sandib. restored to his senses, recollects that he has sold his 
daughter, he rushes to the shore of the Red Sea, on the brink of which 
his cottage stands, and in the first movement of despair, throws the ac- 
cursed sequins, which he looks upon as the price of blood, into the 
sea. Meantime his starving children in the cottage awaken, and cry for 
food. ‘The Fairy of the Sea rises from the waters, and sings-— 


“ O fair lies the fisher’s cottage, 

Close by the ruddy sea— 

The grass, the palm, the fountain, 
They make it fair to see. 

The stranger gazes on it 
Wistfully o’er the foam, 

And thinks that here for ages 
Sweet peace must have made her home. 


“ But could he look within it, 

And want and sorrow see— 

The father’s grief and mourning— 
Where would its beauty be? 

Hark to the children weeping— 
Each rears his little head, 

From short and uneasy sleeping, 
And wails, but in vain, for bread. 


** But soft, through the open lattice, 

I'll drop this melon nigh, 

And here on the rock beside me, 
This coin of gold shall lie. 

This shall the little Lolo 
Find when he seeks for shells; 

God leaves not the house forsaken 
Where guiltless childhood dwells. 
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“ Another still shall greet thee, 
Sure as the month shall end ; 
The fairy will not fail thee, 
She is the infant’s friend : 
I love my little Lolo, 
Who plays upon my strand ; 
A foretaste of my bounties 
I lay within his hand.” 


Our next extract shall be from Amine’s soliloquy in the second act, 
when she begins to feel, but scarcely dares to acknowledge to herself, 
her affection for Agib, the prince who had gained her love in the dis- 
guise of the gardener. 


“ A wood beyond the garden.— Amine (alone). 


“ QO, lovely art thou, Nature, in thy works: 
On every stem the diadem of spring; 
Tn every bud a little angel lurks— 
Each leaf is fluttering like an elfin-wing ! 
How strange, how wonderful, my present mood : 
Now first, methinks, the charms of spring I see ; 
Till now I only knew and loved the good— 
The beautiful was all a blank tome. ( Pauses.) 


“ Yet no—the children!—those were fairer flowers 
Than these that open to the fresh’ning morn: 
How gaily by their side slid by the hours— 
They withered not !—they bore no treacherous thorn. (Sighs.) 
Ah me!—All that I loved and lost before 
Seems here anew to live and bloom once more. 
“But late, and in my bosom passion slept, 
Unfelt as in the egg the embryo bird : 
Forth from his shell the wanton now has crept, 
And my poor heart with joy and pain is stirred. 
T ask for Agib: when he comes, the blood 
Comes flushing to my face with tell-tale flow : 
I know not yet if he be true and good ; 
That he is fair, alas !—too well I know. 
“ T feel entranced; these overshadowing trees 
The balmy murmurs of the zephyrs shake. 
Here let me lay me down, and dream at ease 
Of him I dare not think of while awake. 
The earliest bed was still the grassy ground; 
The earliest chamber was the forest hoar; 
And the brook lulls me with the self-same sound 
It sang to Eve in Paradise of yore.” 

The groundwork of the second of these dramas, the “ Three Twin 
Brothers of Damascus,” is the well known Fabliau of Les Trois Bossus— 
a tale which in one shape or other has been imitated in the literature 
of most European nations. In Oehlenschlager’s edition, however, the 
three brothers are not hunchbacks, though their resemblance to each 
other externally is so great as to render it impossible to distinguish 
them. Of this piece we have only time to say, that though it has little 
claims to poetry, it possesses very considerable humour; that the inci- 
dents are natural and well imagined, and the characters well discrimi- 
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nated. But it affords no materials for extract, unless our quotations 
were extended to a far greater length than our limits warrant. On the 
whole, we would say of the present publication, that it can add no laurels 


to Oehlenschliger’s fame, but will not, we think, tarnish those he has 
already obtained. 


Ant. XII1.—Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantes, ou Sowoenirs 
historiques sur Napoleon, la Revolution, le Directoire, le Consulat, l Em- 
pire, et la Restauration. Tom. 1.—VI. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 


We have to apologize for our delay in noticing a work so pre-emi- 
nently distinguished amidst the swarm of pretended Memoirs, of 
pseudo- Autobiographies, that the Parisian press has of late years littered. 
Our excuse is, that we wished to review as a whole memoirs em- 
bracing so important an epoch as that announced in the Duchess’s 
title page; but when, upon closing the 6th octavo volume, we found 
ourselves no further advanced than the offer of the consulship for life, 
we felt compelled to abandon our wish as hopeless, and to make up 
our mind to emit our opinion of this interesting publication—a work it 
has no pretension to be called—-piece-meal. 

We have termed these volumes distinguished, because they bear in- 
ternal evidence of authenticity, and interesting, because all authentic 
information touching Napoleon must be so; but in one respect the 
book has, we confess, disappointed us. We looked for the simple 
(we do not mean uncoloured, that were indeed idle,) downright gos- 
sipping about an illustrious individual, that charms us in many old 
memoirs, male to say truth as well as female. But, alas for this march 
of intellect! where shall we now-a-days find anything of the kind? 
Despite the total disregard of time and place, which frank and pleasant 
gossipping only can justify, the Duchess of Abrantes chooses to in- 
struct us in politics, metaphysics, the fine arts, and what not, impera- 
tively requiring us to accept her ipse dixit, amongst other matters, for 
Mr. Pitt’s having instigated not only every attempt upon Bonaparte’s 
hfe, but also the murder of the Emperor Paul, and, we believe, of 
every soul assassinated during his ministry. Mr. Fox’s denial of 
some of the atrocities imputed to his political rival, which she admi- 
ringly records, she seems to admire merely as a patriotic falsehood. 

We are indebted for these Memoirs, it should seem, to those of 
Bourrienne, which incensed the Duchess, both as the widow of Junot, 
and as, in her own proper person, an especial pet of Napoleon. For 
our Own part we roust say, that as far as we can see, in essentials at 
least, these two pictures of the aspiring young Corsican adventurer, 
the triumphant General, and the First Consul, do not seem materially 
to disagree, inasmuch as the lady, even when she contradicts the 
gentleman, appears to us only to state the same fact with different feel- 
ings, consequently putting it in a different light. Nevertheless, he 
who would form to himself a correct image of Bonaparte, would do 
well to study him both in the pages of his discarded secretary, and 
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in those of the widow of his once favourite aide-de-camp. If jealousy 
of a schoolfellow immeasurably exalted, if resentment at the with- 
drawal of that exalted schoolfellow’s long confidence in the companion 
of his boyhood—a withdrawal by no means satisfactorily accounted 
for—darken Bourrienne’s pictures of the coldly calculating selfishness 
which unhesitatingly sacrificed the lives and affections of all indivi- 
duals to every immediate personal interest, who so well calculated to 
relieve those sombre hues with the orient tints of morn, to record 
every symptom of kindness and sensibility, every trait of goodna- 
ture and playfulness, as Madame Junot? And here we must bring 
back to the reader’s recollection the circumstances explanatory of the 
lady’s bias. Not only was Madame Junot’s mother, Madame Permon, 
(the daughter of a branch of the Imperial Comneni settled in Corsica, ) 
an early friend of Madame Mere, as Napoleon’s mother was whimsi- 
cally entitled, but the connection was near being drawn yet closer, even 
to the substituting of the Permon to the Beauharnais family. After 
a hint or two, that looked to us somewhat suspicious (of course unin- 
tentionally) touching the regard that subsisted between Madame 
Permon and her friend’s son, the Duchess tells us, that Bonaparte 
one day proposed to that lady, then in widow’s weeds, to marry her 
son Albert Permon to his sister Pauline, her daughter Laure, (our au- 
thoress in proper person,) then a child, to one of his brothers, and to 
begin by bestowing her fair though matron hand, upon himself. 
Considerations of age, fortune, and other sundries, induced the widow 
to decline all these matrimonial schemes ; and in a marvellously short 
time afterwards, we know not exactly how short—inasmuch as our 
Duchess despises chronology—the rejected lover married Madame 
Beauharnais. 

Madame Permon, a true Frenchwoman, presently quarrelled with 
Bonaparte himself about a commission which he neglected to procure 
for some cousin of hers on the appointed day. ‘The intimacy be- 
tween the families nevertheless still continued; and when Junot, whose 
impassioned devotion to Napoleon could not but command some re- 
turn of affection, married Laure Permon, all the First Consul’s kind- 
ness for the daughter of his lost love seems to have revived, if 
indeed it were not succeeded by warmer feelings. We would not be 
censorious, else the Duchess tells us some things that might awaken 
a suspicion that she does not tell all, especially as we remember 
Madame de Genlis’s warning to memoir writers against such silly indis- 
cretion. We, however, who had rather be deemed credulous than cen- 
sorious, are willing to believe that the First Consul visited the young 
bride’s solitary bedchamber at Malmaison, at early dawn, only to read 
his despatches there, litter her bed with the covers, and pinch her 
feet through the bed clothes; as also that she designedly cured him of 
so awkward a habit, by one night irresistibly detaining Junot to share 
her couch, where Bonaparte found him next morning, when, as com- 
mandant of Paris, he ought to have returned to his post after supper. 
A little quarrel followed between the First Consul and the lady, but it 
soon blew over, and she appears to have remained a favourite. She 
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herself professes to share her husband’s enthusiasm for the hero; 
whilst she speaks of the usually beloved Josephine, even when praising 
her, in a tone that sounds very like the bitterness of rivalry, either per- 
sonal or filial, and of Marie Louise with absolute detestation. 

We do not propose giving much space to a book that either is, or 
will shortly be, in every body’s hands; and having generally enounced 
our opinion of the. character of the work, and of the authoress’s 
peculiar fitness for writing it, we shall merely add an extract or two. 
And now we truly regret our delay; for those extracts we must needs 
take from the newest, and therefore least known volumes, which offer 
us nothing so impressive or entertaining as some of the earlier scenes 
of that well named period, the Reign of Terror, (of the frightful influ- 
ence of which upon the obscurest individuals, we, in our tranquil 
country, can hardly form an idea,) and others from Bonaparte’s 
youth. We have, however, selected a couple of passages totally un- 
connected with politics, a subject we have no desire to discuss with 
the fair Duchess, and which exhibit the First Consul in his most amia- 
ble character, even whilst betraying something of the cloven foot. 

One day a gentlemanly looking youth was observed lingering about 
the gates of Malmaison, and entreating to see the First Consul, as 
a matter upon which his very existence depended. Upon being closely 
interrogated by the aides-de-camp, it appeared that he was a candidate 
for admission to the Polytechnic School, but excluded even from the 
preliminary examination of the competitors, because he had received 
his instruction solely from his father, not from any public professor. 

“¢ But,’ said Duroc, with his accustomed mildness and civility, ‘what 
would you have the First Consul do in the affair? This is a rule invariably 
observed with regard to all candidates.—What would you have of the First 
Consul ?’ 

“<T would have him examine me,’ answered the youth, with a delightful 
naiveté. ‘Iam certain that when he shall have questioned me, he will judge 
me worthy to share the labours of those youths of whom he desires to make 
officers fitted to execute his great conceptions.’ 

“ The three comrades looked at one another. Duroc and Junot, as well as 
Lacuée, thought that this youth, with his burning words and glance of fire, could 
not but please the First Consul. Duroc repaired to his apartment, Napoleon 
smiled with that sweet, that luminous smile, which he had when sien. 

« ¢ And this young hair-brain wants me to examine him?” said he to Duroc. 
‘But how should such a fancy occur to him? It is so strange.’ And still 
smiling, he rubbed his chin. ‘How old is he?’ asked the First Consul, after 
walking about for some time without speaking, but in a gracious silence. 

“ «Perhaps about seventeen, General.” 

“ ¢ Fetch him.’ 

The youth’s appearance pleased as had been anticipated. 

“ ¢ Well, young man,’ said the First Consul, approaching the youthful en- 
thusiast with a gracious smile, ‘so you would be examined by me?’ 

“The poor boy, trembling with delight, could not answer. Napoleon liked 
neither insolent hardihood, nor timid bashfulness; but what he now beheld 
was a silence caused by the soul’s speaking too loud—and he understood it. 

“« «Compose yourself, my boy. At this moment you are not sufficiently col- 
lected to answer me. I will occupy myself with other business, and then we 
will attend to yours.’ 
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“ «The First Consul then led Junot to a window, where he said to him, 
‘Do you note that youth? Had I a thousand like him, the conquest of the 
world would be but a pleasant ride.’ ” 


The.examination went off happily, and the youth, at the very sum- 
mit of human felicity, was dismissed with a note in Bonaparte’s own 
hand, to order his immediate admission into the Polytechnic School; 
where the Duchess, though she has forgotten his name, recollects that 
he distinguished himself. We readily believe it. 

One other scene and we have done. Two packets of MS. pam- 
phlets, or satires against Bonaparte, had been mysteriously delivered 
to Madame Junot and Madame Permon, the latter had promptly thrown 
her packet into the fire. Bonaparte was strongly persuaded of Madame 
Permon’s ill-will towards himself, and Junot was hesitating how to act, 
when an express arrived from Albert Permon, then in office at Mar- 
seilles, with a similar packet sent to him in his mother’s name. This 
reiteration decided Junot. He hastened to the Tuileries at 11 o’clock 
at night, and presented his brother-in-law’s letter to Bonaparte, who 
was just going to bed. After walking about for some time, rubbing 
his forehead, he stood still before Junot. 


“¢Do you give me your word of honour that your mother-in-law has no 
concern in all this?’ 

“¢My mother-in-law!’ exclaimed Junot—‘my mother-in-law!’ and he 
told the story of the burnt papers. As he spoke, Napoleon assumed an atten- 
tive air. Suddenly he began to walk rapidly about his cabinet, and his brow 
grew menacing. Junot stood perplexed. 


Bonaparte now poured forth a tirade upon Madame Permon’s in- 
tercourse with his enemies, which ended with, 


“ ¢ And you, too, great simpleton as you are, you too make friends of my 
enemies.’ 

“Junot gazed with an air of stupefaction upon his general. He fancied 
himself in a dream, and at length asked, ‘ Who can you mean, General?’ 

«< ¢Who?’)—Why that M. d’Orsay.—Him whom they call the handsome 
d’Orsay. Was not he well nigh shot as a Clichy conspirator? Has not he 
been in the Temple? Fouché was telling me the other day that he was a dan- 
gerous man.’ ” 


This speech produced an explosion of Junot’s wrath against Fouché, 
to whom he gave the lie direct, and of his zeal in justification of his 
friend d’Orsay, His brow reeked with perspiration, his voice grew 
husky. Napoleon approached him, took his hand, and said— 


“<¢Come, come, you are a mere child!—Hold your tongue!—What the 
devil'—I am not speaking of you, my most faithful friend. Did not you 
prove your attachment when I was in chains? Would you not have followed 
me to prison?” 

“¢] would have followed you to the scaffold!’ exclaimed Junot, striking 
the table with his clenched fist, so as to make every thing upon it bound off. 
Napoleon laughed. 

“ «Well, then! you see it is impossible I should say a single word that can 
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wound your heart, Monsieur Junot.’ As he spoke he pulled his ear, his nose, 
his hair (his usual marks of kindness.) Junot shrank. 

“¢ Ah, I hurt you!’ said Napoleon, drawing still nearer to him; and laying 
his small white hand upon Junot’s fair locks, he caressed him, as though he 
would have appeased a child. ‘ Junot,’ he resumed, looking at him with 
unutterable sweetness, ‘do you remember one day in the Serbelloni palace 
at Milan? You had been wounded there, just there,’ and the small hand 
tenderly patted the large deep scar. ‘I pulled your hair, and took away my 
hand, full of your blood.’ 

“The First Consul turned pale at the bare recollection; and repressing 
a shudder, he went on :—‘ Yes, I own it, I then felt that there is a weakness 
inherent in our human nature, which in women is more developed, more ex- 
quisite. I then understood that one might faint. I do not forget that epoch, 
friend; and from that time the name of Junot cannot unite in my mind with 
even a show of perfidy. Your head is hot—too hot—but you are an honest, 
excellent fellow. You—Lannes—Marmont—Duroc—Berthier—Bessieres.’— 
At every name Napoleon took a pinch of snuff, and walked about, occasionally 
pausing and smiling at the name that reminded him of a faithful servant. 

““ «My son Eugene.—Yes, those are hearts that love me—upon them I may 
rely.—Lemarrois—there is another of the faithful—And that poor Rapp; he 
has not been long about me, and yet he loves me enough to be rude.—Do you 
know he scolds me sometimes?’ ” 


Every shadow of dissatisfaction with Junot had now vanished, but 
not with Madame Permon. Another burst of anger at her enmity to 
himself and preference of his brothers was only appeased by informa- 
tion that she was probably on her death-bed. At these words Bona- 
parte came close to Junot, seized his arm, and exclaimed: 


“ ¢Corvisart must see her!’ 

“Te rang.—* Let citizen Corvisart be told I wish to speak with him.” And 
he continued to walk about in agitation. ‘How! That woman, so handsome, 
so blooming not fifteen months since!’ (He had attended a ball she gave 
upon her daughter’s marriage.) ‘Poor Madame Permon!—Poor Madame 
Permon!’ 

“ He sank into his arm-chair, covered his eyes with his hands, and remained 
some time silent. Then rising, he again walked about with the rapidity always 
observed in his movements when any thing affected him. ‘ Desgenettes too 
must see her—and Ivan.—It is impossible but what the faculty must have 
some means of curing a person as healthful and blooming as a rose,’ ” 


With a little more to the same purpose the scene ends, Junot is 
dismissed for the night, and, for aught we are told, the strange story 
of the. MS. satires may never have been thought of again. 

And now, having exhibited Bonaparte in a somewhat more kindly 
light than he usually appears in, except to revolutionary eyes, which 
Ours are not, we take our leave of Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantes, 
until she shall favour us with a few more volumes. 
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Art. XITI.—Zes Polonais et les Polonaises de la Revolution du 29 Novem- 
bre, 1830: ou Portraits des Personnes qui ont figuré dans la derniére 
Guerre de U' Independance Polonaise, avec les Facsimile de leurs signa- 
tures, lithographiés sur dessins originaux, par les artistes les plus distin- 
gués, MM. Grévedon, Maurin, Vigneron, Belliard, Devéria, Bazin, 
Desmadryl, Lecler, Desmaisons, Kurowski, Officier Polonais, &c. 
&e.; accompagnés d'une Biographie pour chaque portrait. Par Joseph 
Straszewicz. Liv. I. folio. Paris, 1832. 

Tuis publication is honourable alike to the talent, the patriotism, the 
enterprise, the spirit of independence, and the industry of the Polish 
exiles. It is a biography of such Poles as have most distinguished 
themselves during the recent attempt at emancipation, written in 
French, by one of their number, and illustrated by portraits from the 
pencils of Polish and French artists, as also by fac-similes of every 
portrayed biographee’s autograph signature. Or perhaps, did we our- 
selves belong to the class of cognoscenti instead of that of literati, we 
might, more correctly, say, it is a collection of the portraits of such 
personages, illustrated by biographical sketches, Under either point 
of view it is an interesting production. The prints are as creditable to 
the artists, French and Poles, as are the biographical sketches to the 
author, an unpractised one, we presume, and writing in a foreign lan- 
guage. And those who may be tempted to subscribe by the charitable 
wish of aiding destitute refugees, will find, we think, that in addition 
to the gratification of their benevolent feelings, they have got their 
money’s worth for their money. 

A work of this slight kind is, however, neither a meet occasion for 
politically discussing the Polish question, nor entitled to occupy many 
of our pages; we shall therefore try briefly to give our readers some 
idea of the degree of interest which M. Straszewicz possesses oppor- 
tunity and talent to awaken. His first number, the only one yet pub- 
lished, presents us with the lives and likenesses of V, Lukazinski, the 
Countess Potocka, J. N. Uminski, P. Bielinski, and the Count de 
Pac ;—the last being, it should seem, the Sclavonian form of Pazzi, of 
which noble Florentine family the Polish patriot is a descendant. Of 
these five the first two most touch our fancy, and of them we shall 
speak, 

Valerian Lukazinski, the son of a noble but reduced family, was 
born in 1790. In his very infancy Poland was blotted from the list of 
nations, and like almost all aspiring and gallant spirits amongst his 
countrymen of that generation, he pursued a military career under the 
auspices of Napoleon, to whom the crushed and divided Poles looked 
for the resuscitation of their country. Upon the downfal of the French 
empire, Lukazinski entered the army of the kingdom of Poland, as 
constituted at Vienna, and subjected to the Russian autocrat. He was 
appointed major in the 4th regiment of the line, which he so trained and 
formed, that the Grand-Duke Constantine loved to call it his young 
guard: this regiment has since peculiarly distinguished itself in the 
insurgent army. 


s@ 
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But whatever military skill Lukazinski had acquired in the mighty 
Napoleon school, it was not as a soldier that he was destined to assist 
his country’s struggles. arly dissatisfied with her inthralled condi- 
tion, and perhaps with Alexander’s mode of fulfilling the engagements 
under which he had obtained Poland, Lukazinski began to meditate 
emancipation from Moscovite sovereignty, and for that purpose turned 
his thoughts to secret associations, a course, as our author assures_us, 
peculiarly adapted to the Polish character. Lukazinski, according to 
Straszewicz, founded a national freemasonry, in outward form not dif- 
fering from ordinary freemasonry, and inculcating lessons of loyalty to 
the czar, blended with patriotism, upon all members below the fourth 
grade of initiation; but the real object of which was insurrection and 
independence. This national freemasonry—we are not told of what 
grade—spread throughout Poland, including her still dismembered 
provinces, and numbered amongst its disciples most of the army. But 
such secrets are hardly to be kept for years impenetrable. In 1821, 
just as Lukazinski was beginning to deem himself ready for action, 
Alexander prohibited all freemasonry in his dominions, 

The timid now took fright and abandoned their schemes. The more 
ardent “undertook,” says Straszewiez, “ to transform the prudent 
work of Lukazinski into Carbonarism.” They sought a new mask, a 
new organization; but the police was now upon the scent, and in the 
following year very many were arrested, including Lukazinski himself, 
who had previously incurred Constantine’s displeasure, His biogra- 
pher tells us : 


“ A superior officer had been brought before a court-martial, of which 
Lukazinski was named a member. The grand-duke, according to his usual 
practice, sent a verdict ready drawn up, to which the members were, as a mere 
matter of form, to affix their signatures. ‘I will not sign,’ said Lukazinski. 
“If Iam a judge, it is my right and duty to judge for myself; if I am not, my 
signature is useless.’ His firmness awoke scruples in his colleagues, and the 
grand duke’s order remained unavailing.” 


For this act of disobedience Lukazinski had been exiled to a country 
town, where he remained under police surveillance—thank heaven an 
untranslatable word !—when the discovery of his machinations offered 
better grounds for punishing him. From this period he was a close 
prisoner, secluded from all intercourse with friends and kindred, con- 
demned to hard labour, and, it is alleged, periodically subjected to the 
knout, an increase of severity which he is averred to have provoked by 
constantly detected and constantly renewed attempts to escape and 
revolt. When the insurrection did break out, Lukazinski was anxiously 
sought by his friends in every Polish prison; but invain! Neither the 
living man, nor any record of his death, could be found ; and it is 
asserted that the Russians dragged their captive away with them in 
their retreat, Lukazinski’s portrait is by a Polish officer, whose gra- 
phic abilities it places in a very favourable light. We should like to 
know whether it be painted from the life, or from memory. 

We have already bestowed upon M. Straszewicz as much space as 
we had originally allotted him; but we cannot expose our gallantry to 
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such reprobation as must follow our omission of the one lady whose 
striking countenance graces this number; and we are the better in- 
clined to exceed our limits in her favour, as her patriotic enthusiasm 
appears to be of’ that genuinely feminine kind which we love to com- 
memorate in the gentler half of the species. 

Claudine Potocka, sprung from one of the oldest and noblest houses 
of Poland, that of the Counts Dzialynski, married at sixteen into 
another, that of the Counts Potocki, and had lived six years of wedded 
happiness, when, in November 1830, Poland rose against Russia. 
Count Potocki instantly left his quiet home in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, and flew to Warsaw to share the dangers of his countrymen. 
His wife followed, not, like some of her fair compatriots, to battle’ in 
the Polish ranks, but to devote her blooming youth to the service of the 
hospitals, where, for seven months, she consecrated herself wholly and 
unremittingly to tendance upon the wounded, and upon the victims of 
the cholera. When Warsaw surrendered, she accompanied the army to 
Modlin, and upon the retreat, resigned the single truss of straw pro- 
cured for her own bed, to a sick officer destitute of even such wretched 
accommodation. When all was over, she made use of the passport 
granted her in consideration of her sex, to rescue those most impli- 
cated, most hopeless of escape, by passing them as her servants; and 
when danger threatened the party, she pledged her person and property 
to the Prussian government for their conduct. ‘The Countess Potocka is 
now living at Dresden, where, we understand, the residue of her for- 


tune, her trinkets, her personal attentions, and even the produce of 
her manual labour as a copyist, are still dedicated to the continuance 
of the same work of patriotic charity, in relieving the distress of her 
exiled and indigent countrymen. 


Art. XIV.—Considérations sur les principaux moyens @améhorer le sort 
des Classes Ouvriéres. Par M. Arrivabene. Bruxelles, 1832. 8vo. 


Tue author of this pamphlet is known as the compiler of a valuable 
account of the philanthropic institutions of London, and as the writer of 
several papers on subjects of public economy. He is the descendant of 
one of the most ancient families, and the inheritor of one of the largest 
estates in Italy, and, having been driven by the unhappy course of 
political events from his native land, has derived from his exile the 
consolation of turning his leisure to far more useful account for his 
fellow men than, under other circumstances, could have been expected 
of him. ‘The present pamphlet is the result of considerable observa- 
tion, much reading, and long reflection, and will be especially useful on 
the Continent, where few economists are more conversant than M. Ar- 
rivabene with all that has been said, written, and done in this country 
of late years, for the reformation of the poor laws, and the amelioration 
of the condition of the poor. 

The author is strongly opposed to all fantastic schemes for the pre- 
vention of pauperism, and especially to that chimerical theory of the 
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equal partition of property, upon which the system of Mr. Owen and 
the St. Simonian religion appear to be in a great degree founded. 
The conclusion at which he arrives is, that ‘“ whether we consider the 
augmentation of the revenues, or the diminution of the expenses of the 
working classes, as the means of the improvement of their condition, 
it is the establishment of good laws, political, civil, and commercial, 
and the diffusion of education, that present themselves as the chief 
modes of effecting the desired improvement.” 

We apprehend that there are few sound economists, at least in England, 
who would not be disposed to agree with Count Arrivabene in this 
conclusion. Those classes which are dependant on their labours for 
subsistence cannot, in the nature of things, have separate interests from 
those of the other orders of society. We entirely concur in the au- 
thor’s opinion, that civilized society cannot exist without the stability 
of property, and, moreover, without the inequality of fortunes, which 
the new theorists so stoutly oppose. After a patient examination of 
the St. Simonian doctrines, to say nothing of Mr. Owen’s, it is hard to 
conceive the possibility of the existence ef a community passing its life 
in such a state of modified predial slavery as the practice of those 
doctrines would establish. We are not in such despair of the fortunes 
of the world—even of the old world of Europe—as to have lost all 
hope of the permanent reformation of social abuses, in spite of all the 
obstacles that frustrate that reformation, and we had rather wait with 
patience the progress of the change, however tardy, than, by the adop- 
tion of such systems as the St. Simonian, destroy Persepolis cleanly and 
utterly, and erect an assemblage of mud cabins upon its ruins. 

In this country the labouring classes have many subjects of just 
complaint, but every year is bringing them nearer to the period when 
their interests will receive from the legislature the attention they de- 
serve. We may say to them in the meanwhile, that “ in quictness and 
in confidence shall be their strength.” ‘The progress of sound legisla- 
tion and the increasing spread of knowledge will be the best securi- 
ties to the many, for protection against the oppression or misgovern- 
ment of the few. But if men once abandon those great landmarks of 
social order, the institutions of property and of marriage, as recom- 
mended by the St. Simonians and other fantastics, it is to be feared 
their posterity will long and dearly regret the vain delusion which shall 
have prompted the sacrifice of the best-known securities for the exer- 
cise of tranquil industry, and the enjoyment of domestic peace. 


Art. XV.—Annales de Hygiene ; pour 1832. 


Tuest Annals consist of numbers, published quarterly, containing 
valuable contributions on the subject of Hygitne from men of science, 
official persons and philanthropists. ‘They embody every discovery, 
every new application of art and science which has for its object the 
preservation of the health and the improvement of the physical condi- 
tion of the community. They contain also the enactments of the legis- 
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lature, and every expedient of the government and the police for the 
attainment of the same important object. Nor are there wanting in 
this useful “ recueil” those statistical reports which show the effects 
of laws and institutions—of seasons, climate and habits, &c. on the 
life of man—those sterling facts and results which are essential to the 
enlightenment of governments. ‘To appreciate the full value of the 
latter object, we should reflect that we have fallen upon one of those 
occasional crises in the history of mankind,—one of those periods 
when an eagerness if not a necessity for a change in their situation 
seizes on many nations; a moment when the philosopher may observe 
an agitation among the human species approximating to that which 
the instinct of the lower animals inspires in them at the approach of 
some convulsion of the elements, or at the eve of some planetary 
phenomenon. Unlike them, however, man, when governed by this 
impulse of change, has no such natural and unerring laws to guide 
him to a new haven of rest and security. 

The facts reported by general statistics—a compilation to which 
statistical medicine contributes an important share—may be now, how- 
ever, considered as valuable guides in the changes going on around 
us in the political conditions of the countries of Europe. Without 
some such beacon, those who venture on the stormy ocean of politics, 
with a view to benefit their fellow creatures, pursue only a phantom 
and must suffer wreck. 

The science of political economy, we may venture to assert, will 
further and chiefly improve by a knowledge of statistical facts. Many 
efforts have been made to establish a secure system of political eco- 
nomy on the basis of undeniable truths, but hitherto the clashing opi- 
nions of the most celebrated authorities, the dreams of enthusiasts; 
and the confessions of men who to candour add superior abilities, prove 
that at present no certainty has been obtained in this science. One 
great resource then, we repeat, may be found in that statistical know- 
ledge, of which so gratifying a view is presented in “ Les Annales de 
lHygiéne.” 

The introduction of statistical reports in “ Les Annales” is, how- 
ever, by no means their highest merit, as it is far from being the main 
object of the work. It is to the promotion of the science of public 
health that the efforts of its contributors (and their names alone must 
give those efforts a current value) are chiefly directed. 

“ L’Hygiéne publique,” or the Science of Public Health, is nearly 
unknown, under that comprehensive form, in this country. ‘The 
English are more accustomed to contemplate Medicine in its warlike 
character alone, as a Briareus with many hands, each furnished with 
a weapon whose destructive power is only tamed down into benefi- 
cence by the skill with which it is managed. ‘The science of public 
health, on the contrary, embraces a variety of objects of a very oppo- 
site and specific nature; objects too numerous to specify here, but 
whose aim is generally the preventiun rather than the cure of disease ; 
and we may venture to affirm, that the educated man who makes this 
study his pursuit, whether influenced by the gratification of a laudable 
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curiosity, or stimulated by the love of science and a desire to increase 
the stores of knowledge and the resources of philanthropy, will find 
his labour rewarded and his wishes fulfilled. 

Our space will at present only allow us to refer the reader for 
fuller information to works published on this subject. Whilst France 
and Germany possessed works of magnitude and importance on the 
science of Hygitne, England, until very recently, had not produced 
the smallest essay on this interesting and useful branch of knowledge. 
Lately however has appeared, on one division of the subject, Statis- 
tics, the useful little work of Dr. Hawkins, the tables of mortality and 
census, &c. published by authority of Government. Yet more re- 
cently, a medical gentleman, Mr. Belinaye, has undertaken an epitome 
of Hygiéne.* Contrary to the saying, “ Que l’auteur se tue a allonger, 
ce que le lecteur se tue 4 abréger,” this gentleman has brought a most 
comprehensive elementary view of Hygiétne within the limits of a 
very small volume. In truth, the chief fault we can find is its brevity, 
although he compensates for it in some degree by the condensation of 
facts, and by numerous references to foreign authorities. 

As this little work is amusing—the author seeming to think 
that now-a-days philosophy no longer requires the recommendation 
of obscure technicalities and tedious verbosity, any more than the 
physician does those of a long face, bag wig and gold-headed cane— 
we trust it will recommend to general notice the science in question. 
Certainly no events could be more calculated than the present to 
awaken us to the full value of the study of public health, a study 
hitherto so unaccountably neglected here. A most serious plague 
seems destined to overrun the whole of Europe, and perhaps to 
establish itself permanently among us. It has baffled the efforts of 
individual knowledge, and has even assumed a degree of political im- 
portance, not only by its influence on population, but by presenting 
an impediment to commercial speculations, warlike enterprises and 
the projects of cabinets and kings, as well as by affecting public credit 
and exciting discontent and insurrection among the ignorant classes 
of society. Against this pestilence and its melancholy consequences, 
and to counteract other evils of a similar kind that habitually prey 
upon the land, the arms afforded by Hygiéne should be wielded. A 
heavy responsibility rests with those who are invested with authority 
in the state, and paid for its proper exercise, if sanatory measures are 
neglected. Nor is Hygiene less important or less applicable in do- 
mestic privacy than in public regulations: every family, in every class 
of society throughout the land, may adopt its principles and be bene- 
fited by its discoveries; and a short experience will demonstrate to 
all the practical blessings secured by this offspring of an improved 
state of civilization. 


* The Sources of Health and Disease in Communities; or Elementary Views of 
Hygiene, illustrating its Importance tu Legislators, Heads of Families, &c. 12mo. 
London. 1832. 
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FRANCE. 


M. Schnitzler, author of the Essai d’une Statistique Générale de I’ Empire de 
Russie, has in the press a new work under the title of La Pologne et la 
Russie; Coup d’CEil sur Ul’ Histoire de ces deux Puissances, leur longue Rivalité, 
leur derniére Lutte, leurs Forces respectives et la Situation politique et morale 
de chacune d’elles. 


A translation of More’s Utopia has recently appeared at Paris, with the 
Latin text opposite. The translation (by M. J. Vincent) may also be had 
without the text. 


In our next Number we hope to be able to give a list of the MSS. left by the 
late M. Champollion. Measures are already taken to secure their publication. 


A copy of Cicero, with large margins, has been found in a library at Orleans, 
with more than 4000 MS. emendations by the celebrated Henry Stephens, and 
by another philologist, whose handwriting cannot be identified. This copy of 
Cicero was very probably intended to serve as the basis of the new edition 
of the complete works of Cicero, of which Stephens speaks in the preface to 
his book intitled Castigationes in quamplurimos locos Ciceronis, but which never 
saw the light. Fifteen hundred francs have been offered for the copy, but the 
proprietor asks 2400, of which he intends to present 200 to the hospital of 
Lyons, where Stephens ended his days. 


A new penny journal, intitled Le Bon Sens, has been commenced at Paris, 
under the auspices of Messrs. Laffitte, Odilon Barrot, and Arago, and will be 
continued every Sunday. The pens, as well as the purses, of these distin- 
guished individuals, will be employed in its support. Good sense, above all 
other qualities of the intellect, appears to be that which at present is least 
common and most wanted in France, both by rulers and ruled, and no means 
are so proper for dispelling the delusions of the latter, as the diffusion of cheap 
knowledge among them by men of such acknowledged talent and experience 
as those we have just enumerated. 


The Protestants of Paris have just lost M. Marron, President of the Con- 
sistory of the Reformed Church of Paris, and for fifty years a pastor of that 
city. His death will be severely felt by the Protestants of Paris, as well as by 
the inhabitants in general, who have long venerated the virtues and the cha- 
racter of this venerable man, In him religion has lost a truly evangelical 
minister; and the Protestants of the capital will never forget the services, for 
a long time gratuitous, of the founder of the church in Paris. In the stormiest 
times of the Revolution, and in various circumstances, he represented, with 
honour, the church confided to him. Literature, and particularly classical lite- 
rature, has lost in him a writer of cultivated taste, a graceful and elegant poet, 
and a scholar of varied and profound attainments. His conversational powers 
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will long be missed by an extensive literary circle, but his friends alone can 
estimate the loss they have sustained as regards the virtues.of private life and 
the affectionate intercourse of the heart. 


Courtin’s Encyclopédie Moderne, or Dictionnaire Abrégé des Sciences, des 
Lettres et des Arts, §c. is now completed in 24 vols. 8vo. The last volume 
contains a systematic view of human knowledge, and the celebrated Klaproth 
has communicated a curious essay on General Grammar, accompanied with 
plates of various alphabets. The publisher intends to publish occasional sup- 


plements, in order that the work may be a constant source of reference as to 
the actual state of knowledge. 


An interesting picture of the present state of Greece and of Greek litera- 


ture has recently appeared, by a M. Fenger, a Dane, who travelled throug 
Greece in 1831. 


Victor Hugo has just finished a new drama, but the subject, and even the 
title, are still unknown. 


M. Biot is well known to have written the elaborate and valuable Life of 
Sir Isaac Newton, which appeared in the Biographie Universelle. The de- 
rangement of mind under which M. Biot thinks he has discovered that Sir 
Isaac laboured at one period of his life, and the view taken of this by some 
foreign philosophers, is well known to have excited a good deal of controversy, 
and has been refuted at some length by Dr. Brewster in his Life of Sir Isaac. 
From a new number of the Journal des Savans, which we have just received, 
we perceive that M. Biot has inserted in it the first part of a Review of 
Dr. Brewster’s work: when the whole is finished we may probably return to 
the subject, and to the result of M. Biot’s criticisms. 


Necrology.—C vvirn, the great naturalist, has himself paid the debt of nature 
since our last, after a life devoted to science with an unwearied application 
and a success exceeded by none in modern times. He was born at Montbel- 
jiard in 1769, a year which gave birth to so many remarkable men—a Napo- 
leon—a Chateaubriand—a Wellington—a Humboldt, &c. and his first disco- 
veries were on the Mollusca, and shook to its base the Zoological classification 
which then universally prevailed. Invited to Paris to fill the place of Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes, his lectures speedily drew 
crowds around him, attracted by his popular eloquence and lucid arrangement. 
His next work, Legons d’ Anatomie Comparée, published in 5 vols. 8vo. 1805, 
was rewarded by the Institute with the decennial prize for the work which had 
contributed the most to our knowledge of the Natural Sciences during that 
period. At the same period he published a series of Memoirs on the Anatomy 
of the Mollusca, and devoted his attention to a detailed examination of the 
fossil remains of the bones of mammiferous animals; he particularly examined 
the numerous fossils in the environs of Paris, assisted in the geological part 
of his task by his friend M. A. Brongniart. The sagacity and accuracy which 
M. Cuvier displayed in the examination of fossil bones, raised this branch of 
inquiry to the dignity of a perfectly new science, which has thrown a powerful 
light on geology, and directed it into a more philosophical route. A number 
of works and of elaborate memoirs published since by various naturalists, 
have shown the prodigious influence which the labours of Cuvier have exer- 
cised on the study of Geology, of the Animal Kingdom, and even of Fossil 
Botany. M. Cuvier amused himself during these laborious works by particular 
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researches which would alone have been sufficient to have distinguished any 
other man, such as his five Memoirs on the Voice of Birds, on Crocodiles, and 
on numerous subjects of Zoology; such also as his descriptions of the Living 
Animals in the Menagerie, &c. In all his works, even to the minutest details, 
we discover the same luminous, clear, and methodical mind, and the sagacity 
which characterized him. Feeling the want of a work which should present a 
general view of his ideas on Zoological classification, he published in 1817 his. 
work entitled Le Régne Animal distribué d’aprés son Organisation, in 4 vols. 
8vo. which speedily became the text-book of all Zoological students. When 
employed on this work he felt how far in arrear of the other branches of 
Zoology was that which respects the class of fish, and saw how much difficulty 
had accumulated in it, as well from our ignorance of the anatomy of these 
animals, and the impossibily of determining with precision the laws of their 
comparative organisation, as from the want of large collections, and perhaps 
also from the too artificial spirit which had hitherto prevailed in Ichthyology. 
He employed his influence to form a collection in the Paris Museum of spe- 
cimens of fish from all parts of the world, and was so successful in his endea- 
vours that the number of specimens, which at first scarcely amounted to 1000, 
in a few years amounted to 6000. Of these he dissected a large portion with 
a care hitherto unknown, having the advantage of an able associate in the 
study of the details in M. Valenciennes; he was thus enabled in a period of 
time that may be called short, looking to the extent of the results, to collect 
the materials of his great Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, of which eight volumes 
have appeared, with their appropriate plates, and for the continuation of which 
we have to look to his laborious assistant. The recent embarrassment among 
the Paris publishers having occasioned a stoppage in the progress of this 
work, M. Cuvier availed himself of this (as the part prepared for the press 
was already in advance of the printer) to make preparations for republishing 
his Legons d’ Anatomie Comparée, of which a second edition had been long 
anxiously called for. This design, however, he was not permitted to complete; 
but it is to be hoped that we shall not be long deprived of the edition he had 
contemplated, and that it will be accompanied with those beautiful and accu- 
rate plates on which he had bestowed so much pains, and in the execution of 
which he himself excelled ; for he was a skilful draftsman, and seized external 
forms with rapidity and accuracy, and possessed the art of representing in his 
drawings the forms of organic tissues in a style peculiar to himself. His 
last course of lectures, on the History of the Natural Sciences, and on the 
Philosophy of Natural History, delivered at the College of France, is now pub- 
lishing in livraisons, and will extend to three or four vols. 8vo. This work, 
however, we believe, has been published without his consent or revision. His 
memory was prodigious, and he scarcely knew what it was to forget anything. 
Although his great powers were more particularly devoted to Natural History, 
no part of science was a stranger to him, and his taste for literature and works 
of imagination was particularly refined and elegant. In his Eloges of Illus- 
trious Men, delivered in his capacity of Perpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences, he always displays the utmost impartiality and love of truth; he 
never debased the dignity of science by any love of intrigue, and displayed 
the utmost disinterestedness in his efforts to promote science. The qualities 
of his heart were not less estimable than those of his head, and he possessed 
the happy art of inspiring his friends with an unalterable attachment. His 
conversation was varied and animated, adapted by turns to every subject, and 
he may truly be said to have been the grace and ornament of society. We 
must not forget the great services he rendered to public education as head 
of the University; his Report on the State of Primary Education in Holland 
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is a lasting monument of his solicitude for the education of the people, and all 
those who have observed his conduct with regard to the higher branches of 
education, know how constantly his influence was directed to favour their 
progress and to remove obstacles. In other departments of the civil service 
into which he was successively called, as Master of Requests, Counsellor of 
State, President of the Section of the Interior, Director of Protestant Worship, 
(for he was an enlightened and liberal Protestant, and watched over the in- 
terests of his co-religionists with constant solicitude,) and at last as a Peer of 
France—in all these he displayed the same superiority of talent. The office 
of Censor of the Press, which was offered to him, he, to his eternal honour, 
refused. Such was the man whose loss the world has now to deplore; but the 
mind that traced her age and history—in the wrecks of ages dug from her 
bosom—will live for ever in his works to enlighten and instruct mankind. 


Count Chaptal, the celebrated writer on Chemistry and on various other 
practical branches of the Arts and Sciences, died at Paris in the beginning of 
August. He was born at Nosaret in 1756. We subjoin a list of the most 
important of his valuable and numerous works :—Elémens de Chimie. 3 vols. 
8vo. The first edition appeared in 1790, and the fourth in 1803.—Traité sur 
le Salpétre. 8vo. 1796.—Essai sur le perfectionnement des Arts chimiques en 
France. 8vo. 1800.—Art de faire, de gouverner et de perfectionner les Vins. 
i vol. 8vo. First edition 1801, second edition 1819.—Traité théorique et 
pratique sur la culture de la Vigne, avec l’Art de faire le Vin, les Eaux de 
vie, Lsprit-de vins et Vinargres. 2 vols, 8vo. First edition 1801, second edi- 
tion 1811,—Essai sur le Blanchiment. 1801.—Chimie appliquée aux Arts. 
4 vols. 8vo. 1807.—Art de la Teinture du Coton en rouge. 8vo. 1807.—Art 
du Teinturier et du Dégraisseur. 8vo. 1800.—De I’Lndustrie Francaise. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1819.—Memoire sur le Sucre de Betteraves. 8vo. Third edition 1819.— 
Chimie appliquée a l’Agriculture. 2 vols. 8vo. 1823. 


Portal, the celebrated physician, died in July at the advanced age of ninety- 
one. His Histoire de l’ Anatomie et de la Chirurgie will always be regarded 
as a valuable work, and his Cours d’ Anatomie Medicale may still be consulted 
with advantage; but his chief merit in the eyes of posterity will be his efforts 
for rendering the study of anatomy popular in France. 


— 


Brué, Geographer to the King, and Member of the Geographical Societies of 
Paris and London, died of the cholera on July 16, at the age of forty-six. His 
maps are the most esteemed of those by modern French artists. He spared 
neither pains nor expense to perfect himself in his profession, having made 
many voyages to Africa and other parts. His plan of an Universal Atlas, 
which should constantly keep pace with the progress of discovery, by the 
successive a of new maps to replace the old ones, was a truly dis- 
interested scheme ; the speculation, as was feared, turned out a bad one; but 
the Atlas, as a whole, is the best now to be had in France, and the fittest for 
the purposes of education. It was his intention to publish a new Map of 
Africa, with all the latest discoveries. The Map which accompanied Douville’s 
Voyage is the last production of the deceased and lamented geographer. 
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GERMANY. 


Gortne has —— Dr. Eckermann in his will to be editor of his posthu- 
mous works. e Doctor has published many essays on the various poetical 
productions of Goethe. Among the works left ready for the press is a new 
volume of the Life, commencing with his appearance at Weimar, and em- 
bracing the first year of his residence there, a period during which he wrote 
some of his most remarkable works. This volume also in some degree fills 
up the chasm in his autobiography previous to his Italian travels. A new 
volume of Poems also may be expected, and the original of Gitz von Berlich- 
ingen, from which the present Gotz materially differs. The second part of 
Faust, in five acts, is also ready for the press; the last two acts were written in 
inverted order of time, the fifth having been composed in the winter of 1830, 
immediately after the death of his only son at Rome, a blow which had nearly 
proved fatal to him; and the first in the summer of 1831. The third act con- 
sists of the classico-romantic phantasmagoria of Helena, which has already 
been given to the world. Among the letters is a volume of correspondence 
with his friend the celebrated Maestro di Capello Zelter, which in importance 
and interest is said to exceed the letters to Schiller. 

A medal, in commemoration of Goethe, has been struck at Berlin. On one side 
is the portrait of the deceased, by the celebrated Leonard Posch, crowned with 
laurel, bearing the inscription Jo. W. De GOETHE NAT. XXVIII AUG. 
MDCCXXXXIX. The likeness was taken a few years ago at Weimar, and 
has been universally admired for its accuracy. On the reverse is represented 
the Poet’s Apotheosis. A swan bears him on his wings to the starry regions, 
that appear expanded above, and to which the Poet, having a golden lyre in 
his left arm, extends his right arm with longing gaze. On this side is the in- 
scription AD ASTRA REDIIT D. XXII MART. MDCCCXXXII. 

A posthumous work of Falk, on the private life and manners of Goethe, 
founded on personal intimacy with him, has just oan at Leipzig, and is 
said to be almost as interesting from the character of the writer as from that of 
his subject. 


It is proposed to erect a monument in Mentz, by public subscription and 
support of all nations, to Gutenberg, the great inventor of the art of printing, 
and to celebrate the immortal discovery in a grand and becoming style. The 
erection is to take place in 1836, being the fourth centenary anniversary of the 
great achievement, for it is capable of historic proof that Gutenberg communi- 
cated his discovery of moveable letters to some friends at Strasburg in 1436, to 
which city he had retired on account of some disturbances in his native place : 
vide Schaab’s Geschichte der Erfinding der Buchdruckerkunst, Mainz, 1831, 
3 vols, 8vo. 

The subscriptions and support, in particular, of printers, booksellers, authors 
and literary bodies, is solicited. Kings and princes, in behalf of the best inte- 
rests of their subjects and of civilization, it is hoped, will not be backward to 
support so noble a design. The public will be informed, from time to time, 
by means of the daily papers and journals, of the progress of the subscription, 
for which the smallest sums will be received, and the names of the donors en- 
tered in a book kept by the Corporation of Mentz, to which all communica- 
tions are requested to be addressed. 

A new edition, greatly enlarged and improved, and on much better type 
and paper, is announced, of Kayser’s Catalogue of Books, which have been 
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published in Germany and the contiguous states from 1750 to the end of 1832. 
In this edition the author’s names will be given, anonymous as well as pseudo- 
nymous, together with an accurate description of maps and plates, editions, 
size, place of printing, year, publishers and price. The first part will appear 
early in 1833, and the remainder every two months till completed. 





Von Schlotheim, the author of the Flora der Vorwelt and Pelrefuktenkunde, 
both highly esteemed and valuable works, died at Gotha on the 28th of March. 


— 





A translation from the Polish into German has been published of Professor 
Lelewel’s work on the Discoveries of the Carthaginians and Greeks in the 
Atlantic Ocean, with an Introduction by Professor Ritter, of Berlin. 


A Catalogue of Works relating to Austria has just been published at Vienna, 
under the title of Bibliotheca Austriaca. The works enumerated embrace 
chiefly the geography, topography, statistics, history and politics of the states 
that form the Austrian empire. The number of works already given amount 
to nearly 5000, among which are many of great scarcity and value, and a con- 
tinuation of the Catalogue is promised by the publisher, F. Graffer. 


Travels, by M. Ermann, in Northern Asia, in the years 1828 to 1830, will 
be published in the course of next year, at Berlin, in four volumes, 8vo., with 
an atlas of plates. For the physical sciences, geography and languages, this 
work will be of high importance. 





A work has recently appeared at Leipsic, in three volumes, 8vo. which pos- 
sesses peculiar interest at the present moment, entitled Russie wie es ist, &c. 
(Russia as she is), by M. Kaiser. 





Dr. Bretschneider, one of the most independent thinkers and celebrated 
divines in Germany, has recently * ager anew work on St, Simonism and 
Christianity, in which he regards the new doctrine as a phantom that menaces 
alike all liberty, civil, religious and scientific. 








The Unity of Germany has been recently discussed,in a pamphlet published 
at Strasburgh, and written previous to the late decrees of the Diet. The author, 
in his title-page, quotes Luther, who said, that Germany resembles a fine and 
spirited horse, abundantly provided with provender and all things necessary, 
but wanting a rider. This rider, the author recommends, should be Prussia, 
as the State most Germanic in its nature, and calculated, by its youthful vigour 
and just administration, to unite the suffrages of all. How far late events may 
modify this judgment, or whether Prussia really aims at such an eminence, 
remains to be seen. We have no space here to review the pamphlet, but re- 
commend it as deserving of attention. — 


Hayn, the bookseller, of Berlin, is said to have engaged thirty-seven of the 
most distinguished authors residing in the city, to compose a work on the 
Capital, similar to the Cent-et-Un of Paris. Among the names mentioned as 
writers are those of Raumer, Raupach, Varnhagen von Ense, Steiglitz, Wili- 


bald Alexis (Hering), F. Forster, and Oettinger. 








al 
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’ ITALY. 


From the statistical accounts published in Italy, we find that the population 
of Lombardy, the Venetian provinces not included, was, in 1829, 2,365,000, 
and in 1830, 2,386,000. Milan, in the former year, reckoned 128,822 inha- 
bitants, and in 1830, 129,437. The provinces are Milan, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Cremona, Mantua, Pavia, Como, Lodi, and Sondrio, or former Valtelina. 
In these provinces almost every commune is now provided, by order of the 
Austrian government, with an elementary school for children from six to 
twelve years of age. From these schools, in the last eight years, came out 
436,000 children of both sexes. There are now 53 upper schools for boys 
and 14 for girls, and 2,267 lower schools for the former and 1,044 for the 
latter. In the lower or elementary schools are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the catechism, In the upper or normal schools, Italian grammar 
and letter-writing, drawing applied to the mechanical arts, geography and the 
elements of geometry. Manuals have been printed with minute directions for 
the teachers in these schools, who are under the care of inspectors appointed 
by government. The inspectors make a yearly report to the Emperor. All 

arents are obliged to send their children to the elementary schools, where 
instruction is given to the poor gratis. This system of general and obligatory 
instruction, which has been long in practice in the hereditary states of Austria, 
was introduced into Lombardy in 1821, and it is now in full activity. M. 
Valery was, we believe, the first traveller who noticed in his Voyages Histo- 
rigues et Litteraires, this important innovation in Italian education. The 
annual expense for providing elementary instruction to the poor in Lombardy, 
is defrayed antiel by the communes, and two-thirds by the treasury. The 
masters have about 300 Austrian livres emolument. Corporal punishment of 
every description is strictly forbidden. 

If this zeal for elementary instruction of the people is not by itself sufficient 
to promote the diffusion- of knowledge in its higher and more extended 
branches, it raises at least the mass of the -population above that brutish state 
of ignorance and sloth in which it lies sunk in most parts of Europe, and 
tends thereby to prevent crime, and to make the humbler classes of society 
decent, moral and orderly, and as such it is deserving of imitation. 

The eighth volume of the Museo Borbonico has just been published at Naples. 
This important collection is well executed, and reflects credit on the artists 
concerned in it. 











The Academy Pontaniana of Naples has proposed “ a collection of all the 
inscriptions hitherto known in the Oscan and Samnitic languages, and of all 
the passages in ancient writers in which those idioms are mentioned, with 
critieal remarks on the same.” - 


Professor John has discovered another buried town near Pompeii. Several 
human skeletons were found in one of the buildings. 








Léopold Villa, a young naturalist, announces his intention of publishing a 
Journal of Vesuvius, to be edited by himself and his friends, and in which the 
state of the volcano will be regularly recorded. 
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POLAND. 


In former Numbers, while Poland still had the semblance of an independent 
state, it was our pleasing task to record that her literature was yet instinct 
with life and promise; and that not all the insidious efforts of Russian domi- 
nation had been able to quench either the liberties or the struggling talent of 
that immortal land. The ferocious Constantine, and the benevolent and 
polished Nicholas, well saw, that if the national spirit was thus fostered by 
national literature, they must bid farewell to Russian domination over Poland. 
Language, in truth, is incompetent to picture, in adequate terms, the wrongs 
of Poland; and we blush for the anti-human, as well as anti-national system of 
neutrality, which has sacrificed Poland, and exposed her to treatment unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of nations. True, indeed, efforts have this year been made 
in Parliament to wipe off the disgrace of our indifference last year; but, our 
interest, it may be feared, is expressed too late—when Poland is a desert— her 
children in Siberia—and her living literature either exterminated or proscribed. 

We have been led into these remarks by the appearance in London of a 
little tract, entitled, “ Polonia,” which it is intended to continue monthly. 
It consists of reports on Polish affairs, published by the “ Literary Associa- 
tion of the Friends of Poland;” and we need not add a word of recommenda- 
tion to induce our countrymen to purchase it. We should deserve the utmost 
odium of freemen, did we not endeavour to aid this good cause by every means 
in our power, and therefore, although not strictly within our plan, we annex a 
table of the contents of the first number of “ Polonia.” We are happy to see 
so many of the long-tried friends of liberty, and of the most distinguished 
names in our literature, enrolling cunaien in this association; and when 
we mention that Mr. Campbell, the Poet of Hope, is the president, we men- 
tion a name of good augury for its success. 


Contents or Potontra, No. I. 
Address . . a a oe ee i: *! - + pagel 
Poland, a Russian Province ‘ ‘ . . ° ‘ . 2 
The Emperor Nicholas and the Polish Constitution of 1815 . . «. 16 
Sufferings of the old Polish Provinces incorporated with Russia. - * 
Address of the State of Gallicia to the Emperor of Austria. . « B 
(A most affecting and interesting document.) 
Apology of Sir Robert Peel for the Russian Government : . 30 
System of Russian Policy towards the Nations under her Dominion . 33 


Home INTELLIGENCE. 


























Hull Literary Polish Society 2 oo ee er es 
Books recommended to Branch Associations . . ‘ ° . 37 
Mr. Schonswar’s Speech in the House of Commons . . . . 38 
Petition to Parliament from Hull . . . . : : . 39 
——— Bristol . ° . ° ‘ . - 40 

Oe Matlock ° ‘ ‘ ; ° - 41 
the Council of the Birmingham Political Union id. 

Observations on the Fate of Poland ; . ; . : ‘ - 43 
Resolutions of the Council of the Birmingham Political Union . &. 
Letter from Samuel G. Howe, Esq. of the United States ‘4 . - 44 
—— “ An Englishwoman’ . ° - 46 


—— a Polish Refugee, presenting a Ducat to the Association . ib. 
Forercn INTELLIGENCE. 





Extracts from various Letters from Poland, Austria, &c. &c. ‘ - 48 
Latest Communications received by the Society . . .  . - 49 
Poetry. 


The Dirge and Pzan of Poland, by the Abbé de Ja Mennais ° . 58 


a 
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RUSSIA. 


Tue veteran and nearly octogenarian Shishkov, whose pen has rendered many 
services to Russian literature in the departments of philology and criticism, as 
well as in a variety of other subjects, has lately published a volume of Memoirs 
( Zapiski) relative to the War of 1812. Distinguished by the confidence of the 
late emperor, and sustaining a very important part in the public affairs of that 
eventful period, the writer has been enabled to communicate many important 
facts; and although his work does not possess those attractions for the general 
reader which the more expanded private details introduced into French works 
of a similar class hold out, it will claim attention from its historical value, and 
from the many authentic documents it furnishes. 


An historical romance in two volumes, by Ertel, entitled “ Harald and Eliza- 
beth, or the Age of Ivan the Terrible,” deserves to be mentioned, rather as a 
most successful attempt by a foreigner in the Russian language, than for its 
intrinsic merits as a literary composition. The style is pure and correct; but 
the narrative itself feeble and jejune, with very little truth of historical colour- 
ing. Ably treated, both the epoch and the personal character of Ivan would 
be singularly interesting subjects for the pen of the novelist. The latter, 
indeed, offers a problem which the historian has hitherto been unable to solve; 
—in his early youth, we find the victorious subjugator of Kazan and Astrakhan 
as much distinguished by his benevolence and other amiable qualities, as he is 
afterwards represented to have been by his tyranny, his treachery, his cruelty— 
in short, by those vices that have stamped him as a monster; —to reconcile 
these two contradictory portraits, to give probability to the odious degeneracy 
which the latter displays. 


—_— oe 


Although it is published anonymously, the new four-volumed romance of 
Marina Mnishek is attributed to the fertile pen of Bulgarin, who had previously 
given a slight historical sketch of her adventures in one of the volumes of his 
miscellaneous works. As Marina was the wife of the False Demetrius, the 
present production may be considered a sequel or companion to the romance 
of Demitrii Samozvanetz; and we here again meet with Boris Godunov, 
Demetrius himself, the czar Vassili Shuisky, and many other characters which 
figured there. Internal evidence leaves little doubt as to the author; there 
being the same degree of involved intrigue, similar minuteness in the historical 
and descriptive details, accompanied by references to authorities; the same 
perspicuity and easiness of style, and the same moral tone prevailing through- 
out. In rapidity of events, this romance is not inferior to Bulgarin’s others, 
while it is in some respects superior, manifesting greater confidence in his own 
powers and maturer ability. 

Among other works in the lighter department of literature, the majority of 
which, in Russia, are for the most part of foreign growth, and consequently do 
not fall under our notice, two deserve to be here mentioned as productions of 
considerable interest and promise; namely, Vetchera na Khutore bliz Dikanki, 
or “ Evenings at a Country House near Dikanko;” and “ 'Tales-by Ivan Petro- 

} vitch Belkin.” In the former of these works we are presented with a faithful 
and animated picture of the Ukraine, a region that well deserves the appella- 
tion it has acquired of the “ Slavonian Ausonia,” and whose inhabitants still 
retain much of their primitive simple character and mode of life; while its 
scenery and the traditions associated with it are equally favourable to poetical 
colouring. Narazhuy and other writers have more than once laid the scenes 
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of their subjects there; but none have given us so faithful a picture of the 
habits of the natives as Pasitchnik. Rudii Ponko, the author of these four tales. 
The other production is not only distinguished by an unaffected ease and sim- 
poy of style, but by the interest of the narrative, and the skill with which the 
eelings or the curiosity of the reader are kept excited. Besides the above- 
mentioned, an historical novel, in four volumes, has just appeared, which is 
entitled the “ Strelitzes.” It is from the pen of Masalsky, a young poet, who 
had not long previously published a small collection of pieces that had ap- 
peared in various annuals and periodicals, 


oe 


It is generally supposed that nothing approaching free expression of opinion 
is allowed in Russia, yet we frequently meet with translations of articles from 
English periodicals and journals, as well of whig and liberal, as of tory prin- 
ciples. As a proof, too, that something like freedom is allowed to their own 
writers, We may instance a recent publication entitled Obzor, &c. or “ A View 
of the Principal Events in Russia from the Death of Peter the Great to the 
Accession of Elizabeth Petrovna.” In this work, which is, by the by, a mas- 
terly and comprehensive sketch of a most important and interesting period in 
the history of the North, the author is very far from being the apologist of 
despotic power ; for he draws a most frightful picture of the oppression endured 
by the people, and of the shameless tyranny exercised by Biron and other 
favourites. This publication is the more valuable, because it takes up that 
portion of Russian history which has hitherto been very little dwelt upon by 
native writers, notwithstanding that it is rife with eventful vicissitudes, rapidly 
succeeding each other within the brief space of thirty-seven years, and that so 
many remarkable personages took their share in them. 

Raskaya Slava, or “ Russian Glory,” is a lyrical composition that does equal 
honour both to the poetical talents and the patriotic feelings of Zhukovsky ; 
but we very much doubt whether it would find many admirers here. More, 
we suspect, would be scandalized at the subject, than captivated by the bard’s 
enthusiasm, or inclined to sympathize in his exultation. 








Dr, Yastrebtzeo’s work on the “ Mental Education of Children,” is one that 
was much required in a country where the prejudices of custom and empirical 
routine have hitherto excluded enlightened scientific views of the subject; 
since it is certainly calculated to lead to the adoption of many improvements. 
There is much, however, in the system proposed by him, that is not a little 
questionable: for instance, he recommends that children should not be 
instructed at all in history; neither is he more favourably disposed towards 
poetry, an acquaintance with which ought, in his opinion, to be confined to 
the mere mechanism of versification, Still more singular, perhaps, are his 
ideas relative to the study, or rather the prohibition, of Greek and Latin; since 
he advises that the — should merely learn by heart such words in them as 
will enable him to understand the technical terms and expressions adopted in 
modern languages. ‘To make amends for this, he insists upon the utility of 
learning English and German, and of acquiring the rudiments of chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics. His views, however, are for the most part rational 
enough ; and his book will hardly fail to effect much good, should it be only 
by exciting attention to the subject it treats of. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


The East India Company have presented to the Linnean Society their mag- 
nificent Herbarium, containing the plants collected between long. 73° to 
114° E. and lat. 32° N. to the equator, by Konig, Roxburgh, Riittler, Russell, 
Klein, Hamilton, Heyne, Wight, Finlayson, and Wallich. It includes about 
1300 genera, more than 8000 species, and amounts, in duplicates, to at least 
70,000 specimens,—the labours of half century. 

For many years a large portion of these vegetable riches were stored on the 
shelves of the India House, without any one sufficiently conversant in Indian 
Botany to arrange and render them subservient to the cause of science. On 
the arrival in this country of Dr. Wallich, the distinguished superintendent of 
the Company’s Garden at Calcutta, in the year 1828,—who brought with him 
an immense accession to the Herbarium from various parts of India, especially 
Nipal and the Burmese Empire,—the Court of Directors instructed him to 
make a catalogug.of the aggregate collection, and to distribute duplicate speci- 
mens to the more,eminent societies and naturalists throughout Europe and 
America. 

This immense labour has occupied Dr. Wallich for the last four years ; and 
it is the chief selection from these various Herbaria, destined for the museum of 
the India House, which the Court of Directors have, with princely munificence, 
presented to the Linnwan Society. 

The liberality of the East India Company has been duly appreciated through- 
out the wide circle of stience. It has been acknowledged by letters and ad- 
dresses from the different societies and individuals honoured by their patronage; 
and this last act of their bounty will endear them still more to the promoters 
of botany, by placing the treasures they possessed along with those of Linnzus 
and Smith. 

The Linnzan Society purchased, two years ago, at an expense of £3000, the 
collections of Linnzus and of the late excellent Sir J. E. Smith; and since that 
the Herbarium of the Society has been further enriched by the treasures of the 
East, it forms collectively one of the most interesting and important in Europe. 

The East India Company have set an example of a wise and liberal policy, 
which will be followed throughout the world, not only by societies, but by 
those enterprising individuals who have, to their own honour, made large col- 
lections of the objects of natural history; and it is a source of national congra- 
tulation that at this moment the naturalists of Europe feel indebted to this 
country for the most extensive contribution that was ever made to their botani- 
cal collections. They owe this general feeling of respect towards them to the 
enlightened conduct of the Court of Directors, who have done more to diffuse a 
knowledge of botany than was ever done by any government or association of 
persons on the globe. 

A deputation from the Council of the Linnean Society, headed by the Pre- 
sident, Lord Stanley, waited on the Chairman of the Court of Directors, on the 
26th instant, with an address expressive of the high sense the Society enter- 
tains of the honour conferred upon it by the liberality of the East India 
Company. 





M. W. Von Humboldt, the brother of the celebrated traveller, is engaged on 
a work on Comparative Philology; and from the learning and sagacity of the 
author, the expectations of scholars will be excited to a high degree by its ap- 
pearance. Australia, in particular, has excited his attention, as the only pos- 
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sible point of intercourse between the two Continents ; and to facilitate his re- 
searches in all the languages of that vast portion of the globe, the Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain has liberally furnished him with numerous documents, 
obtained from the English maritime stations. ; 
| 





M. Stanislas Julien has commenced the publication, in London, at the ex- 
pense of the Oriental Translation Fund, of a selection, in French, of the best 
pieces of the Chinese Theatre, from the Repertory of that description in forty 
quarto volumes, of which there is a copy in the Bibliotheque du Roi. The 
first livraison, which has just appeared, contains a drama in prose and verse, 
entitled I’ Histoire du Cercle de Craie. Four other pieces of the same collec- 
tion, L’Avare, La Fille du Gouverneur, Le Ressentiment de Soungo, and La 
Chémise Confrontée, are ready for the press. It is now more than a century 
since Father Premare, a missionary at Peking, made known to Europe the 
Chinese tragedy which furnished Voltaire with the subject of his Orphelin de 
Chine; but Voltaire neglected to translate the lyrical part, which occupies 
more than half of the piece. M. Julien has not followed such a plan of muti- 
lation, but has attempted a complete translation of the various dramas which 
he intends to publish. M. Julien, we are happy to learn, has been appointed 
Professor of Chinese in the room of the lamented Abel-Remusat, and also fills 
the situation of Assistant Librarian to the Institute. We subjoin a list of works 
published at the expense of the London Society for Oriental Translations, and 
we do this chiefly for the information of our foreign readers, who, we believe, 
are not fully aware of the services conferred on Oriental literature by this most 
useful and honourable body. ‘The Society continues its labours, and the most 
beneficial results may reasonably be anticipated from such liberal encourage- 
ment to Oriental scholars. 

Adventures, The, of Hatim Tai, a Romance; translated from the Persian by 
Duncan Forbes. 4to. London. 1830. 

Algebra, The, of Mohammed Ben Musa; Arabic and English. Edited and 
translated by Frederic Rosen. 8vo. London. 1831. 

History, The, of Vartan, and of the Battle of the Armenians; by Eliseus; 
translated from the Armenian by C, F. Neumann. 4to. London. 1830. 

History of the War in Bosnia during the Years 1737-1739; translated from 
the Turkish by C. Fraser. 8vo. London. 1830. 

History, The, of the Maritime Wars of the Turks; translated from the 
Turkish of Haje Khalifch by James Mitchell; Chapters 1 to 4. 4to. London. 
1831. 

Life, The, of Hafiz Ool-Moolk, Hafiz Rehmut Khan; written by his Son, 
and entitled Goolistan-I.-Rehmut; abridged from the Persian by Ch. Elliott. 
8vo. London. 1831. 

Life, ‘The, of Sheik Mohammed Ali Hazim, by himself; edited from two 
Persian Manuscripts, and noted with their various readings, by F, C. Belfour. 
Svo. London. 1831. 

The same, translated into English, and illustrated with Notes explanatory 
of the History, Poetry, Geography, &c. which therein occur, by F, C, Belfour. 
8vo. London. 1830. 

Mulfuzat Timury, The, or Autobiographical Memoirs of the Mogul Emperor 
Timi; translated by Major Ch. Stewart. 4to. London. 1830. 

Translations from the Chinese and Armenian, with Notes and Illustrations, 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FAREWELL TO HIS READERS, 
AND 
M. ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE’S REPLY. 





Srr Watrter Scott! In these simple words what a spell there is to 
awaken the deepest—the tenderest interest of the reader !—to point to 
what that great and good man was—and what he now is! It would 
be pleasant for us to indulge the hope that the pen, which more than 
once in the pages of the Foreign Quarterly has delighted its readers, 
might again be employed to instruct and to charm them; but that hand 
is now powerless ; and that universal intellect seems about to quit for 
ever its shattered tenement. At such a time, the following lines, in- 
spired by Sir Walter’s touching farewell to his readers, and written by 
the most popular, in England, of the living poets of France, will find an 
appropriate place in our pages. _ Instead of a translation we think our 
readers will be better pleased to have the original, which, we venture 
to predict, will not be the least admired, in after times, of its author’s 
productions. We commence this Number with Gocthe, now departed, 
full of years and honours; we cannot better conclude it, than by the 
almost vain wish that his greatest living contemporary may have as 
prolonged and active an evening, and as peaceful an exit. 


Tue Farewe.t. 


“ The gentle reader is acquainted, that these are, in all probability, the last 
tales which it will be the lot of the Author to submit to the public. He is now 
on the eve of visiting foreign parts; a ship of war is commissioned by its Royal 
Master to carry the Author of Waverley to climates in which he may possibly 
obtain such a restoration to health as may serve him to spin his thread to an 
end in his own country. Had he continued to prosecute his usual literary 
labours, it scems indeed probable, that at the term of years he has already 
attained, the bowl, to use the pathctic language of Scripture, would have been 
broken at the fountain; and little can one, who has enjoyed on the whole an 
uncommon share of the most inestimable of worldly blessings, be entitled to 
complain, that life, advancing to its period, should be attended with its usual 
proportions of shadows and storms. ‘They have affected him at least in no more 


painful manner than is inseparable from the discharge of this part of the debt of 


humanity. Of those whose relation to him in the ranks of life might have in- 
sured him their sympathy under indisposition, many are now no more; and 
those who may yet follow in his wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing in- 
evitable evils, an example of firmness and patience, more especially on the part 
of one who has enjoyed no small good fortune during the course of his _pil- 
grimage. 

“ The public have claims on his gratitude, for which the Author of Waverley 
has no adequate means of expression; but he may be permitted to hope, that 
the powers of his mind, such as they are, may not have a different date from 
those of his body; and that he may again meet his patronizing friends, if not 
exactly in his old fashion of literature, at least in some branch, which may not 
call forth the remark, that— 


‘ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.’ ’ 


* Abbotsford, September, 1831.” 


—— —_¢- 
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Reponse aux Apteux pe Sin Waxter Scort a ses Lecteurs. 


EPITRE FAMILIERE. 

Au premier mille, hélas! de mon pélerinage, 
Temps oui le coeur tout neuf voit tout a son image, 
Ou Vame de seize ans, vierge de passions, 
Demande a l’univers ses mille émotions, 

Le soir d’un jour de fete, au golfe de Venise, 

Seul, errant sans objet dans ma barque indécise, 
Je suivais, mais de loin, sur la mer, un bateau 
Dont les concerts flottants se répandaient sur l’eau ; 
Voguant de cap en cap, nageant de crique eu crique, 
La barque balancant sa brise de musique, 

Elevait, abaissait, modulait ses accords 

Que l’onde palpitante emportait 4 ses bords, 

Et selon que la plage était sourde ou sonore, 
Mourait comme un soupir des mers qui s’évapore, 
Ou dans les antres creux réveillant mille échos 
Elancait jusqu’au ciel la fanfare des flots ; 

Et moi, penché sur l’onde, et l’oreille tendue, 
Retenant sur les flots la rame suspendue, 

Je frémissais de perdre un seul de ces accents, 

Et le vent d’harmonie enivrait tous mes sens. 


C’était un couple heureux d’amants unis la veille, 
Promenant leur bonheur a I’heure oi tout sommeille, 
Et, pour mieux enchanter leurs fortunés moments, 
Respirant l’air du golfe au son des instruments. 
La emails en jouant avec I’écume blanche 

Qui de l’étroit esquif venait laver la hanche, 

De son doigt dans la mer laissa tomber l’anneau, 
Et pour le ressaisir son corps penché sur l'eau 

Fit incliner le bord sous la vague qu'il rase ; 

La vague, comme une eau qui surmonte le vase, 
Les couvrit: un seul cri retentit jusqu’au bord : 
Tout était joie et chant, tout fut silence et mort. 


Eh bien! ce que mon cceur éprouva dans cette heure 
Oi le chant s’engloutit dans humid demeure, 

Je l’éprouve aujourd'hui, chantre mélodieux, 
Aujourd’hui que j’entends les suprémes adieux 

De cette chére voix pendant quinze ans suivie. 
Voluptueux oubli des peines de Ia vie, 

Musique de l’esprit, brise des temps passés, 

Dont nos soucis dormants ¢taient si bien bercés! 
Heures de solitude et de mélancolie, 

Heures des nuits sans fin que le sommeil oublie, 
Heures de triste attente, hélas! qu’il faut tromper, 
Heures & la main vide et qu'il faut occuper, 
Fantomes de l’esprit que l’ennui fait éclore, 

Vides de la pensée oi le coeur se dévore! 

Le conteur a fini: vous n’aurez plus sa voix, 

Et le temps va sur nous peser de tout son poids. 


Ainsi tout a son terme, et tout cesse, et tout s'use. 
A ce terrible aveu notre esprit se refuse, 
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Nous croyons en tournant les feuillets de nos jours 
Que les pages sans fin en tourneront toujours ; 

Nous croyons que cet arbre au dome frais et sombre, 
Dont nos jeunes amours cherchent la mousse et l’ombre, 
Sous ses rideaux tendus doit éternellement 

Balancer le zéphyr sur le front de l’amant ; ; 
Nous croyons que ce flot qui court, murmure et brille, 
Et du bateau bercé caresse en paix la quille, 

Doit a jamais briller, murmurer et flotter, 

Et sur sa molle écume a jamais nous porter ; 

Nous croyons que le livre ot notre ame se plonge, 

Et comme en un sommeil nage de songe en songe, 
Doit dérouler sans fin cette prose ou ces vers, 
Horizons enchantés d'un magique univers : 
Mensonges de I'esprit, illusion et ruse 

Dont pour nous retenir ici-bas la vie use! 

Hélas! tout finit vite: encore un peu de temps, 
L’arbre s’effeuille, et seche, et jaunit le printemps, 

La vague arrive en poudre a son dernier rivage, 
L’ame a J'ennui, le livre A sa dernitre page. 


Mais pourquoi donc le tien se ferme-t-il avant 

Que la mort ait fermé ton poeme vivant, 

Homére de lhistoire 4 l'immense Odyssée, 

Qui, répandant si loin ta féconde pensée, 

Souléves les vieux jours, leur an l’Ame et le corps, 
Comme l’ombre d@’un Dieu qui ranime les morts? 
Ta fibre est plus savante et n’est pas moins sonore. 
Tes jours n’ont pas atteint l’heure qui décolore, 
Ton front n’a pas encor perdu ses cheveux gris, 
Couronne dont la muse orne ses favoris, 

Ou, comme dans les pins de ta Calédonie 

La brise des vieux jours est pleine d’harmonie. 
Mais, hélas! le poete est homme par les sens, 
Homme par la douleur! Tu le dis, tu le sens ; 
L’argile périssable od tant d’Ame palpite, 

Se fagonne plus belle et se brise plus vite ; 

Le nectar est divin, mais le vase est mortel ; 

C’est un Dieu dont le poids doit écraser l’autel, 
C’est un soufile trop plein du soir ou de l’aurore 
Qui fait chanter le vent dans un roseau sonore, 
Mais qui, brisé du son, le jette au bord de l’eau 
Comme un chaume séché battu sous le fléau! 

O néant! 0 nature! 6 faiblesse supréme! 
Humiliation pour notre grandeur méme! 

Main pesante dont Dieu nous courbe incessamment 
Pour nous prouver sa force et notre abaissement, 
Pour nous dire et redire & jamais qui nous sommes, 
Et pour nous écraser sous ce honteux nom d’hommes! 


Je ne m’étonne pas que le bronze ct l’airain 
Cedent leur vie au temps et fondent sous sa main, 
Que les murs de granit, les colosses de pierre 

De Thebe et de Memphis fassent de la poussiére, 
Que Babylone rampe au niveau des déserts, 

Que le roc de Calpe descende au choc des mers, 
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Et que les vents, pareils aux dents des boues avides, 
Ecorcent jour a jour le trone des pyramides : 

Des hommes et des jours ouvrages imparfaits, 

Le temps peut les ronger, c’est lui qui les a faits, 
Leur degradation n’est pas une ruine, 

Et Dieu les aime autant en sable qu’en colline ; 
Mais qu'un esprit divin, souffle immatériel 

Qui jaillit de Dieu seul comme I’éclair du ciel, 
Que le temps n’a point fait, que nul climat n‘altere, 
Qui ne doit rien au feu, rien 4 l’onde, a la terre, 
Qui, plus il a compté de soleils et de jours, 

Plus 11 se sent d’élan pour s’élancer toujours, 

Plus il sent, au torrent de force qui l’enivre, 
Qu’avoir vécu pour homme est sa raison de vivre ; 
Qui colore le monde en le réfléchissant ; 

Dont la pensée est l’étre, et qui crée en pensant ; 
Qui, donnant a son ceuvre un rayon de sa flamme, 
Fait tout sortir de rien, et vivre de son Ame, 
Enfante avec un mot comme fit Jéhova, 

Se voit dans ce qu'il fait, s’applaudit, et dit: Va! 
N’a ni soir, ni matin, mais chaque jour s’éveille 
Aussi jeune, aussi neuf, aussi Dieu que la veille ; 
Que cet esprit captif dans les liens du corps 

Sente en lui tout-d-coup défaillir ses ressorts, 

Et, comme le mourant qui s’¢teint mais qui pense, 
Mesure & son cadran sa propre décadence, 

Qu’il sente l’univers se dérober sous lui, 

Levier divin qui sent manquer le point d’appui, 
Aigle pris du vertige en son vol sur l’abime, 

Qui sent l’air s’affaisser sous son aile et s’abime, 
Ah! voila le néant que je ne comprends pas! 
Voila la mort, plus mort que la mort d’ici-bas, 
Voila la véritable et complete ruine! 

Auguste et saint débris devant qui je m’incline, 
Voila ce qui fait honte ou ce qui fait frémir, 
Gémissement que Job oublia de gémir! 


Ton esprit a porté le poids de ce probleme ; 
Sain dans un corps infirme il se juge lui-meme ; 
Tes organes vaincus parlent pour t’avertir ; 

Tu sens leur décadence, heureux de la sentir, 
Heureux que la raison te prétant sa lumiére, 
T’arréte avant la chute au bord de la carriére! 
Eh bien! ne rougis pas au moment de t’asseoir ; 
Laisse un long crépuscule a l’éclat de ton soir ; 
Notre tache commence et la tienne est finie: 
C’est & nous maintenant d’embaumer ton génie. 
Ah! si comme le tien mon génie était roi, 

Si je pouvais d’un mot évoquer devant toi 

Les fantomes divins dont ta plume féconde 

Des héros, des amants a peuplé l’autre monde; 
Les sites enchantés que ta main a décrits, 
Paysages vivants dans la pensée écrits; 

Les nobles sentiments s’¢levant de tes pages 
Comme autant de parfums des odorantes plages; 
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Et les hautes vertus que ton art fit germer, 

Et les saints dévouements que ta voix fait aimer; 
Dans un cadre ot ta vie entrerait tout entitre, 
Je les ferais jaillir tous devant ta paupiere, 

Je les concentrerais dans un brillant miroir, 

Et, dans un seul regard, ton ceil pourrait te voir! 
Semblables a ces feux, dans la nuit éternelle, 
Qui viennent saluer la main qui les appelle, 

Je les ferais passer rayonnants devant toi; 

Vaste création qui saluerait son roi! 

Je les réunirais en couronne choisie, 

Dont chaque fleur serait amour et poésie, 

Et je te forcerais, toi qui veux la quitter, 

A respirer ta gloire avant de la jeter. 


Cette gloire sans tache, et ces jours sans nuage, 
N’ent point pour ta mémoire @ déehirer de page; 
La main du tendre enfant peut t’ouvrir au hasard, 
Sans qu’un mot corrupteur étonne son regard, 
Sans que de tes tableaux la suave décence 

Fasse rougir un front couronné d’innocence ; 
Sur la table du soir, dans la veillée admis, 

La famille te compte au nombre des amis, 

Se fie 4 ton honneur, et laisse sans scrupule 
Passer de main en main le livre qui circule ; 

La vierge, en te lisant, qui ralentit son pas, 

Si sa mére survient ne te dérobe pas, 

Mais relit au grand jour le passage qu'elle aime, 
Comme en face du Ciel tu l’écrivis toi-méme, 

Et s’endort aussi pure apres t’avoir fermé, 

Mais de grace et d'amour le eceur plus parfumé. 
Un Dieu descend toujours pour dénouer ton drame, 
Toujours la Providence y veille et nous proclame 
Cette justice oceulte et ce divin ressort 

Qui fait jouer le temps et gouverne le sort; 
Dans les cent mille aspects de ta gloire infinie 
C’est toujours la raison qui guide ton génie. 

Ce n’est pas du désert le cheval indompté 
‘Trainant de Mazeppa le corps ensanglanté, 

Et, comme le torrent tombant de cime en cime, 
Pré cipitant son maitre au trone ou dans l’abime; 
C’est le coursier de Job, fier, mais obéissant, 
Faisant sonner du pied le sol retentissant, 

Se fiant a ses flancs comme laigle & son aile, 
Prétant sa bouche au frein et son dos & la selle ; 
Puis, quand en quatre bonds le désert est franchi, 
Jouant avec le mors que l’écume a blanchi, 
Touchant sans le passer le but qu’on lui désigne, 


Et sous la main qu’on tend courbant son cou de cygne. 


Voila Vhomme, voila le pontife immortel! 
Pontife que Dieu fit pour parfumer l’autel, 

Pour dérober au sphinx le mot de la nature, 
Pour jeter son flambeau dans notre nuit obseure, 
Et nous faire épeler, dans ses. divins aecents, 

Ce grand livre du sort dont lui seul a Ie sens. 
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Aussi dans ton repos, que ton heureux navire 

Soit poussé par I'Eurus, ou flatté du Zéphire, 

Et, pariout ot la mer étend son vaste sein, 

Flotte d’un ciel & l'autre aux deux bords du bassin ; 
Ou que ton char, longeant la créte des montagnes, 
Porte en bas ton regard sur nos tiedes campagnes, 
Partout od ton ceil voit du pont de ton vaisseau 

Le phare ou le clocher sortir du bleu de l'eau, 

Ou te mole blanchi par les flots d’une plage 
Etendre en mer un bras de ville ou de village ; 
Partout o& ton regard voit au flane des coteaux 
Pyramider en noir les tours des vieux chateaux, 
Ou flotter les vapeurs haleines de nos villes, 

Ou des plus humbles toits le soir rougir les tuiles, 
Tu peux dire, en ouvrant ton cceur a l’amitic¢, 

Ici fon essuierait la poudre de mon pié, 

Ici dans quelque ceeur mon Ame s’est versée, 

Car tout un siécle pense et vit de ma pensée! 

Il ne t’a rien manqué pour égaler du front 

Ces noms pour qui le temps n’a plus d’ombre et d’affront, 
Ces noms majestueux que l’épopée éléve 

Comme une cime humaine au-dessus de la gréve, 
Que d’avoir concentré dans un seul monument 

La puissance et effort de ton enfantement. 

Mais tout homme a trop peu de jours pour sa pensée: 
La main séche sur Poeuvre 2 peme commencée, 
Notre bras n’atteint pas aussi loin que notre ceil; 
Soyons donc indulgents meme pour notre orgueil. 
Les monuments complets ne sont pas ceuvre d’homme: 
Un siécle les commence, un autre io consomme ; 
Encor ces grands témoins de notre humanité 
Accusent sa faiblesse ct sa briéveté; 

Nous y portons chacun Ie sable avec la foule ; 
Qu'importe, quand plus tard notre Babel s’écroule, 
D’avoir porté nous-méme a ces longs monuments 
L’humble brique cachée au sein des fondements, 
Ou la pierre sculptée od notre vain nom vive? 
Notre nom est néant quelque part qu’on linscrive. 


Spectateur fatigué du grand spectacle humain, 

Tu nous laisses pourtant dans un rude chemin: 

Les nations n’ont plus nt barde ni prophete 

Pour enchanter leur route et marcher 4 leur téte; 
Un tremblement de tréne a secoué les rois, 

Les chefs comptent par jour et les regnes par mois; 
Le souffle impétueux de "humaine pensée, 
Equinoxe bréilant dont |’Ame est renversée, 

Ne permet 4 personne, et pas méme en espoir, 

De se tenir debout au sommet du pouvoir, 

Mais poussant tour & tour les plus forts sur la cime, 
Les frappe de vertige et les jette A Vabime; 

En vain le monde mvoque un sauveur, un appui, 
Le temps plus fort que nous nous entraine sous lui: 
Lorsque la mer est basse un enfant la gourmande, 
Mais tout homme est petit quand une époque est grande. 
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Regarde: citoyens, rois, soldat ou tribun 

Dieu met la main sur tous et n’en choisit pas un; 

Et le pouvoir, rapide et brillant météore, 

in tombant sur nos fronts nous juge et nous devore. 
C’en est fait: la parole a soufflé sur les mers, 

Le chaos bout et couve un second univers, 

Et pour le genre humain que le sceptre abandonne 
Le salut est dans tous et n’est plus dans personne. 
A limmense roulis d’un océan nouveau, 
Aux oscillations du ciel et du vaisseau, 
Aux gigantesques flots qui croulent sur nos tetes, 
On sent que l"homme aussi double un cap des tempetes, 
Et passe sous la foudre et sous l’obscurité 
Le tropique orageux d’une autre humanité. 


Aussi jamais les flots od l’éclair se rallume 

N’ont jeté vers le ciel plus de bruit et d’écume, 

Dans leurs gouffires béants englouti plus de mats, 
Porté l'homme plus haut pour le lancer plus bas, 
Noyé plus de fortune et sur plus de rivages 

Poussé plus de débris et d’illustres naufrages: 

Tous les royaumes veufs d’hommes-rois sont peupleés; 
Ils échangent entre eux leurs maitres exilés. 

J’ai vu l’ombre des Stuarts, veuve du triple empire, 
Mendier le soleil et l’air qu’elle respire, 

L’héritier de Europe et de Napoléon, 

Déshérité du monde et déchu de son nom, 

De peur qu’un si grand nom qui seul tient une histoire 
N’eiit un trop fréle écho d’un si grand son de gloire. 


Et toi-méme en montant au sommet de tes tours 
Tu peux voir le plus grand des débris de nos jours, 
De leur soleil natal deux plantes orphelines 

Du palais d’Edimbourg couronner les ruines!.... 
Ah! lorsque, s’échappant des fentes d’un tombeau, 
Cette tige germait sous un rayon plus beau, 
Quand la France envoyant ses salves 4 l'Europe, 
Annongait son miracle aux flots de Parthénope, 
Quand moi-méme d’un vers pressé de le bénir 

Sur un fils du destin j’invoquais l'avenir, 

Je ne me doutais pas qu’avec tant d’espérance 

Le vent de la fortune, hélas! jouait d’avance, 
Emportant tant de joie et tant de voeux dans I’air 
Avec le bruit du bronze et son rapide éclair, 

Et qu’avant que l'enfant pit manier ses armes 

Les bardes sur son sort n’auraient plus que des larmes!.... 
Des larmes? non, leur lyre a de plus nobles voix: 
Ah! s’il échappe au trone écueil de tant de rois, 
Si comme un nourrisson qu’on jette 4 la lionne 

A la rude infortune a nourrir Dieu le donne, 

Ce sort ne vaut-il pas les berceaux triomphants? 
Toujours l’ombre d'un trone est fatale aux enfants, 
‘Toujours des Tigellins ’haleine empoisonnée 

Tue avant le printemps les germes de l'année! 
Qu'il grandisse au soleil, a l'air libre, aux autans, 
Qu il lutte sans cuirasse avec l’esprit du temps; 
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De quelque nom qu’amour, haine, ou pitié le nomme, 
Néant ou majesté, roi proscrit, qu’il soit homme! 
D’un tréne dévorant qu’il ne soit pas jaloux: 

La puissance est au sort, nos vertus sont a nous, 
Qu’il console a lui seul son errante famille: 

Plus obscure est la nuit et plus l’étoile y brille! 

Et, si comme un timide et faible passager 

Que I’on jette 4 la mer 4 l'heure du danger, 

La liberté prenant un enfant pour victime, 

Le jette au gouffre ouvert pour refermer l'abime, 
Qu’il y tombe sans peur, qu'il y dorme innocent 

De ce qu’un trone coiite 4 recrépir de sang; 

Quill s’égale 4 son sort, au plus | comme au pire ; 
Qu’il ne se pése pas, enfant, contre un empire; 

Qu’a I’humanité seule il résigne ses droits : 

Jamais le sang du peuple a-t-il sacré les rois? 


Mais adieu; d’un cceur plein l'eau déborde, et j’oublie 
Que ta voile frissonne aux brises d’Italie, 

Et t’enléve a la scéne oi s’agite le sort, 

Comme l’aile du cygne a la vase du bord. 
Vénérable vieillard, poursuis ton doux voyage: 

Que le vent du midi dérobe 4 chaque plage 

L’air vital de ces mers que tu vas respirer ; 

Que l’oranger s’effeuille afin de t’enivrer; 

Que dans chaque horizon ta paupitre ravie 

Boive avec la lumitre une goutte de vie! 

Si jamais sur ces mers dont le doux souvenir 
M’émeut comme un coursier qu’un autre entend hennir, 
Mon navire inconnu glissant sous peu de voile 
Venait a rencontrer sous quelque heureuse étoile 

Le dome au triple pont qui berce ton repos, 

Je jetterais de joie une autre bague aux flots; 

Mes yeux contempleraient ton large front d’Homére, 
Palais des songes d’or, gouffre de la chimére, 

Oi tout l’Océan entre et bouillonne en entrant 

Et d’od des flots sans fin sortent en murmurant, 
Chaos ov retentit ta parole profonde 

Et d’od tu fais jaillir les images du monde; 
J’inclinerais mon front sous ta puissante main 

Qui de joie et de pleurs pétrit le genre humain; 
J’emporterais dans |’ceil la rayonnante image 

D’un de ces hommes-sitcle et qui nomment un Age; 
Mes levres garderaient le sel de tes discours, 

Et je séparerais ce jour de tous mes jours, 

Comme au temps ot d’en haut les célestes génies, 
Prenant du voyageur les sandales bénies, 
Marchaient dans nos sentiers; les voyageurs pieux 
Dont l’apparition avait frappé les yeux, 

L’ceil encore ébloui du sillon de lumitre, 
Marquaient du pied la place, y roulaient une pierre, 
Pour conserver visible 4 leurs postérités 

L’heure ot l'homme de Dieu les avait visités. 


Apuonse pe LAMARTINE. 
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